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tHE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, ist VIS- 

COUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal. By Roserr S. Rarr, Fellow of New 

College, Oxford Babe 4 Illustrated, with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. 
8vo, Sls. net. 

«J complete biography. The book is one to be read by all and closely 
studied by all military students.”—Athenzum. 

“Scholarly, profound, full of life and interest....... The chief attraction of the 
rolumes lies in the letters which make known to usa soldier who united the 
loftiest daring with the most watchful humanity and responsive affection, 
whose lofty ambition had no alloy of selfishness and no taint of the feeling of 

rivalry. ” Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. By A. Utar. Demy 
$vo, 78, 6d. 
NAPOLEON'S BRITISH VISITORS AND CAPTIVES, 


1800-1815. = 47 dons GotpwortsH AuGeR, Author of ‘‘The New Paris 
Sketch Book,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d 


THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S BODYGUARD OF 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. By Colonel Sir Rearyatp HENNELL, 
Kt., D.S.0., Lieutenant of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. With about 70 Coloured Plates, Photogravures, Collotype Plates, 
&. Only 300 copies for sale. £3 3s. net. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. In 2 vols. 
By Colonel H. B. Hanna, Vol. I., 10s. net; Vol. IL, 15s, net, Demy 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. By Major Wiliam 


Woop. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. In 2 vols. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. BR. L. Devonsuire. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d, net each. (Vol. II. now ready. 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTERPIECES. 
By Cartes Ricketts. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. Edition 
limited to 850 numbered copies for sale. Imperia! quarto, 5 guineas net. 
Also 50 copies on Japan vellum, with an extra set of the Full-page Ilustra- 
tions, 15 guineas net. 

THE AGAMEMNON. Rendered into English Verse by 
the late Rev. Epwarp Trine, Head-Master of Uppingham School. 
Demy 8vo, full limp leather, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. By S. H. Soorrv. 


With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES of the (AMERICAN) CIVIL WAR. 
4 atat ie. = Gorpoy. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 
THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD, Journalist and 


Financier, 1835-1900. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 2ls. net. 
POEMS. By Sr. Jonn Lucas. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Marcaret 


Forses. Demy 8vo, lis, net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. Studies presenting the Conclusions 


formed by the Author in a tong devoted to the subject of the relations 
between Asia and Europe. By Merepita Townsenp. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By J. Cuxurton 


Cottms, Author of ‘“‘ Ephemera Critica,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 


OXFORD, in its Relation to Some Famous Events of English History. 
By the Rev. Henry L. Txompson, M.A, Crown 8yvo, with Frontispiece, 
3s, 6d, net. 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 


A. G. Braptey, Author of “ Wolfe” and “The Fight with France for 
North America.” Demy 8vo, Dlustrated, 16s. net. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of her Men and 


Houses. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter. With 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


BY THAMES ‘AND COTSWOLD. By the Rev. W. H. 


Hourroy, B.D. With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. A Review of 


the Industrial Situation. By Starrorp Ransome, M.LC.E. Demy 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


O'GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET-BOOK. By Mervyn 
0" er M.Inst.C.E., &c. With 144 Illustrations, limp leather binding, 


7s, 
ateitas ond matihe guide to the use of Motor Vehicles, Motor Cycles, &c. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


By Bernarp Suaw (‘‘G. B.S.”) Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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LIONEL CUST’S NEW BOOK. : 
A Story of Modern Venice. 


By Lionet Cust. With many Illustrations by Frayx H. Masoy, B.B.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from Our History and Literature, the Original Impression of 
which is now Out of Print. 
. net per vol. 
The new Garner, now complete in 12 uniform volumes (of about 400 octavo 
~—_ each), and the contents arranged in classified form, as follows :— 
Vol. L-t, TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Powzarp, 
mre a— of ‘Protector Somerset,” ‘“‘A Life fife of 


Pm IL—STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by C. H. Frets, Fellow of 
All Sou Author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 

» IIL—LATE STUART TRACTS. be an Introduction by Gores A, 
AiTKEN, Author of ‘‘A Life of Steele. 

» LV. and V. mtd oh ar 2 “AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. With an Introduction by C. Rarmonp 
a, a age ed - yon Author of “The Dawn of Modern 


VI.—SOGIAL ENGLAND iLL iLLUSTRATED. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW Lang. 
» VIL—CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. With an 
Introduction by Cuurton Cours. 
»» VIII. and IX.—ELIZABETHAN eee With an Introduction by 
Sipyer Lee. 2 vols., 
» &. and XI. LONGER AND SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. H. Buuien, Editor of “ Elizabethan Song 
Books.” 2 vols., 8s. net, 


,, XIL—FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. With an Intro- 
duction by surese ¥ w. POLLARD. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF - JOHNSON. Edited 


AvGusTINE Brrrewt, K.C. With Ferg in Photo; Ae to 5 
Volume by ALEXANDER AnsTED. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper 
label uncut, 12s. net the set; also half-leather, 18s. net the set. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET age nse 
In 17 volumes, printed on thin o manufactured for 
this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt atte! = side, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 
net per volume ; or 3s, 6d. net in full leather ate mor hy 


7 CEDBAL OF RICHARD THE ce OF HARRY 
BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. ONE OF ae CON oa ORS. 


THE EGOIST. Li 2 AMINTA. 
DIANA OF THE ceoeswars, THE AMAZING Ml 

EVAN HARRIN THE SHAVING oF Sh HAGPAT 

SANDRA BELLONI.. THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
RHODA FLEMING. POE Is. 

Library Edition of the Works. Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each. Novels in 15 volumes as above, An Essay 
on Comedy, in 1 volume without Frontispiece. Poems, complete in 2 volumes. 
Sold separately. Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Jounston. [Illustrated by 


C. Ls By the Same Author—‘*AUDREY” (4th Baltics) 5 
x BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY” (12th Edition); “THE OLD 
DOMIN TON? 4 - Edition). 
“Miss Johnston achieved a great literary Gtonee iednaee It is a fine tale, 
ingeniously constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the 
aspirations of Elizabethan England.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J. ©. Syarru, Author of 
** Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &. 68. 
ENID. By MARMADUEE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said 


the Fisherman.” 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. BY AGNES and EcERToN 


Caste, Authors of ‘‘ The Stardreamer,” 


DOROTHEA: a Story of the Pad in Heart. By 
MaaRTEN MAARTENS. [2nd Edition. 
CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NOW READY. 


CARDIGAN. By R. W. Cuampers, Author of “ Maids 
of Paradise,” “ Ashes of Empire,” &c. 


DRACULA. By Bram Stoker, Author of “The Jewel 


of Seven Stars,” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 


NEW ADDRESS—JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS, 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE ‘BRANDES, Author of “‘ William Shakespeare,” &c. 
Vol. V—THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 391 pp. : 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vol. 1.—The Emigrant Literature. 6s. net. 198 pp. 
Vol. I1—The Romantic School in Germany. ‘9s. net. 329 pp. 
Vol. III.--The Reaction in France. 9s. net... 300 pp. ‘ 
(To be completed in Siw Volumes.) 





Messrs. J. M. DENT’S Books, 


irre 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COLOURED BOOK oN gpj 
BURGH EVER PUBLISHED, ‘ 


EDINBURGH 
and its Story. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
, Including 50 Coloured Pictures by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, ang 2 Mas. 








THE POETS’ CORNER, Over 20 Caricatures by 
Max Berersoum. Imperial 4to (15in. by 11in.), boards, 5s. net, 
Spectator. — ‘‘In ‘The Poets’ Corner’ he has always kept before him a 
regard for decorativeness, which immensely enhances ‘the effect he aims at 
producing. Taking a drawing at random out of this collection, one is struck 
at once with the c of the scheme of ‘ Goethe, looking at the Shadow of 
Lili on the Blind.’ This surely is Goethe; the and grace of 
verse are in every line of the figure suddenly halting befoxe the shado 


window.” 

THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. By the 
Sister Nivepita (Miss Margaret E. Noble), of Ramakrishna-vivekananda. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This book aims at giving a full and true portraitlof Indian life. The author, 
who some years went to India to work with the Hindus, chiefly in the 
field of education, did not live in the European quarter of Calcutta, but in the 
very heart of the Hindu quarter. Her position enabled her to enter the homes 
of the Bengali, not as an inquirer, but as a friend and helpmate. Miss Noble 
is ~ steel writing from within, and in that fact lies the great value of the 
work, 

Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Miss Noble’s book should be a link between England 
and India of a kind which can never be obtained by the civil administration on 
which we pride ourselves, however perfect. Her interpretation of the senti- 
ments of Indian womanhood is a beautiful piece of sympathetic writing.” 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH A KING. 
By Witu1am N. Agmstrone., Crown 8vo, cloth, ;7s. 6d. net. Illustrated 
with Portraits. 

Mr, Armstrong describes his journey round the world with Kalakaua I., 

King of the Hawaiian}Islands. The book gives intimate glimpses of the world’s 

chief personages, from the late Queen Victoria to the Emperor.of Japan 


TWO BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF ANIMALS, 
THE FAITH OF MEN. By Jack LONDON. 6s. 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘In the story of ‘ Batard . London Gisplays that 
remarkable appreciation of the subtleties of canine intelligence which was so 
marked in ‘The Call of the Wild.’......For originality of conception and in- 











tensity of interest we can recall nothing in the whole study of dog-character 
which outrivals the history of ‘ Batard.’” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack Lonvon. 
6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. London makes the reader recognise not only the 
hunting instincts of the dog, but also the struggle for life of the animals in 
‘The Call of the Wild’ is a remarkable book, both in its subject 

and in its execution.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
OLIVE LATHAM. By E. L. Voyrnion, Author of 


“The Gadfly,” &, v 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ In this able book Mrs. Voynich tells a story of Nihilism 
in which its associated horrors and sensations are held greatly in reserve, yet 
are brought home to us with poignant and overwhelming force..,...A ly 
impressive story. The subsidi characters are drawn with great care, yet 
so as never to distract the eye from the three central contrasted figures, 
masterly portraits which are done with breadth and subtlety at once,” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘It is more mature than 
«yhe Gadfly,’ more certain, more in the manipulation of incident and 
the delineation of personalities......A most remarkable novel, very distinctive, 
powerful, and original,” 

URIAH THE HITTITE. By DotF Wytrarpz, 
Author of ‘‘The Story of Eden.” 

Atheneum.—* There is a strong resemblance to the author's former novel, 
‘The Story of Eden.’ We find here the same power of vivid and picturesque 
description, the same ps od of language sometimes bordering = brilliancy, 
the same subtlety in characterisation. There is, however, this important 
distinction, which may or may not make for righteousness, but tends 
to a more artistic effect, that the heroine is in this case influenced by an ab- 
sorbing passion, not a mere transitory fancy. 


BATS AT TWILIGHT. By HeEtzn M. Bourton. 
Times.—** Miss Boulton is to be congratulated upon a a and even 
powerful presentation......there is a firm strength of conception which reminds 


a reader of Emily Bronté.” , 
Punch.--“ ‘Bats at Twilight’ is a story of such absorb: 
unc 


the reader in its grip to the end......The are 
manner.” 
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interest as to hold 
wn in a masterly 


By James Prior, Author of “ Forest 


Times.—‘* What will live in the memory is the picture of the quiet home life 
of 2 family in the tradesman class......Very clever it is......Eva in her state of 
forgetfulness—a grown woman with the innocence and charm of a child—is a 
thing of beauty......A writer who may go far.” 


ROSABEL. By Estuer Mituer, Author of “The 
Prophet of the Real.” : : 
Daily Telegraph.—A capital story, admirably told, is Miss Miller's 
‘ Rosabel,’ and showing, in our opinion, a distinct advance upon this writer's 
previous work, ‘A Prophet of the Real,’ which found so many appreciative 
readers. The plot is simple, but quite original, and ly contrived to a 
dramatic conclusion. The characters are carefully thought out, as well as 
boldly sketched and truly proportioned, 60 that no one ov ws the 
other.” 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH. | THE LION OF GERSAU. “Sreraz.” 
EaBets Rosrins (C. E. Raimond). SALLY OF MISSOURI. 
THE COURT OF SACHARISSA. BR. E. Youne, 
H. SHermeuam and N. Meaxrn. UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. 
THE INTERLOPER. Vu10LerT Jacos. SamveE. Gorpoy, 


JUST. PUBLISHED, ‘ 
THE DEVOTEES. By Oxivia SHAKESPEAR. 








from Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON, in two printings 

many Portraits of Edinburgh Celebrities, anda number us' Also 
in the Text from Line Sketches by HERBERT RAILTON and J. A, SYM 
TON. Demy 4to, £1 Is. net. Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, i ited, 


250 copies. 
The Standard says: 

“Mr. Smeaton......has produced a fascinating book about : 
Scotland Many spots which are household words with the diana ot 
Walter Scott, are all brought before us with the aid of Messrs, Railton 7 
Symington’s accomplished pencils.” and 

The Daily News says : 


“The amount of erudition and research which Mr, Smeato 
his task is evident—not from tedious footnotes, but from "the rough 5 


allusion, quotation, and reference embodied in the narrative,’ 
Prospectus sent free. 
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The Latest Volume in the MEDIZEVAL TOWN Saris j, 


MEDIAAVAL LONDON, 


By H. B. WHEATLEY. 


Over 40 Illustrations from Drawings ¥ H. RAILTON, W. H. GODFREY 
KATHERINE KIMBALL, HANSLIP FLETCHER, and from Old Print: 
Also a Map of London in 1588 (from William Smith’s MS.) reproduced in 
Colours by Lithography. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Mr. Wheatley’s chapters are full of interesting 
details, selected from the specialist authorities and put together with much 
skill in a very readable form. One of the most attractive features of the book 
is its old maps, illustrative of the growth of the City, and its illustrations,” 


Please write for a Prospectus of the Series, 





THE 


REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA 


An Episode of the Turkish Conquest. 
By LUIGI VILLARI. 


With 30 Illustrations by Witt1am Hutton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


The Standard says :—‘‘ All the complicated story, from the first beginnings 
till Dalmatia became Austrian in the settlement after the fall of Napoleo 
may be read in Mr. Villari’s attractive volume.” 


The Academy says:—‘The author has treated his complex subject with 
minute research and admirable clearness.” 





First Complete Edition of the Original Text of 
THE LEGEND OR LIVES OF 


ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI. 


By BROTHER THOMAS OF CELANO. (Written A.D. 1229-1259.) 


Large demy'8vo, 12s. 6d. net. With a Critical Introduction containing a 
description of every extant. Version by the Rev. H. G. Rosrpatz, M.A., D.D, 
Prospectus free. 
Note.—His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to accept a copy 
of this, the first complete Edition ever published in England of the Original 
Text of the Life. 
The Academy says:—‘‘ The students of Franciscan sources throughout the 
world are laid under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Rosedale for his excellent and 
scholarly work.” 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WIZARD'S AUNT.” 


THE BORDERLANDERS 


By JANET LAING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ An extremely clever piece of work, full of 
weird effect legitimately secured, and touched by an individuality of mannor 
which is striking and persuasive.” 





New Volumes in the Temple Series. 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. 


SACRUM ENGLISH GOTHIC 
COMMERCIUM. ARCHITECTURE. 


The Converse of Francis and his Sons By P. H. DITCHFIELD. 
ssidtndod a cead  waeittay Illustrated, pott 8vo, 1s. net. 
nm . 
; The St. James’s Gazette says :—“ The 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, | excellent plan of this little book, its 

2s, net. copious iiasinatlons, and the valuable 

lossary of architectural terms and 

tails, should obtain for it the wide 
circulation it thoroughly deserves.” 


— 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Canon 
Rawnsley has done his translation 
irably well.” 
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BOOKS. 


—— 
THE BAYARD OF INDIA* 

Tar is a book very greatly to be admired and commended, if 
only on account of the frankness and sincerity of the author, 
which are almost, if not altogether, on a level with those of 
the subject of his biography. He does not forget the fact 
that the story of Outram has “furnished one able biographer 
with matter enough to fill two bulky volumes.” At the same 
time, the present biography claims to be something more than 
a mere abridgment of Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s valuable 
work. “Through the unfailing kindness of Sir Francis 
Outram I have been enabled to extract some interesting 
details from the mass of documents which passed through 
Sir Frederick’s hands.” Captain Trotter, in addition to the 
fresh material he is able to offer to the admirers of Outram, 
possesses this advantage, that he tells the story of his hero in 
asingle volume running to little more than three hundred pages. 
Some of the quite fresh material which has been obtained 
is, if not of the first importance, distinctly interesting as 
illustrating the vicissitudes of Outram’s career. Here, for 
example, is the first full account of an incident which very 
nearly brought his career to an untimely close in Persia, 
where he did what, from the purely professional point of 
view, may be regarded as his most successful work :— 

“A mishap befell the Feroze, for a full account of which I am 

indebted to Captain Hewison, then a young naval officer on board 
the steam-frigate which carried Outram and his staff. We were 
towing a large sailing-ship full of troops from Bushahr, and on 
entering the river, grounded on a mud-bank, and stuck fast until 
the tide rose. The sailing-ship, requiring less depth of water, 
ran into us, and embedded her stem in the centre of our stern, 
at the same time upsetting the large deckhouse (where Outram 
and his staff were) with her bowsprit. We thought they were all 
killed by the roof falling on them; but strange to say, with the 
exception of Dr. Badger, who had his face and eye badly cut, the 
others were hauled from under the roof unhurt owing to four 
heavy brass stanchions round the hatchway that led to the 
sleeping-deck below preventing the roof falling flat, also a strong 
black wood table. It created some little excitement on board, as 
you may imagine.” 
In the main, of course, Captain Trotter trusts to, leans upon, 
and summarises Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s narrative. Never- 
theless, the references in the footnotes to the Outram papers 
and other sources of information show clearly how much of 
what may be regarded as independent and fresh material has 
come Captain Trotter’s way and been taken advantage of. 

One of the leading reasons why this book will be thoroughly 
enjoyed, as perhaps the best, and certainly the most readable, 
estimate of Outram, is that while it quotes and endorses 
Napier’s celebrated estimate, it makes no attempt to represent 
Outram as a military saint of the Havelock or any other 
pattern. He was not without temper or ambition; he had his 
grievances, and did not hide them; and while he was a devotee 
to duty, he was passionately fond of outdoor sport. Captain 
Trotter is able to demonstrate this with the help of papers 
furnished by. Sir Francis Outram. Among these is a private 
letter written by Dr. Henry Johnston, the surgeon in charge 
of a wing of Outram’s regiment during the march from 
Kathiawar to Malegaon in 1824 :— 

“Outram was at that time adjutant of the regiment, and it 
will show the confidence that was thus early reposed in him that 
he should have been intrusted with such a command when he was 
only twenty-one years of age. The march was one of about 250 
miles through a fine country not wanting in game. The strict 
discipline maintained by the young commanding officer did not 
allow of our interfering with it on the line of march. But after 
reaching our ground, encamping the men, and discussing a good 
breakfast in the mess-tent, we generally sallied out in 
quest of game, and many a wild boar bit the dust on 
these occasions. Outram was always ready to join those 
under his command in the field-sports, of which, indeed, he 
was the great promoter, and in which he took more first spears 
than any other man. But this, so far from leading them to be 





* The Bayard of India: a Life of General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B. By 
Captain Lionel J, Trotter. Londons W, Blackwood and Sons, [16s, net.] 


lax in their duties, made every man try to do his best. Duty was 
always a labour of love with those under him, fér he inspired all 
who were capable of any elevation of feeling with some portion of 
his own ardour, and made all such willing assistants rather than 
mere perfunctory subordinates. Thus early did he show that 
wonderful tact of commanding which few have possessed in such 
high degree.” 

Sir James Outram was born in 1803, and died in 1863. His 
life, therefore, cannot be accounted a long one as even military 
lives go nowadays. But he packed into it an enormous deal 
of that most strenuous of all British military work, the kind 
which is done in, or indirectly for, India. He is best known, 
of course, for the great part he played in connection with the 
relief of Lucknow, the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, 
and the self-sacrifice—although Captain Trotter clearly 
accounts it a military mistake—which made him give the first 
place in the crisis of the campaign to Sir Henry Havelock. 
But the Persian War of 1856-57, in which the honours were 
all his own, should not be forgotten. And, indeed, it strikes 
one, reading Outram’s story afresh, as being a possibility, if 
not a probability, that he was better cut out to be a British 
Resident of the reforming order than even to be a com- 
mander,—a fact, by the way, which probably explains why 
his promotion was not so rapid and continuous as it should, 
and doubtless otherwise would, have been. Of his work in 
Baroda Captain Trotter writes :— 

“The task to which our modern Hercules addressed himself 
might have taxed the courage of him who slew the Hydra and 
achieved the cleansing of the Augean stables. Outram’s own 
particular monster was called by the natives Khatput, a term 
which included every kind of corrupt influence from bribery to 
blackmailing. In Baroda the trail of this serpent was over all 
departments of public business, and its poisonous breath seems 
to have tainted the official atmosphere of Bombay itself. ‘The 
great art of life, as Kaye has well observed, ‘is to make things 
pleasant. A troublesome man is the despair of his superiors; he 
must have in him as good stuff as you, James Outram, if his 
stirrings do not bring him to grief,’” 

Perhaps the most memorable controversy of Outram’s life 
was over the book on the conquest of Scinde, written by Sir 
William Napier, whose brother Charles had given him the 
designation of “The Bayard of India.” “ Wild words 
wandered to and fro for several years between the partisans 
on either side, and even Outram was stung into making rash 
charges against Sir Charles Napier which he afterwards saw 
reason to qualify or withdraw.” Captain Trotter inclines to 
the belief that, as to the main question at issue between 
Outram and Sir Charles Napier, each of them may have acted 
rightly from his own point of view. “While Outram clung 
to his belief in the good faith of the Amirs, and their readiness 
to accept with certain limitations the terms proposed by 
the Indian Government, Napier, on the other hand, had 
started with a firm conviction of their secret hostility to a 
Power whose real strength they had been tempted to under- 
value.” Captain Trotter, in spite of his hero-worship, is con- 
strained to sum up :—“ In the light of subsequent history it 
may be argued that Outram’s policy of trust in the Amirs 
would have proved less wise for practical purposes than 
Napier’s policy of vigilant coercion.” 

The valuable work done by Captain Trotter alike in sum- 
marising and in supplementing the biography of Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid is perhaps best exhibited in the sidelights which 
are thrown, not only upon the character of Outram, but upon 
the subsidiary, and yet valuable, labour he did on behalf of 
the private soldier. At the present time, when everything 
referring to the constitution of the Army must be considered 
of prime importance, we cannot do better than quote Captain 
Trotter’s deliverance on Outram’s sentiments on this subject, 
as expressed when he was Military Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council :— 

“Outram’s fatherly care for the well-being, moral and physical, 
of the British soldier shone forth in every line of a ‘supple- 
mentary minute,’ too long to be quoted or even summarised here. 
It set forth in minute detail his carefully pondered views on the 
soldier’s training, equipment, and instruction, from the moment 
of his leaving home to the end of his career. Beginning, for 
instance, with the young soldier’s life on board ship, he expressed 
‘a very decided opinion that, daily (before breakfast), the troops 
should be assembled for the public worship of God. I do not 
ask for a long service...... But a service of some sort there 
should be, were it to embrace no more than the singing of the 
morning or some other hymn, the reading of a few verses from 
the Bible, and the recitation of one or two collects, or the Litany 
on those days on which the Church prescribes that the Litany 





shall be used.’ He insisted on the ‘great value of theatricals as 
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@ means of affording amusement to soldiers. In every regiment 
there are several men of mercurial temperament, and often of 
considerable intellectual ability and good education, for whom it 
is very difficult to find any innocent amusement. Often among 
the best and most useful men in an emergency, they are trouble- 
some, and sometimes even dangerous, in quiet quarters. The 
rough outdoor amusements of their coarser comrades have few 
charms for them, and they are too apt to degenerate into hard 
drinkers, or to find a most mischievous vent for their mental 
activity as soldier-lawyers.’ ‘Nothing,’ remarked his colleague, 
Sir Bartle Frere,‘can be more profoundly true than what he says 
of the necessity for developing to a greater degree the “ indi- 
vidualism ” of the soldier—in other words, training him to think 
and judge and act for himself, in place of training him to con- 
sider himself merely as a small portion of a great machine, pro- 
hibited from all independent action.’ ‘In the various gradations 
of military control,’ said Outram in the concluding words 
of his own minute, ‘all depends on the spirit in which the 
controlling power is exercised, and on the tact of him who 
exercises it. Be kind, considerate, and conciliatory; scrupulously 
regard the feelings of those under you; avoid aught that can 
weaken their legitimate authority or diminish the respect of 
their inferiors; treat not a blunder as a crime; assume that what 
is evidently unknown is simply something forgotten; and if you 
have to do with well-conditioned men, they will regard your 
constant interest in their proceedings as a compliment, not as an 
offence. I speak from the experience of more than forty years, 
both in civil and military life. I can only plead my conviction 
that the British soldier, even of the roughest stamp, is, if wisely 
and kindly treated, susceptible of a culture—physical, intellectual, 
moral, and professional—far in excess of that which is generally 
supposed to be attainable by him, that just as you approximate a 
private intellectually, morally, and professionally, to the standard 
of his officers, do you increase his value commercially as a soldier ; 
and the interests of India (politically, financially, and morally 
considered) demand that the very highest possible culture of all 
kinds should be bestowed on the members of her European 
garrison, and the highest possible development given to their 
capacities, both individual and corporate.’ His care for the 
British soldier extended even to the soldier’s wife and daughters, 
who ought, he said in effect, to be treated by their officers with 
all the courtesy due from gentlemen towards women of whatever 
class. ‘The women should feel, and their husbands and husbands’ 
comrades should see, that the most trifling matters affecting their 
comfort and happiness engaged their officers’ constant and 
solicitous attention. They should be addressed as if it were 
assumed that every woman was in feelings a lady, and in moral 
tone all that her best friends could wish.’” 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SLUM LIFE 
IN NEW YORK.* 


THE disclaimer made by Mr. Riis in his preface only adds 
value to the contents of this volume. He has often been 
asked why he does not write an “ Eastside novel,’ and he 
has but one answer, and that a very simple one, to give to 
the question. He is incapable of doing it. He would like 
to do it, if he could; but he cannot. He allows that— 
“There are some facts one can bring home much more easily 
than otherwise by wrapping them in fiction. But I never could 
invent even a small part of a plot. The story has to come to me 
complete before I can tell it. The stories printed in this volume 
came to me in the course of my work as police reporter for nearly 
a quarter of a century....... Occasionally, I have used the 
freedom of the writer by stringing facts together to suit my own 
fancy. But none of the stories are invented. Nine out of ten 
of them are just as they came to me fresh from the life of the 


people.” 

We must take Mr. Riis at his own estimate of himself, and 
believe that he is incapable of inventing a story. But we may 
form our own estimate—and that a very high one—of his 
faculty for “ seeing” a story and his skill in telling it. These 
stories of the slums of a great American city could not be 
more dramatic if they had been invented for the stage, though 
they are much more “appealing” for being taken straight 
from life. They are also more instructive, and, it may be 
added, more encouraging. For Mr. Riis, approaching the 
problems of civilisation without any idea of twisting facts 
either to prove a theory or to point a moral, is none the less 
constrained by his artistic instinct or his optimistic tempera- 
ment to discover the redeeming point in every character and 
the bright side of every episode. His attitude towards life is 
refreshingly human, in the sense in which to be “human” 
implies the opposite of being doctrinatre. For instance, when 
he writes about “Midwinter in New York” no scruple of 
political economy hinders him from rejoicing in the fact that 
an unusually severe winter loosens the purse-strings of the 
indiscriminate almsgiver. On the contrary, he counts this 








result among the items to the credit side ot the ge ; 
of an unusually severe “cold snap” :— 


“Discomfort and suffering are usually the ji 5 
with deep winter inva great city like Wow York aut these 
deal of it—discomfort to us all and suffering among the + * 
The mere statement that the Street-Cleaning De tay 
winter carted away and dumped into the river 1,679,087 lant 
yards of snow at thirty cents a yard, and was then hot} oulle 
for leaving us in the slush, fairly measures the one, and is eno 

to set the taxpayer to thinking. The suffering in the ten, ugh 
of the poor is as real, but even their black cloud is not vin - 
its silver lining. It calls out among those who have m me 
tender a charity as is ever alive among those who have little 

nothing, and who know one another for brothers without n “ 
the reminder of a severe cold snap or a big storm to tell them of it, 


A hard winter in New York—as in London—raiseg the 
question “whether a heavy fall of snow does not more 
than make up to the poor man the suffering it causes,” and 
leaves it for ever open. But Mr. Riis, having experience of 
London winters as well as winters in New York, expresses 
a deliberately formed opinion that the worst misery of the 
poor is never quite so bad in America as in Europe :— 


“Take it all together, and I do not believe even an unusual 
spell of winter carries in its trail in New York such hopeless 
martyrdom to the poor asin Old World cities, London for instance, 
There is something in the clear skies and bracing air of our city 
that keeps the spirits up to the successful defiance of anythi 
short of actual hunger. There abides with me from days 
nights of poking about in dark London alleys an impression of 
black and sooty rooms, and discouraged, red-eyed women blowing 
ever upon smouldering fires, that is disheartening beyond any- 
thing I ever encountered in the tenements here. Outside, the 
streets lay buried in fog and slush that brought no relief to the 
feelings. Misery enough I have seen in New York’s tenements. 
but deep as the shadows are in the winter picture of it, it has no 
such darkness as that. The newsboys and the sandwich-men 
warming themselves upon the cellar gratings in Twenty-third 
Street and elsewhere have oftener than not a ready joke to crack 
with the passer-by, or a little jig step to relieve their feelings 
and restore the circulation. The very tramp who hangs by his 
arms on the window-bars of the power-house at Houston Street 
and Broadway indulges in safe repartee with the engineer down 
in the depths, and chuckles at being more than a match for him, 
Down there it is always July, rage the storm king ever g0 
boisterously up on the ievel. The windows on the Mercer Street 
corner of the building are always open—or else there are no 
windows. The spaces between the bars admit a man’s arm very 
handily, and as a result there are always on cold nights as many 
hands pointing downwards at the engineer and his boilers as 
there are openings in the iron fence. The tramps sleep, so 
suspended the night long, toasting themselves alternately on 
front and back.” 


We must give up the points scored by the “ power. 

house” of Houston Street and Broadway in any comparison 
with New York. But perhaps London has some counter. 
balancing joys for its outcasts that have escaped the appre- 
ciation of a stranger; and it certainly has in common with 
New York two springs of happiness that never fail,—the 
bubbling humour of its street-arabs and the child-life in its 
homes. For nothing in his book does Mr. Riis deserve so 
much thanks from the people of our over-conscientious day 
as for the many pictures he gives—pictures from real life, be 
it remembered—of the actual children of the slums, and the 
good part they play by brightening the lives and calling out 
the better qualities of the elders. This aspect of the slum, 
and the vein of sentiment attaching to it, may, of course, be 
overworked, with dangerous as well as nauseating result. 
But it is none the less a true side of life, and a very im- 
portant manifestation of that principle of compensation which 
seems to lie so close to the heart of the universe, or, in other 
words, to be a part of the divine justice. What we like in Mr. 
Riis’s book is that, without theorising about this principle of 
compensation, he recognises it under all its masks, even those 
most questionable. He appears even to justify begging— 
almost to exalt it to the rank of a virtue. Having described 
a Christmas dinner in a very poor room of a very dismal slum 
tenement—‘ A meat-bone, a ‘cut’ from the butcher's at four 
cents a pound, green pickles, stale bread, and beer. Beer for 
the four, a sup all round, the baby included ”—he exclaims 
exultingly :— 
“Say not the poor in the tenements are starving. In New 
York only those starve who cannot get work and have not the 
courage to beg. Fifty thousand always out of a job, say those 
who pretend to know. A round half-million asking and getting 
charity in eight years, say the statisticians of the charity organl- 
zation. Any one can go round and see for himself that no one 
need starve in New York.” 





* Children of the Tenements. By Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea and Others. London: Macmillan and Co, [%,} 


But there is one chapter at the very end of the book, called 
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“Making a Way out of the Slum,” which effectually contra- 
dicts any suspicion of lacssez-facre intention that might be set 
up by this tolerant optimism. This chapter describes a most 
interesting experiment in transplanting slum people from 
New York to a district of South Jersey where land is cheap. 
The first attempt was made by the Emigrant Aid Society in 
, year when the Russian persecutions were flooding New 
York with families of destitute Jews. And in the beginning 
the experiment did not succeed. It was found “that you 
cannot make farmers in a day out of men who have been 
denied access to the soil for generations.” At the end of 
gleven years only seventy-six families remained on the farms 
where three hundred had been started. “The rest had gone 
back to the city and the Ghetto.” But the experiment had 
been watched with intelligent interest by the trustees of the 
Hirsch Fund, and in 1897 they came to the rescue with an 
improved scheme :— 
“In the midst of the outcry that the Jew could not be made a 
farmer, they settled a tract of unbroken land in the north-west 
of Cape May County, within easy reach of the older colonies. 
They called their settlement Woodbine. Taught by the experi- 
ence of the older colonists, they brought their market with them. 
They persuaded several manufacturing firms to remove their 
plants from the city to Woodbine, agreeing to furnish their em- 
ployees with houses. Thus an industrial community was created 
to absorb the farmer’s surplus products.” 
So transformed, or completed, the Woodbine Settlement is an 
absolute success in itself. Yet here again we have the principle 
of compensation asserting itself,—turned upside down this 
time, however. There is a reverse side to the picture. The 
slums are as full as ever. A new deposit of the dregs of 
civilisation has found its level in them. It is the old story: 
“the poor we have always with us,” do what we will to get 
rid of them. But the moral of Mr. Riis’s book, taken as a 
whole, is that the wholesomeness, and therefore the happiness, 
of life depends on our going on doing—charity with one 
hand, and economic reform with the other. His graphic 
stories show us how good a thing life is, in spite of all its 
miseries, to those who are hobbling along with the help of all 
sorts of economically unsatisfactory and quasi-disreputable 
crutches of their own contriving, though it is possibly a more 
excellent thing when built up according to principles of law 
and order, on a sound industrial basis of self-supporting effort. 





GERMAN HISTORY SEEN THROUGH 
AMERICAN SPECTACLES.* 


TuucYDIDES, says the legend, chiefly composed his history 
beneath a plane-tree when an exile in Thrace. Our well- 
known American author knows a trick worth two of that. 
Besides ransacking the British Museum, the Record Office, 
and the Prussian Archives, and borrowing “ by the cart-load” 
from the Royal Munich Library, the Kaiser's friend loaded 
his canoe, the ‘ Rob Roy,’ with a cargo of books and plans, 
which he floated up and down the rivers and canals of 
Germany,—a system, he thinks, offering facilities of com- 
position not attainable in the old historic rut. Very 
probably it is so; but what the present instalment of Mr. 
Bigelow’s aquatic system brings us is a collection of articles, 
or essays, effervescing with learning, knowledge of German 
humanity, bright thoughts, and expressions grave and 
humorous,—a salmagundi, in a word, which, though full 
of instruction and charm, is not history. The conscious 
possessor of the panoply of attainments guaranteed by 
the canoe system treads with the heel of contempt on such 
poor worms as Sybel and Treitschke. The latter scribbler 
having dared to allot fifteen hundred closely printed pages 
to the period which the present volume knocks off in 
three hundred and forty of pica, suggests to his successor this 
jeer: “To my mind the publisher of such a book should be 
heavily fined.” 

Of Mr. Bigelow’s own talent for allowing the incursion of 
irrelevant details into his work one or two samples will suffice, 
Germany’s fields of political electrification between 1815 and 
1848 were a home-growth that was by no means induced by 
the revolutionary currents of Vienna and Palermo. Our 
author, nevertheless, gives separates biographies of Kossuth 
and Mazzini many pages long, not a paragraph of which re- 





* History of the German Struggle for Liberty. By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. 
Mlustrated with Portraits. 3 vols. Vol. III, 1815-48. London: Harper and 
Brothers. [10s, 6d.] 





lates, however remotely, to the “ German struggle for liberty.” 
Again, a chapter of the book ticketed “ American Influence” 
is given up to Tocqueville, although our author does not 
venture to hint that the Democracy in America had a run in 
Germany. Perhaps it afforded later on a suggestion that the 
United States, with its “strange absence of policemen,” must 


be a nice country for emigrants. In an essay on German, 


literature and art Heine appears, but less for his poetry 
than for his Jewish birth, on which is pivoted a long- 
drawn-out and fully documented sermon on the Anti- 
Semitism of Wagner, with “his stovepipe hat and trousers,” 
while his operas are almost entirely tabooed. Mr. Bigelow’s 
German friends will enjoy the paragraph in which he deals with 
Schubert’s “immortal 600 Volkslieder, the delight of nursery 
and drawing-room,” and calls his vocal sublimities, with 
those of Beethoven and Mozart, “mighty forces which were 
felt in every peasant’s cabin.” Volkslieder, we need hardly 
say, are popular traditional songs; to give that designation to 
such prodigies of scientific vocal music as the Wanderer, or 
Am Meer, or the Schéne Miillerin cycle affords a curious 
example of how the best informed men occasionally stumble. 

The “struggle for liberty” opened in 1817 with the 
famous festival of the Wartburg, near Hisenach, where 
Luther flung his inkstand at the Devil’s head, and Tann- 
hiuser, as edited by Wagner, made love to the Holy 
Elizabeth. University students flocked to the castle from 
all parts of Germany, and after a banquet given them 
by Goethe’s friend, Karl August of Saxe-Weimar, kindled 
the symbolical bonfires so well known in history. The author 
gives a picturesque description of this episode, but no 
sooner are the students started up the hill than the road is 
blocked by an excursus on the Jews, which is itself padded 
with another excursus on the Rothschilds, whose pedigree 
is brought down to 1880 in a complete Who’s Who. We 
shall not say nthil ad rem when we are told that an article on 
this notable gathering was published in the JIs7s, “a periodical 
which ranked with our Spectator of London”? The author is 
at his best in his full memorial of the great propagator of 
gymnastics, Turnvater Jahn, which no American or English- 
man will read without losing his temper. This great enemy of 
that vile German vice, the academic duel, was no demagogue, 
but an honest Monarchist: his intimate relations with the 
Minister Hardenberg, who himself dissented from Metternich’s 
proofs that gymnastics meant treason, did not save the vener- 
able patriot from years of persecution and imprisonment. 

Mr. Bigelow gives a telling account of the atrocious Carls- 
bad Decrees of 1819, under which thinkers and students were 
thrown into prison by the hundred for illegal reading, writing, 
or talking. As preface to that execrable business, the author 
describes the descent of Metternich from his coach at the 
‘White Lion,’ adding statistics @ la Baedeker, ancient and 
modern, of the popular health resort where “jaded business 
men from Chicago and Kansas City,” Polish and Galician 
Jews with curls and gaberdines, crowned heads, and bagmen 
jostle each other, as the devotees of the Sprudel know, on 
terms of democratic equality. Some of the orators and scribes 
who lecture us from the depths of their ignorance on German 
affairs should study Mr. Bigelow’s valuable narrative of the 
rise of the Zollverein. Prior to that reform the traders and 
travellers crossing Germany in its breadth were stopped at 
thirty-six Custom-houses belonging to the States traversed. 
Prussia, taken singly, was divided into sixty-seven separate 
fiscal provinces, each with its own tariff and methods of 
valuation, an ultra-Chinese system which the “ King of ships,” 
as Frederick the Great said, swept away in 1818 to make 
room for a complete unification of import-duties. The 
territorial inter-tessellation from which the Monarchy and 
some of its neighbours suffered was at its worst in 
Thuringia, and in 1819 the Duke of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, wanting the wherewithal to build a theatre, agreed.to 
the fiscal absorption of his minute duchy by Prussia on 
reasonable cash terms. Parallel unified fiscal groups grew 
elsewhere in Germany, junctions were effected in various 
directions, and twenty years later, when Hesse-Darmstadt 
joined the Northern Union, the Zollverein was on the high 
road to completion. Mr. Bigelow rightly explains that all 
this was a financial movement with Free-trade tariffs, and 
that “Protection was a principle that only came in with 
Bismarck.” 
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A NEW IRISH RHYMER.* 


Mr. JoHn Stevenson, the author of Pat M’ Carty: his Rhymes, 
is experimenting in different directions, trying his feet in 
prose and his wings in verse, and at times so much more 
successfully in one or the other region that he may be said to 
be justified in his evident indecision as to which he is better 
fitted for. ; 

Miss Norah Hopper in her first volume, Ballads in Prose, 
accustomed us to alternate passages in prose and verse ; but 
there was a method in this combination, lyrical verse forming 
an agreeable interlude to poetical prose narrative. Mr. 
Stevenson, on the other hand, is at pains to. give us 
prose introductions to his poetical sections, some of which 
undoubtedly are more poetical than the verse which they 
preface. For example, “The Winds,” a remarkably fine piece 
of imaginative prose, introduces detailed poetic studies on the 
same theme, containing descriptive passages good of their 
kind, but too much worked out on a plan. Shelley was 
content to write the “Ode to the West Wind,” and Kingsley 
to apostrophise the North-Easter; but Mr. Stevenson must 
have it out with every point of the compass. 

But it is one thing to compare such an original as Dr. 
Joyce’s “ Voyage of Maeldune” with Tennyson’s adaptation of 
it—the point of interest being that Dr. Joyce’s work was the 
sole source of Tennyson’s inspiration—it is another to have 
to pass judgment on, or to take stock of, raw material before 
it is worked up into a more or less finished: result. “More or 
less finished,” because Mr. Stevenson is curiously unequal in 
the quality of his verse, which, at times delightfully direct 
in thought and musical in flow, is at others as markedly 
lacking in these essentials of lyrics in dialect. 

And this brings us to the most interesting consideration 
raised by the study of Mr. Stevenson’s verse. It is this. 
What should be the limitations of the use of dialect in verse ? 
Surely it should be confined as far as possible to compositions 
of afresh, simple kind. The humour it expresses should not 
be cynical or grotesque, the description it attempts should 
not be subtle or in any sense self-conscious. Finally, lyrics 
in dialect should be written from the inside, not the outside, 
standpoint. The writer ought, therefore, like Burns, to 
appeal to the peasant class as a typical representative of 
it, or throw himself into its feelings through that in- 
tuitive sympathy with it which Lady Nairne and Lady 
Dufferin possessed. There is always a temptation on the part 
of a writer who has mastered a dialect, and yet is not “ of it,” 
to apply it to sophistical uses. And where this is done, how- 
ever daintily or delicately, by writers like “ Moira O'Neill,” 
who as a rule use it with such just effect, the result 
does not ring quite true. The fact is that poems in 
dialect, like the best children’s poems, should be crystally 
pure from mannerisms of any sort, and quite free from 
every sophisticated point of view. Mrs.. Ewing wrote as a 
child for children, and still rules their hearts; and Robert 
Louis Stevenson is one of the very. few British writers who 
have got inside the British child, and therefore produced 
true children’s poems. And similarly the only test for proving 
the truth of dialect poems is that they should be accepted 
by the class which they represent, as is the case with all the 
dialect verse of Burns and others to that manner born, and 
much of Barnes, Waugh, Brown, and Allingham. 

But Mr. Stevenson has not yet come into his poetical 
kingdom. As he is experimenting between verse and prose, 
so he is experimenting between the use of dialect pure and 
simple, and verse with more or less admixture of it. And 
whilst concerned with this process, he certainly does not take 
himself too seriously, though occasionally too serio-comically. 
But it is time that we should let him speak for himself when 
at his best, and our first quotations shall be from two very 
striking descriptive poems under the heading of “Death,” 
which we print side by side for purposes of contrast :— 


“Two FuNERALS. 


LANG DICK TAMSON’S. MRS. WILLIE BROON’S. 


It’s a wet day. It’s a fine day 
The wind just roars and the sea| This first o’ May. 

dashes Ootside o’ daurs the sun’s just 
Great clouds of spray min’, 





* Pat M’Carty, Farmer of Antrim: his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson, London: 
E. Arnold. [6s. net.] 


Clane ow’r the way. 
Man but it pours!—the rain— 
and splashes 
The road’s red clay 
Knee-high and , thick on 
mourner’s breeches. 
When the ould hearse grunts 
and pitches 
The dirt flies high. 
Puir Dick! Puir Dick! 
We hae nae say 
In choice o’ day 
For this decamp. * 
He’s got a bad day for his dittin’. 
I’m fear’d he’ll find 
The new hoose damp, 
But he'll no mind, altho’ his 
sittin’ 
Is for lang lease— 
The thocht o’ gaun to’t mak’s 
me shiver. 
God gi’e him peace. 
They'll hae the grace 
To clear a bit 
That flooded pit— 
A cauld wet place 
To ask a man—a human 
creatur’— 
To lie doon in; 
It looks like sin 
Altho’ it’s in the way o’ natur’ 
Why can we no’ 
At time to go 
Just disappear, 
Or gang off in 
A lightnin’ flash. 
Or with the win’ 
For charioteer, 
Attain the cluds, 
Leavin’ nae ash 
Nor corpse behind, 
Only the duds ? 
Och, sure the woe, 
The warst 0’ a’, 
Is puttin’ 0’ 
The shape awa’. 
The clargyman 
Wi book in han’ 
Is gaun to pray, 
Hats off—hats off— 
On sic a day 
We weel micht pray 
Wi’ covered heid, 
And hae nae blame on us o 
scornin’ 
Or disrespeck 
O’ God or deid, 
While the effeck 
Wad be the same. 
O earth, air, sky, 
When kinsfolk die 
And hearts are sair, 
Wi’ storm o’ grief that needs 
assuagin’, 
Why do ye try 
To hurt us mair 
By flood and storm in anger 
in’? 


> 


Inside, the noo, 

He daurna keek, 

The blinds are doon 

Death’s been to seek 

Sagal geist Broon. 

€ hoose is fu’ o’ 6 

weemin = silk'd 

Wi’ bonnets on, 

Directin’ maid 

Wi nod and sign, 

As if afraid 

They micht awake 

The one that’s gone; 











r i 
Why, why, O why! 


the quiet eye :— 


That inch o’ light 

Beside the blind 

It gi’es a sight 

O’ hill in gledsome sunshing 
lyin’ 

Sae calm and sweet 

Ye’d think to see’t 

It never heerd 0’ people dyin’, 


And ower there 

A big black craw 

Is flappin’ doon; 

Ye hear his caw; 

What does he care 

For Mrs. Broon? 

The de’il a hair. 

And there’s the bairn, 

The peety o’t! 

Oot playin’ wi’ a sarvin’-woman, 

The puir wee tot 

Has yet to learn 

This May-day’s cost. 

But twa year, scarce,— 

Too young to ken 

What she has lost, 

She kicks and craws at somo 
thin’ comin’. 

It—it’s the hearse. 


There’s the Amen. 

Dust. Dust to dust. 

The words are said, 

We've laid her in 

That narrow bed, 

To which a’ must, 

At some time, win. 

O great’s the woe when birds 
are singin’ 

And sun shines bright, 

And a’ below the earth ig 
springin’ 

To life and light, 

That one should go 

Whaur nane can see— 

To death and night. 

It mak’s us dumb 

Wi’ terror dark, 

E’en tho’ it be 

The will o’ God. 

To think we come 

Frae sic sad wark 

As puttin’ doon 

Below the sod 

Puir Mrs. Broon.” 


“A Peat Bog” is a good specimen of a set of descriptive 
poems which show Pat M’Carty to have the true harvest of 


“Ugly |—wi’ plumes o’ canavan the snowy 
Noddin’ guid morrow to the passer by, 
The nut-brown water-pools that lie wind-rippled 
Or stilly picturin’ a second sky. 


Ugly !—wi’ forest stretches of the bracken, 
The mossy dyke-sides’ velvet green array, 
The clustered rashes—battle spears of fairies, 
A thousand thousand ready for the fray. 


You—the hearth-happiness of bygone ages, 
The present nourisher of life that stirs 

Man’s heat to be in unborn dreary winters 

His light still slumberin’ in buried firs, 

Firs that are fragrant as that auld sweet cedar 
That once on Lebanon its airms stretched wide. 
Black—as the tents of Kedar—are ye truly 
But comely, comely as the king-sought bride.” 


This is a beautiful description, but the dialect, so successful in 
the first sixteen lines, fails to convince in the last eight, 
obviously because the thought expressed calls for treatment 
in classical English. And what was Pat the Rhymer about 
not to make his penultimate line run thus :— 





“ Black are ye truly as the tents of Kedar”? 
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— . . 

Mr. Stevenson’s extraordinary. freshness is, perhaps, best 
exemplified in his “Ode to the Lark,” for he has dared and 
ed in spite of the fact that we have Shelley’s and 

Hogg’s skylarks ringing in our ears. This skylark sermon 

igindeed a perfect piece of work, and we should like to have 

gpace to quote it in eatenso; but here is an extract :— 

i “ Bonnie birdie, brown of feather, 

Often do I wonder whether 

God, who made ye rise and sing, 

Gave that power o’ throat and wing, 
That the dullest souls amang us, 
Might, o’er all the woes that thrang us, 
Learn from ye to rise and wait 

In the sunshine at His gate. 

Leave the scorn o’ folks above us, 
Faults and slights o’ them that love us, 
All the little bitin’ ills, 

Loss that worries, care that kills, 
Dread o’ what will be to-morrow, 

Hill o’ danger, cloud 0’ sorrow, 

Far below us, while we soar, 

Drinkin’ freely more and more 

O’ the sunny air o’ Heaven, 

Not one day but a’ the seven.” 

Mr. Stevenson keeps somewhat remarkably free from the 
two sides of lyrical poetry which we most expect from an 
Trishman,—songs of love and songs of country. He prefaces 
his chapter on “Love” with the unpromising sentence‘ 
“They are here in the matter of wiving disciples of Shakspeare 
rather than Crabbe: for they marry early and the husband is 
asa rule older than the wife”; and proceeds in a matter-of- 
fact strain to descant upon two “entirely dissimilar types of 
Ulster peasants,” of whom neither is “romantic in love- 
making.” On the other hand, he certainly does bring out the 
romantic side of married life in “ Wife and Wean,” a charming 
fight of imagination, if it is not a bit of veiled autobiography- 
His solitary patriotic poem, “Ireland,” is not a success. 
Though a clever bit of verse, it leaves us cold. 


The “ Abbey Tales” suggest a comparison with the 
“TIngoldsby Legends.” The latter, however we may disagree 
with their mocking spirit, carry us away by their literary 
felicity. The reverse is true of Mr. Stevenson’s “Tales.” 
Even the best of them, “Friar John,” is so wanting in 
literary finish that we feel a story of fine serious import has 
not received adequate treatment. But Mr. Stevenson has true 
pathos, humour both of a broad and a playful kind, a musical 
lilt which carries us pleasantly through his descriptive narra- 
tive verses, and here and again an impressiveness of thought 
and a power of phrase-making in prose and verse which should 
bring him success in both modes of literary expression. But 
he needs to sow the flowers of his poetical garden with a more 
sparing hand, and to trim them with a keener eye to artistic 
effect, if he is to reach in Ulster poetry the high standard 
set up by “Moira O’Neill” for Antrim, and by Professor 
Savage-Armstrong for Down. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


apts 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Alfred Tennyson. By Arthur Christopher Benson. With 8 
Illustrations. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Few things of the 
kind are more striking than the multiplication of editions of 
Tennyson’s poems as they become released from copyright, and 
of books upon his life and work. This mass of literature, 
constantly increasing, can only be compared to that which grew 
up in his life and just after his death around the great poet of 
the Roman Empire, whom the late Laureate in so many ways 
resembled. Professors, grammarians, schoolmasters, popular 
lecturers, brother-poets, all had their turn at Virgil, all are now 
trying their hand on Tennyson. Now, as then, the effort is partly 
literary and professional, partly a labour of love. It need hardly 
be said that the more it is the latter the better it is. Notably is 
this the case with the artistic and dainty little book before us. A 
happy poet himself, a skilled critic and literary artist, a scholar, 
anda Cambridge scholar, Mr. Arthur Benson has many of the 
most necessary qualifications for making a study of Tennyson, 
He did not, he tells us, know the poet. “With himself, to my 
eternal regret, I never exchanged a word. Virgilium vidi tantwm.” 
But his father, the Archbishop, and his uncle, Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, were old and intimate friends of Lord Tennyson, and 
Mr. Benson has known, of course, ever so many more of the poet’s 
circle of acquaintance, and has a direct and living tradition which 





makes itself apparent in many of his pages. Let it be said at 
once that he has achieved no small measure of success. His book 
has charm—charm of presentment, charm of style—a light 
and graceful touch, and a spice of critical pleasantry which 
make it very readable. Mr. Benson says some things which 
are new, and he says them delightfully. His account of all 
the more personal ‘side of Tennyson, of his relations, in par- 
ticular, to mother, wife, and son, is full of taste and sympathy. 
The sentence in which he describes the settling-down at Farring- 
ford is specially happy. ‘Into this quiet domestic life,” he says 
of it, Tennyson sank like a diving bird into a pool with hardly a 
ripple.” His contrast, again, between the attitude of Words- 
worth and Tennyson towards Nature is excellent. ‘“ Wordsworth 
feared the invasion of science as he might have feared the attack 
of a ruthless foe. Tennyson boldly crossed the frontier and 
annexed for ever the province of science to the domain of poetry.” 
It is, however, only fair to Wordsworth to remember that he fore- 
told that a time would come when this would be done, though he 
did not realise that it wasso near. Mr. Benson finds the real Tenny- 
son in the poet, not in the Laureate; in the mystic, not in the 
man of the world; in the Virgilian, not in the Horatian vein; in 
the affinity to Keats rather than to Wordsworth or Goethe. He 
thinks that the early Tennyson was the truer and better Tenny- 
son. But he hardly does justice to the other vein, which was 
ever a natural and noble vein, and was already present when he 
wrote “Freedom,” and “Love thou thy land,” and “The States- 
man.” It is true, doubtless, that, finding himself Laureate, stil] 
more, finding himself every where listened to, Tennyson became more 
self-critical and deliberate. Here, again, the parallel of Virgil 
is illuminating. The young Virgil to whom, as his friend Horace 
said, “the Muses that love the country accorded a vein of dulcet 
pleasantry ” is to be found in the “ Eclogues”; but the true Virgil 
is to be found, not less but rather more fully, in the “ Georgics” ; 
and more fully yet, despite its mixed and artificial character, in 
the “ Aeneid”; and most fully of all, in alltaken together. Tenny- 
son without “ Maud” and “In Memoriam ” is Virgil without the 
Fourth and Sixth “ Aeneids.” Tennyson without the “ Idylls” is 
Virgil without the rest of the “ Aeneid.” The consequence is that 
though Mr. Benson does ample justice to the sweetness and magic of 
Tennyson, he scarcely does justice to his greatness and wisdom. He 
thinks “ his intellectual force was not great nor his knowledge 
profound.” This hardly agrees with the judgment of his peers, of 
Tyndall or Martineau, of Lord Selborne or of “ old Fitz” himself, 
whom Mr. Benson so often quotes. He is perhaps too severe on 
the sonnets. Tennyson did not, it is true, much affect the 
sonnet, but the early lines on “ Love and Death” and on 
“ Alexander” are surely better than any of his brother’s, which 
Mr. Benson approves, and “Montenegro” is one of the finest of 
the kind in the language. Of the plays he takes the conventional 
view that it is a pity Tennyson ever wrote them. Time will 
show whether this view is just. It is only a few years ago 
that all theatre managers thought that Shakespeare spelt ruin. 
None play and few read Marlowe. But Becket was a success, 
and is even now being played again. But whether Mr. Benson 
praises or criticises, he does it with grace. One point calls 
for special remark. Mr. Benson’s attitude towards previous 
critics and biographers is an example to all. Specially exem- 
plary is his attitude towards the great Memoir by the poet’s 
son. In a passage as true as it is subtle, he praises the tact 
of the father in suppressing the unpublished poems, and of the 
son in inserting them, not indeed in the poetical works, but 
in the Life. In taking leave of this attractive little volume, 
and commending it non sine grano to all who wish to 
study Tennyson, we will add one word which the moment of its 
appearance dictates. Much nonsense has been written about Lord 
Tennyson’s peerage. Mr. Benson handles it with sense and 
justice. Lord Tennyson was anxious, amongst other things, he 
writes, “that his son should eventually have a chance of playing 
a part in the political world.” The wish has already found a rich 
realisation. It only remains to add that the illustrations are 
well chosen and reproduced. Like the Life, they give both the 
realistic and the heroic presentment,—the head by “Dicky” 
Doyle and the amateur sketch by James Spedding, side by side 
with the noble portraits, in youth, by Samuel Laurence, and in 
age, by Watts. 








THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The Story of New Zealand. By Professor Frank Parsons, Ph.D. 
“Equity Series.” (Edited and published by C. F. Taylor, 
Philadelphia.)—This massive and exhaustive illustrated volume 
of nearly eight hundred and fifty pages contains “a history of 
New Zealand from the earliest times to the present, with special 
reference to the political, industrial, and social development of 
the island commonwealth ; including the industrial evolution 
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dating from 1870, the political revolution of 18.0, the causes and 
consequences, and the general movement of events throughout 
the four periods of New Zealand history.” We may say at once 
that it is a volume which every one closely interested in New 
Zealand must possess. It is particularly valuable as containing 
an elaborate and well-balanced statement of the great social 
experiments that have been in progress since 1890. It is possible 
that Professor Parsons regards these experiments with an 
enthusiasm which will not be shared by all economists; but the 
whole case is stated, and the reader is in a position to draw his 
own economic conclusions. An enormous mass of facts is set 
forth with lucidity, and in a manner which cannot fail to be 
interesting, though at times we must confess that the style 
_ is a little too modern and familiar to please the readers of 
standard histories. The book is, however, a treasure-house of 
information that will prove invaluable to future historians. 
In places authorities for statements are not given when the need 
for such authorities is very evident. This unfortunately occurs 
in the opening sketch:—“ A little over 500 years ago (about 
1875 A.D.) the Maoris, a savage people from the islands of 
Polynesia, arrived at these islands in their double canoes ..... . 
by means of such canoes these daring and enterprising people 
became the greatest navigators known until the century of 
Columbus. They were a brown people, fair sized, heavily built, 
strong and athletic, with intellectual superiority to match. They 
found the country inhabited by aborigines, of which we know 
very little. It is understood that the Maoris ate them up.” We 
should like the authority for these statements. The slight available 
information seems to show that the period before Tasman’s flying 
visit in 1642 was shrouded in deep obscurity through which there 
could be discerned only two facts,—two Polynesian invasions at 
quite unascertainable dates, the first made by a race known 
as the Morioris (of whom a few still survive), and the second 
by the better-known Maoris. Both these races are supposed 
to have come from Asia by way of the Pacific. The reasons 
given by Professor Parsons for the virtual exclusion of the 
Chinese from New Zealand are very pertinent at the present 
time. “They do not bring their women; they seldom marry; 
they have no family responsibilities, no social interests, no capital, 
no knowledge of English. They will live in hovels and scorn 
sanitation. They are unclean, conceal contagious diseases from 
the authorities, and are a menace to the public health. It is true 
that they are industrious, but that is not enough. A man may 
be industrious and yet be dirty, miserly, ignorant, a shirker of 
social duty, a source of weakness in the civic life, and a danger 
to the public health. All these most of the Chinese immigrants 
are. Moreover, their low plane of living makes even their in- 
dustry a curse instead of a benefit...... His competition is 
unfair. He degrades the standard of living. In trade his ideas 
are undercutting and deceit.” These are the views of some of 
the most public-spirited men in New Zealand. When will they 
be held in South Africa? It is, however, only fair to say that 
some New Zealand writers consider the Chinese “untiring, sober, 
healthy, cheap to feed,” and object to them solely on the ground 
of cheap labour. 








THE COLONIES. 


The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies and of their 
System of Government: an Introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Hugh Edward 
Egerton, M.A. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 5s.)—This is 
practically a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Lucas’s valuable 
work. Mr. Egerton here gives us a useful sketch of the various 
types of colony and colonisation in the ancient world. He then 
deals with the Age of Discovery, which had its origin in the 
stimulus given by Henry the Navigator in the mid-fifteenth 
century to maritime enterprise. In North Africa Prince Henry 
gathered much knowledge, too, of the great caravan tracks, and 
we are told that “by means of these Arab caravans, far more was 
known of North Africa in the Middle Ages than was known in 
modern times tilla quite recent date. The mosque and royal 
palace at Timbuktoo were the work of a Granada architect ...., 
in this connexion it may be noted that a later map, published 
in 1591, marks, on information gathered by the Portuguese, 
the equatorial lakes, the Victoria and Albert Nyanza, to- 
gether with lake Tanganyika, whose existence was unknown to 
more recent geographers until their discovery by more modern 
explorers.” Mr. Egerton passes from the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Colonial Empires to the colonising work of Holland and 
France, and finally to that of Britain. The chapter on the 
influence of religious dissent on the foundation of the Colonies is 
one of value and interest, while modern Colonial economic ques- 
tions are dealt with fully and in a weighty manner. We cannot 





but think that, in the long run, it was as well that the « 

marine Empire” dreamt of by Pownall was but a dream 

Imperial Zollverein would eventually have prevented = 
advance more effectually than the foolish commercia] fetters a 
were thrown off with the advent of Free-trade. Nor do w 
believe that the future lies in this direction. We cannot . 
that the argument against Protection loses any of its these io 
extending the area over which freedom of trade ig et 
though of course the virus of Protection is weakened by : 


considerable extension of free trading. Mr. Egerton, bent 
discusses these economic questions with fairness and discretion, 


and we agree with him that the future of the Empire lies to 
great extent in the hands of those who can develop in a scientifig 
fashion its physical possibilities, as by the construction of canals 
and the cutting of isthmuses. The book is one that all who arg 
interested in Colonial development should possess, 








NYASALAND UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFIcg. 

Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. By H. L. Duff, (G. Bell 
and Sons. 12s. net.)—The Protectorate of Nyasaland (including 
the Shiré Highlands, part of the Shiré Valley, and the Western 
shore generally of Lake Nyasa) is something less than thirteen 
years old. Its acquisition could not be accomplished with. 
out fighting; but, on the whole, the causes of war were 
adequate and just; if any fault is to be found with the 
policy pursued, it is, Mr. Duff thinks, that it was not 
thorough. Mr. Duff tells the story of the early days of the 
Protectorate in a very sober and modest way. His own part in 
the business began at the end of 1897, when affairs wore a some 
what gloomy aspect. Some white men were besieged in a remote 
fort lying a long way to the west; there were ten thousand 
native warriors in the field, and the Protectorate army numbered 
less than one thousand, Sikhs led by British officers. But dis. 
cipline and machine guns prevailed in the struggle, and when 
Mr. Duff reached Zomba the danger was over. Happily, his own 
subject is not military operations, but the aspect and resources of 
the country ; the conditions of life as a European finds them, and 
the state of the native population; the organisation of their tribes 
social and political ; their characteristics, physical, intellectual, and 
moral; and most important, of course, of all, the principles on 
which European administration of their affairs is to be carried 
on. It is not for a stay-at-home critic to pronounce an opinion 
on such matters. All that he can do is to judge of the temper of 
mind which a writer who is drawing from his personal experiences 
brings to his task. One of Mr. Duff’s most noteworthy remarks is 
that we are in the habit of expecting too much from the savage. 
We must never forget that he is capable of advancement; but he 
has to be dealt with as being what he is, not as what he may be. 
The subject bristles with difficulties. The chapter in which we 
are told how the religious ideas of the people have positively 
been weakened by contact with civilisation exhibits one of 
these. But we must leave these and other topics for our readers 
to examine for themselves. One important matter we must 
mention,—Mr. Duff’s objection to any extensive deportation of 
labour from Nyasaland to meet the requirements of the mining 
interest in Rhodesia and the Transvaal. 








THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 

The Elizabethan Lyric: a Study. By John Erskine. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The formal evolution of the Elizabethan 
lyric has long been one of the obscurest phenomena of English 
literature. It is therefore with keen interest that students will 
turn to Dr. Erskine’s monograph. When they close the book, 
however, it is to be feared that it will be with a sense of dis- 
appointment. Nowhere do we find the width of vision, the sure- 
ness of grasp, the keenness of insight, and the felicity of 
selection that are absolutely essential to the satisfactory treat- 
ment of such a highly complicated, and at the same time 
minutely delicate, question of aesthetic history. No doubt there 
is much sound analysis in the volume, and certain broad ideas 
likewise emerge from the inquiry—we have no wish to disparage 
the merits of the work—but it does not solve the problem, and 
does not succeed in presenting us with a coherent whole. The 
history of the Elizabethan lyric remains to be written. The pages of 
Dr. Erskine’s study, moreover, literally bristle with what courtesy 
bids us call oversights. Forms such as brigt and ligt argue some un- 
familiarity with Middle English ; Ffor is not much better, though 
here the author is probably merely reproducing an error of his 
source. Bristow can hardly be regarded as a current form of 
Bristol, and its use raises a suspicion as to whether the author is 
aware of the identity. The remark on Sephestia’s song m 
“Menaphon,”—“the infant is evidently the child of an illicit 
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love”—suggests that the author had not read the romance. To 
speak of the “songs” of “ Britannia’s Pastorals” as“ eclogues” is 
wholly meaningless, and to speak of the poem as “an imitation of 
the ‘Shepherds Calender’” is to our mind no less so. We find no 
mention of Wyatt’s “Farewell to his Lute,” one of the finest 
elegiac poems in English, and it may well be thought his master- 
piece. Breton is dismissed in a line or two; yet he is absolutely 
unrivalled in his own style, as, for example, in the verses 
él “Good Muse, rock me asleep 
With some sweet harmony ; 
The weary eye is not to keep 
Thy wary company.” 

No mention is made of the one sonnet of Drayton’s that stands 
unsurpassed in English poetry. Fulke Greville is nowhere men- 
tioned; yet his “sequence” “Celica,” though not printed till 
1688, was “ Written in his Youth, and familiar Exercise with Sir 
Philip Sidney.” Slips in quotation are also frequent. On p. 118 
the correct reading is “ Phillis was loved, and she lik’t Corydon.” 
On p. 68 Dr. Erskine has probably followed his authority, but we 
imagine “ Tulles Cesar, Hector, Ausy Pompee” should be either 
“Julles Cesar, Hector, ausy Pompee,” or “Tulles, Cesar,” &c. In 
Politian’s chorus on p. 262 beve is misprinted for bere. We 
further wonder whether Mr. Lee will be pleased at being credited 
with a Life of “Shakspere.” These defects would be of little 
account if the volume could boast of high positive merit; but 
where this is absent, one looks at least for evidence of accurate 
and careful work. The introductory chapter contains a discussion 
of lyric poetry from the point of view of literary aesthetics. 
Though having little connection with the subsequent inquiry, 
and not altogether convincing in itself, this discussion is not 
without value. The most interesting point in the whole study is 
the author’s theory that the development of musical qualities in 
the verse of the lyric itself necessitated a divorce from actual 
melody. There is a good deal to be said for the view, though 
this does not, as Dr. Erskine appears to think, dispose of the 
influence of music on the development of the Elizabethan lyric. 








THE ANCIENT LIBRARIES OF CANTERBURY AND 
DOVER. 


The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover: the Catalogues 
of the Libraries of Christ Church Priory and St. Augustine’s Abbey at 
Canterbury and of St. Martin’s Priory at Dover. Now First 
Collected and Published, with an Introduction and Identification 
of the Extant Remains, by Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D. 
(The University Press, Cambridge. 20s. net.)—It is to be feared 
that Dr. James’s work will not find many readers. This is to 
be regretted, and could any effort on the part of a reviewer 
secure it a wider appreciation it should not be wanting. The 
public, however, which is interested in a reprint of the 
catalogues of libraries long since dispersed is necessarily 
limited. It is to the identification of the existent fragments, 
scattered through a hundred different collections, and to the 
brilliant introduction on the history of the libraries in question, 
that we must look for such attractions as the volume may 
possess for ordinary mortals. We cannot pretend that the 
appeal is a wide one. Nor can we hold that the volume 
possesses any high value from the “practical” point of view. 
What we do maintain, and maintain most strongly, is that all 
work of the superlative qualities within its own field presented 
by Dr. James’s volume is in itself a valuable acquisition and an 
end in itself, and that it is by the publication, so far as its 
finances will permit, of such work that an academic Press 
justifies its existence. As to the excellence of the present work 
there can be no question. It has, moreover, a charm and potent 
fascination for what we may perhaps term the esoteric antiquary, 
the man who has apprehended the history of humanity and 
shared the mystic vision of the past. So, again, to the true 
bibliographer the determination, for instance, of the number of 
volumes in Henry of Eastry’s catalogue of the Christ Church 
books possesses the interest and excitement of a novel. To con- 
gratulate Dr. James would be of the nature of an impertinence ; 
but we may so far honour ourselves as to enroll us among those 
who have a due appreciation of his work. We have only noted 
one slip,—namely, “ Caedmon” for “ Cadmon” on p. xxv. 








MR. YEATS’S PLAYS. 

The King’s Threshold; On Baile’s Strand. By W. B. Yeats. 
(A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.)—The Houwr-Glass; Cathleen ni 
Houlihan; The Pot of Broth. (Same author, publisher, and 
price.) —These two volumes contain the plays of Mr. Yeats, three 
or four of which were acted a little while ago at the Royalty 
Theatre in London, under the auspices of the Irish National 






Theatre. As literature, the best of them are, we think, On Baile’s 
Strand and Cathleen ni Houlihan ; but all have interest, although 
upon those who know Mr. Yeats’s work the question, Might they 
not perhaps have been better? will probably intrude. We have 
a feeling that the author has not done all he might; we look in 
vain for hints of that magic of which he has ‘the secret, he 
almost alone among living poets. In The Pot of Broth, which 
is mere farce, a trifle light as air, magic would, of course, 
have no place; but there are pages and pages of The King’s 
Threshold which call for a gleam of the divine light and have it 
not. Now and then an exquisite phrase rewards us, but for the 
most part Mr. Yeats seems to have been completing his task too 
rapidly. In reading the morality, The Hour-Glass, we have the 
same feeling; the idea has been valued too highly, the workman- 
ship too low; nor is one quite convinced of the author’s sincerity. 
But in Cathleen ni Houlihan the simplest possible theme has a 
fine dignity, and an atmosphere of the poet’s own impressive 
unreality too. Some peasants sit together on the eve of one 
Michael’s wedding, when to them enters an old woman demanding 
help to recover her own. Not food does she want and not money, 
but the strength of young men. Beneath her wistful words 
Michael wavers, until when at the close his bride arrives to claim 
him, he repudiates the engagement and follows the old woman out 
into the world. The end is perfect :— 


** Peter [To Patrick, laying a hand on hisarm]. Did you see an old woman 
going down the path ? 
Patrick, I did not ; but I saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a queen.”” 


We need not say that the old woman is Ireland herself. The 
little play is an almost flawless example of the dramatic allegory, 
and we cannot conceive of it having any other than a rapturous 
reception wherever young Ireland is gathered together. On 
Baile’s Strand has more of authentic drama, The theme is yet 
another incident in the crowded life of Cuchullain. It is the 
Irish variant of the legend of Sohrab and Rustum: Cuchullain, 
all unknowingly and all unwillingly, stimulated to the act by 
King Concobar, kills his own son. He discovers what he has 
done from the speeches of Fintain, an old blind rascal, who is led 
about by Barach the fool. The ending holds perhaps the finest 
flash of inspiration in either book :— 

“ Cuchullain. Concobar, Concobar, the sword in your heart. 

[He goes out. A pause. The fool goes to the great 
door at back and looks out after him. 

Barach. He is going ip King Concobar; they are all under the tree. No, 
no, he is standing still. There is a great wave going to break and he is looking 
atit. Ah! now he is running down to the sea, but he is holding up his sword 
as if he were going intoa fight. [A pause.] Well struck, well struck ! 

Fintain. What is he doing now ? 

Barach. Oh, he is fighting the waves. 

Fintain. He sees King Concobar’s crown on every one of them, 

Barach. There, he has struck ata big one. He has struck the crown off it, 
he has made the foam fly. There again another big one. [Shouting without. 

Fintain. Where are the Kings? What are the Kings doing? 

Barach. They are shouting and running down to the shore, and the people 
are running out of the houses, they are all running. 

Fintain. You say they are running out of the houses, there will be nobody 
left in the houses. Listen, fool. : 

Barach. There, he is down! He is up again! He is going out into the 
deep water. 

Fintain. Come here, fool; come here, I say. 

Barach [Coming towards him but looking backwards towards the door]. What 
is it? . 

Fintain. There will be nobody in the houses. Come this way, come 
quickly; the ovens will be full ; we will put our hands into the ovens, 

[They go out.” 


We do not see why On Baile’s Strand should not find a welcome 
at any serious theatre. The two little books should be prized by 
all who liked the recent performances at the Royalty, and by all 
lovers of poetry too. 








FERNANDO DI SOTO. 

Fernando di Soto. By R.B.CunninghameGraham. (W. Heine- 
mann. 7s.6d. net.)—Mr. Cunninghame Graham is as interesting, 
as paradoxical, and, we cannot help adding, as provoking as 
usual. We should advise every one to read his preface, not 
because it is sensible and judicious—it is nothing of the kind— 
but because they will see him at his worst. Here is a specimen: 
“ Pious historians, Protestant in creed, self-righteous, and agog 
to intensify the sins of other faiths, so that their co-religionists’ 
witness may escape the pressure of their well-earned pack-saddles, 
have described Pizarro and Cortés, describing them as fiends, 
when they were merely conquerors at worst.” That is a kindly, 
equitable judgment! But having thus “cleansed his bosom” of 
this “perilous stuff,” he becomes fairly reasonable. Vigorous, 
picturesque, with an eye for effective detail, he always is. An 
occasional gibe at what other people commonly believe of value 
may easily be put up with. Soto was one of the heroes of the 
conquest of Peru; he shared in the great plunder of Cuzco, and 
returned to Spain with his share of the spoil, which came to more 
than £30,000, taking the ducat at 3s. 9d.. What it means 
in present value it would not be easy to say. The treasure 
to be divided was not really large, perhaps £800,000—Alexander 








found twenty times as much at Susa—but then there were but 
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some two hundred soldiers to divide it. It was the ransom for 
the Inca. Pizarro took it, and then put the ransomed man to 
death. It is not easy to see how he conformed to what Mr. 
Graham says was his ideal,—honour first, and then gold; even 
Soto, though he disapproved of the murder, took the money. 
Soto remained in Spain for some four years; and then, having 
purchased from Charles V. the right to conquer Florida, set sail 
again for the West. Then we have his adventures in this second 
expedition. Thescene of this wasin North America, in the region 
of the Mississippi. Here he met with fiercer enemies than Peru 
could bring against him; and gold was deplorably absent. He 
died of fever at some unknown village in the forty-third year of 
his age. That he was better than his fellows we may readily 
concede; but when Mr. Graham asks us to allow that “no taint 
of avarice clings to his name,” he asks too much. “Each ounce 
of gold brought from the Indies must have turned red in all its 
particles,” he says himself. However, much must be pardoned 
to one who had at least the conspicuous merit of not being an 
Englishman. 








MEMOIRS OF ANNA M. W. PICKERING. 


Memoirs of Anna M. W. Pickering. Edited by her Son, Spencer 
Pickering, F.R.S. (Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.)—Anna 
Pickering was the eldest child of John Spencer Stanhope and 
Elizabeth Coke (daughter of Mr. Coke of Holkham, created 
Earl of Leicester in 1837). She married P. A. Pickering, Q.C., 
and died in 1901. During her twenty-five years of widowhood 
she wrote the family records here published. The volume is, to 
our mind, overlarge, a frequent complaint in the mouths of critics, 
but not wholly unjustified when there are five hundred and fifty- 
four of the largest-sized octavo pages. If filial piety could only 
see that it is likely to do most justice by a discreet choice! For 
the family all ; for the world the best, or, we should rather say, 
the most generally interesting. Of the stories there is an em- 
barrassing variety and multitude. One of the famous people that 
Mrs. Pickering came across was Joseph Wolff, and she gives a 
curious picture of him. Here is a story of his early youth. 
He was walking with the satirist Johannes Falk, and met 
Goethe. “That is Goethe,” said the lad. “I have read 
‘Egmont,’ and I feel convinced that only a man with such 
a countenance could have written it.” Falk introduced him 
to the poet, saying: “This lad wants to become a Christian, but 
Iadvise him to remain a Jew, in which case he will become a 
celebrated Jew.” “Young man,” said Goethe, “follow the bent 
of your own mind.” There is a very pleasing account of Queen 
Adelaide, one of the most benevolent of mankind. She used 
to send “shiploads” of invalids to Madeira. Queen Victoria 
naturally is often spoken of, and always with admiration. 
And then, for we have no little variety, we hear of Madame 
Tussaud. Some of our readers may have seen her as she sat 
taking the money at the door of the old gallery. She died in 
1851, at the age of ninety. She had taken a cast of the face of 
Marat as he lay still bleeding from the dagger of Charlotte 
Corday. She had the same task with the heads of Charlotte 
herself and the Princesse de Lamballe. And she had received an 
elegant compliment from Robespierre. She slipped on the stairs 
of the Bastille, and Robespierre held out his hand to support her 
saying: “It would, indeed, have been a great pity if so young 
and pretty a patriot should have broken her neck in such a 
horrid place.” How curious the change to taking the shillings 
at a show! 








A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN. 


A Handbook of Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—This book is not the less interesting 
and useful because it was not specially compiled in view of the 
present situation. The introduction bears the date of August Ist, 
1908, when comparatively few observers believed that war would 
come, at least in the near future, and the work is the result of much 
observation and study. The author occupies exactly the point of 
view which we desiderate just now in a writer on this subject. “This 
book,” he writes, “ endeavours to portray Japan in all its features 
asa modern world power.” He describes the physical features of 
the country, its industry, commerce, the social habits of the 
people, their characteristic traits, their political status, local 
government, literature and language, education, art, and religion. 
The chapter on “Japanese Christendom” is distinctly hopeful. 
“When we take into consideration how much Christianity has 
done for Japan in less than fifty years, we feel quite warranted in 
prophesying that in this twentieth century Japan will become 
practically a Christian country.” There is a certain irony in the 
juxtaposition, but we may specially refer our readers to the chapter 
on the Japanese Navy. Here Mr. Clement quotes Mr. Arthur 





Raat 
Didsy, who says that the Fleet of Japan is built for « defence 
the national interests by offensive operations against the enemy’s 
fleets.” But these operations are to be conducted near home; 
space commonly given to coal and other stores can, therefore, bg 
economised. And again, the “ Blue-jacket spirit ” can be « found 
only in the British, Japanese, and United States Navies.” Mr 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, then, in his “Things Japanese,” was 
well advised when he wrote: “Any foreign Power that should 
venture to attack Japan in her own waters would be strangely 
advised.” 








THE KHEDIVE’S COUNTRY. 


The Khedive’s Country. Edited by G. Manville Fenn. (Cassel] 
and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Fenn, whose appearance in a new line of 
literature we welcome, explains that his information comes in the 
main from the Superintendent of the Khedive’s farms near Cairo, 
A wonderful record it makes; one, too, in which an Englishman 
may feel a perfectly legitimate pride. That the volume is full 
of interesting things need hardly be said. Prominent among 
them are the details of the newly constructed and planned 
reservoirs. The Assouan Dam at present supplies water for 
the irrigation of five hundred thousand acres. By raising it 
twenty-one feet it will suffice for as much more. Then it is sug- 
gested to make another dam in the Wady Rayan. These two, 
supplementing each other, will suffice for all Egypt. The Wady 
Rayan Reservoir will suffice for April and nearly the whole of 
May; in May the Assouan Reservoir will begin to contribute, 
will give almost all the June, and the whole of the July, supply. 
Cotton is a matter of supreme importance to England; it can be 
grown in Egypt for £448. per acre (including picking). The 
average crop may be put at 1,890 lb. = £15 (about), raw cotton 
fetching £1 for 125 1b. Here, again, is the balance-sheet 
of apiece of reclaimed land. Land on the desert border—i.e., 
within the reach of irrigation—can be purchased for £17 the acre, 
and made fit for cultivation for £10. A rent of £4 can be ob. 
tained, making a return of more than 15 per cent. Potatoes, of 
which two crops can be raised in the year, bring in £35. Of 
course, there must be a rotation. Sixty bushels of earth-nuts 
are worth £10; fifteen bushels of sesame = £7; thirty bushels of 
chickpeas = £6. Then maize, lupin, clover, &c., can be utilised. 
How these may be worked in with each other is a matter of local 
knowledge; but it is clear that farming in Egypt is a good 
business. 








ANTWERP. 


Antwerp: an Historical Sketch. By Wilfrid C. Robinson. 
(R. and T. Washbourne. 5s. net.)—For some years during the 
second half of the sixteenth century the history of Antwerp was 
full of tragical interest. Outside this period it has always had 
considerable importance, both political and commercial. Never 
was the policy of the “open door” better illustrated. The 
prosperity of the city has always depended on the freedom of 
the Scheldt. In telling the story of the religious troubles Mr. 
Robinson takes the Roman standpoint, but he is anxious to be 
fair, and keeps an open mind. He urges, as might be expected, 
the customary plea for persecution that the rulers of the time 
regarded heresy as treason. This may fairly enough be used for 
Elizabeth when she was waging war with the subjects of a Power 
that had declared her a usurper and an outlaw; it cannot be 
used to excuse Mary when she burnt women and boys for denying 
the dogma of transubstantiation; it does not account for the 
fact that as late as the first decade of the eighteenth century 
the Portuguese King, with the full approval and help of 
the Church, celebrated his marriage by burning some young 
Jewish girls alive. Mr. Robinson gives an interesting chapter to 
an account of Christopher Plantin, the great printer, who was born 
near Tours in 1514, and settled in Antwerp in 1549. He died in 
1589, leaving a business which, in the hands of his descendants 
(through his daughter Martina), was continued down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Another chapter is given to Antwerp 
artists, among whom Quentin Matsys and Peter Paul Rubens are 
pre-eminent. 








CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 

Confessions of a Journalist. By Chris Healy. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—A firm of publishers may find it consistent with 
discretion to give this volume in its entirety to the world, but a 
critic has serious. doubts whether it would be prudent to make 
extracts from it. All kinds of people and things are paraded 
before us in these pages. In the first chapter we are told about 
the International Society, how it prospered or did not prosper, 
and how it came to its end, the customary end of such societies, 





the bailiffs seizing the furniture for rent. Of its members, we 
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ially admire one logical gentleman who refused to work 
pecause he would be thus increasing the wealth of some capitalist. 
The International had its habitat in London; but it is in Paris 
that our author seems to be most at home. He has acted, we 
gather, as & correspondent for English and American newspapers. 
He quotes a message from one of the former, offering two guineas 
‘ a column for murder stories and peculiarly French divorce cases. 
We are told that both these articles are produced in more 
abundance and of a more characteristic quality in this 
country. And it is quite true that even the most respectable 
dailies publish these cases in most unnecessary detail. 
Naturally, Mr. Healy has much to say about Dreyfus. He 
describes him as indiscreetly zealous, never content with doing 
his work, and rousing suspicion by making himself familiar 
with the affairs of other departments. The book is made up of 
many strange ingredients, to which the reader will add, if he is 
wise, a grain, or even more than a grain, of salt. Very often the 
author is behind scenes or in interiors to which we do not pretend 
to have access. Now and then, however, he comes within our 
ken. We are told how Arthur Lynch was driven into the course 
which ended in his imprisonment for treason. His books were 
boycotted or savagely cut up because he rebuked a roomful of 
acquaintances for foul talk,—‘“every man in that room was a 
book-reviewer.” This sounds a little odd to the writer of this 
notice, who knows something about “book-reviewing.” If Mr. 
Lynch really published a book with the title of “ Religio Athleti,” 
there may have been other reasons for his want of success, 








THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Strength of the People. By Helen Bosanquet. (Macmillan and 
Co. 8s. 6d.)—The chief interest of the second edition of Mrs. Bosan- 
quet’s interesting and earnest book, which appeared originally in 
1902, is to be found in the preface, and in the correspondence 
which it gives between the author and Professor Marshall 
regarding the question raised by the latter in his “ Political 
Economy,”—‘ whether there need be large numbers of people 
doomed from their birth to hard work in order to provide for 
others the requisites of a refined and cultured life, while they 
themselves are prevented by their poverty and toil from having 
any share or part in that life.” It is evident from the letters 
which are embodied in this preface, and which are the reverse of 
controversial in tone, that the writers agree as to the moral 
aspects of the problem thus stated. The main contention of 
Mrs. Bosanquet is put thus:—“The one fundamental cure for 
poverty is to make the poorer wage-earners more efficient in the 
widest sense of the term—more efficient as producers, as con- 
sumers, and in all the relations of life. They could not then, I 
hold, fail of greatly increased economic prosperity. But that 
prosperity would not be at the cost of any other members of the 
community, all of whom would benefit by the greater efficiency of 
the class in question. But if, on the contrary, it is the wealth of 
the rich which is the cause of the poverty of the poor, then my 
contention falls to the ground, and poverty can only be remedied— 
if at all—by the redistribution of existing wealth.” Add to this 
Professor Marshall’s concluding words: “I have always held 
what I understand you to hold, that the well-to-do cannot directly 
raise the poor to any great extent. I hold that the poor must be 
raised by the artisan class, and that the first duty of the social 
reformer is to study the points of view of those artisans whose 
life and character are noble.” The value of this treatise, which 
in any case deserved to pass into a second edition, will be better 
understood if such considerations have their full weight in the 
minds of readers. 








GOURGAUD AND NAPOLEON. 

Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena with General Baron Gourgaud. 
Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.)—This is at once a condensation and a translation of the 
private Journal of General Gourgaud, which, running to some 
twelve hundred pages, was published in 1898, and of which Lord 
Rosebery in his “Napoleon: the Last Phase” has said: “It is 
sometimes almost brutal in its realism. Gourgaud alone of all 
the chroniclers strove to be accurate, and on the whole succeeded.” 
The translator has excluded from her book, which does not 
reach three hundred pages, most of Napoleon’s vitupera- 
tions of Sir Hudson Lowe and other things, including his too 
French “anecdotes of his bonnes fortunes.” As now presented to 
us, boiled down, and with an excellent introduction and notes, 
Gourgaud’s Journal must be regarded as one of the most interesting 
of authentic books about Napoleon. It is emphatically a volume 
to be dipped into at odd moments, and it undoubtedly exhibits its 
hero in all his intellectual strength, and all, or nearly all, his 


spiritual weakness. Napoleon’s theology, in spite of his varied 
and considerable reading, was somewhat amateurish and unsatis- 
factory. But he had a wide knowledge of affairs, and his 
judgments on men—although he seems to have been unable 
towards the end to do justice to Wellington, or understand his 
hold upon Englishmen—were very shrewd. Thus he is probably 
correct in saying that Robespierre “will never be well known in 
history”; that Danton was “a real party-chief,” and “a man 
capable of anything”; and that, “whatever people may say of 
abnormal persons like Marat, they are not despicable characters.” 
On the whole, Napoleon’s opinions of his countrymen—for he 
declined to label himself a Corsican—are those most worth 
studying in this most interesting volume. 








NEW LIFE OF THE KAISER. 


The Life of His Majesty William the Second, German Emperor. By 
William Jacks, LL.D. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 9s, net.)— 
“ Unfortunately—as I think—almost all the biographies published 
in Britain have an undercurrent of unfriendliness which in some 
cases leads the authors to pronounce harsh judgments and draw 
conclusions not quite in accord with the spirit in which we are 
advised to ‘scan our brother man.” Holding this view, Mr. 
Jacks, the author of this new biography, has gone almost 
to the opposite extreme, as he himself evidently suspects from 
what he says about his hero’s “electrical personality.” No 
doubt the book is not without certain merits. It is an 
industrious compilation; it gives very full details of the 
history of the Hohenzollern dynasty; and as a treasury of 
the Kaiser’s views upon religion, war, and the thousand other 
subjects he has delivered himself upon in the course of a 
public life which, though not as yet long, has been full of activity, 
it is of genuine historical value because it gives as nearly as 
possible these utterances in their author’s own words. But 
undiscriminating hero-worship mars the tone of the volume,—a 
hero-worship which, when it comes down to the details of the 
Kaiser’s private life, degenerates into the ludicrous. Surely, too, 
it is not in the best of taste for Mr. Jacks to include a photo- 
graph of himself among the illustrations of his book, 








JEWISH FORERUNNERS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Jewish Forerunners of Christianity. By Adolphe Danziger. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—This compact and lucidly written volume should 
be very valuable to historical students of Christianity and of 
religion. While not pretending to contain anything in the 
shape of discoveries, it gives fresh studies of various masters 
in Israel, and in particular of three who were specially 
prominent in the modifications they introduced into the 
character of the Jewish people while they still dwelt in 
Palestine. “Hille! gave them a cosmopolitan character as op- 
posed to the old tribal one; Akibah by the failure of his great 
rebellion caused the abandonment among his people of the dream 
of a military supremacy which had almost become part of their 
creed; Rabbi Judah, the Prince, by the formation of rabbinic 
literature gave the race a centre of union which had been strong 
enough to perpetuate their nationality through centuries of 
subjection and dispersion.” In addition to the chapters dealing 
with these, the foremost of the Rabbinical caste, and with Jesus, 
with whose death, the author contends, the caste had nothing to 
do, there are interesting accounts of others, such as Yochanan 
ben Zakkai, Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, Josua ben Hananiah, “the 
blacksmith-judge and friend of Hadrian,” Rabbi Mair the 
Illustrious, and “ Acher the Agnostic.” The value of the book is 
enhanced by notes, which have both an historical and an exegetical 
interest. Altogether, it must be accounted an important contri- 
bution to the history of Jewish nationalism. 








THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 

The Kinship of Nature. By Bliss Carman. (John Murray. 
6s.)—Mr. Carman is not quite a second Emerson; he has got 
to learn much in the way of reserve and restraint in style. But 
he takes a brave view of life, as becomes a Canadian, and perhaps 
we should add a pupil of Dr. Parkin, and there is a good deal of 
quite healthy poetry in this volume of his; indeed, we should 
not be greatly surprised though the future should demonstrate 
that prose is a better medium than poetry for the expression 
by Mr. Carman of his nature and his “message.” The title 
of this book, The Kinship of Nature, indicates with tolerable 
clearness the character of Mr. Carman’s philosophy, which comes 
practically to “living according to Nature,” though not in 
the Rousseauist sense. He believes in the abolition of 





worry, in beauty in the application to one’s life of the eternal 
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tcaching of the seasons, in the “luxury of being poor.” Occasion- 
ally he lapses into a kind of glorified commonplace, as when 
he says :—“* The commonest work is ennobling when it provides 
anv avenue of expression for the spirit, any exit for the heavy, 
struggling, ambitious human heart out of its prison-house 
of silence into the sunshine of fellowship. Set me a task in 
which I can put something of my very self, and it is a task no 
longer; it is joy; it is art.” But even when he repeats—as he 
cannot help doing—other writers, Mr. Carman is invigorating. 
In short, this volume is a good moral tonic, and as such deserves 
hearty recommendation. 








OUR ROMAN HIGHWAYS. 


Our Roman Highways. By Urquhart A. Forbes and Arnold C. 
Burmester. (F.E. Robinson and Co. 6s.)—The authors of this 
readable and interesting volume say they have “abstained from 
attempting any detailed examination of the course followed by 
the great lines of road with their numerous ramifications,”—a task 
which would have exceeded the limits of their work, and which 
has, moreover, been recently very thoroughly and ably performed 
by Mr. T, Codrington, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., in his “Roman Roads in 
Britain.” Their book is rather a handbook of the means of 
transport in Great Britain during the Roman occupation, 
obtained from all trustworthy sources, and treats in an 
interesting fashion all the subjects cognate to transport, 
such as towns on the roads, camps, fortifications, bridges, 
milestones, and inns. In a chapter of some length and 
detail the writers deal with the obliteration of the original 
highways and the growth of modern roads. The conclusion 
which is come to at the close of this chapter is eminently 
significant. “That the Roman highway system was at least fully 
equal to that which has superseded it as regards material con- 
struction is evident from excavations such as those of Mr. 
McMurtrie on the Fosse Way, and it appears open to question 
whether the present system of delegating the management of 
highways to a number of local authorities is calculated to insure 
ahigher standard of efficiency than was obtained under the 
Roman system of State control.” There are some admirable 
passages of graphic description in this book; there could hardly, 
for example, be anything better of. its kind than that of a journey 


along a typical Roman road in Britain in the days of Constantine 
the Great. 








EXCAVATIONS AT PHYLAKOPI IN MELOS. 


Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos. Described by D. T. Atkinson, 
R. C. Bosanquet, and others. (Hellenic Society; sold by Mac- 
millan and Co. 30s. net.)—The excavations described in this 
volume were commenced in 1897, and have been carried on with 
much zeal and with satisfactory results, though the place had 
been partially ransacked at some previous time. We cannot 
attempt to analyse or epitomise the contents of this most interest- 
jng volume, with its copious and admirable illustrations. We can 
only say afew words about the place. There were, then, three 
successive cities at Phylakopi, and the remains of the first of 
these indicate the existence of an earlier settlement. The last of 
the three was prehistoric. And what were the catastrophes which 
led to this succession? That is a question to which, of course, a 
tentative answer only can be made. It may be said, however, 
that the first city was an unwalled one; that the second was 
fortified, but perished in some unknown catastrophe; that the 
third was the work of the same people which had occupied the 
second; and that in the third we see the decay of the great in- 
dustry of which Melos had been for some thousands of years the 
centre, the export of obsidian. In the later years of the third 
city the export of this substance is succeeded by the import of 
bronze. And then there befell the overthrow of the ruling power 
in Crete, and the prehistoric civilisation of the Aegean cities 
came toanend. What vistas in the past all this opens for us! 
And how tantalising the glimpses! Was there, we wonder, 
an “exports and imports” controversy in the latter days of 


Phylakopi? 








VENN FAMILY ANNALS. 

Venn Family Annals. By John Venn, F.R.S. (Macmillan and 
Co. 15s. net.)—William Venn, otherwise Fenn (with varieties of 
spelling), was vicar of Ollerton from 1600-22. He matricu- 
lated at Exeter College as “Gulielmus Fenne, Pleb. fil. aetat 
22.” “Pleb. fil.” is an entry that in later days came to be un- 
common; but when William Venn went up it meant lower fees 
for everything than the “gen. fil” He died early—i.e., at fifty- 
two—leaving movable property which the editor notes as more 
than one would expect. The inventory shows a total of £94, of 


which “books” figure for £10, and “apparell” for ag much, 
Richard Venn succeeded his father after a brief tenure by 
“warming pan”; was expelled in 1645, lived to be ae deg 
but died in 1662. His inventory came to £59 11s. 10d. “Wear; 
apparell, gownd and books” are valued at £10. His widow, who 
died four years later, had apparel of the very modest value 
of £2 10s. She had two cottages, which are put down at 
£9 each. The third in the clerical dynasty was Dennis Venn 
vicar of Holberton (1648-95); the fourth a man of some dis. 
tinction, Richard Venn (1690-1739), vicar of St. Antholin’s, in 
the City of London; the sixth was Henry Venn (1725-27), 
vicar of Huddersfield ; the seventh, certainly the best known of 
the line, John Venn (1759-1813), vicar of Clapham, and in a 
sense teacher of the “Clapham Sect”; the eighth Henry Venn 
(1796-1873), for many years secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society. This record is an unusual one, and, it is almost needless 
to say, apart from its personal interests, throws a considerable 
light on social history. The difference between the half-farmer 
parson of Ollerton in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and the accomplished secretary of a great Church society is very 
striking. It must not be supposed that the earlier Venns were at 
all of the kind that Macaulay, with his hasty generalisation, 
pictured; but the change is great. 








THE HOME. 

The Home. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (W. Heinemann, 
5s. net.)—“ The purpose of this book,” says Mrs. Gilman in her 
introductory chapter, “is to maintain and improve the home.” 
But she certainly has a very different conception of the thing 
from that with which most people are content. Her ideal home 
suggests, in some respects at least, a Platonic community. She 
does not put her ideas into absolutely plain speech, but we 
gather that we are to have common meals and common nur- 
series. There are manufactories of cooked food which produce 
the article far better aid more cheaply than it can be done at 
home; there are expert nurses who are much better than mothers, 
So, at least, we read this book, to take a small part of its teaching, 
We wish that Mrs. Gilman had been a little more constructive, 
Page after page is given to criticism, often very severe, and some- 
time just, of modern arrangements ; what we want, and do not 
find, is a detailed statement of how the society to which Mrs, 
Gilman aspires is to order its life. She is severe, for instance, 
on the arrangement, which we have hitherto accepted, of having 
a nursery—let us say a double nursery—set apart for the children. 
We are now arraigned for the selfishness of the plan. The home 
is set up for the child, and you limit his use to one part. How 
would the “grown-ups” like to be so limited? What, then, is 
to be done? Are the children to be everywhere? Would they be 
happier if they were? There are other things about which we 
are much in the dark. Will Mrs. Gilman condescend to explain? 








BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF INVENTIONS. 

Boys’ Second Book of Inventions. By Ray Stannard Baker, 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—There is not a chapter in this book 
which is not deeply interesting; but some will probably strike 
the reader with a greater sense of the unexpected than others. 
We know something about radium, and flying machines, and the 
seismograph. But how many people could say offhand at what 
temperature lime becomes liquid? The figure works out at about 
twenty-five times the heat of boiling water. This way—i.e., the 
production of enormous temperature—lies the making of diamonds. 
Double this, and we reach the heat of the sun—at home. This 
machinery for producing heat is at work at Niagara. Another 
wonder is “ harnessing the sun.” At Los Angeles the sun is set 
to work pumping water ; but California is better adapted for the 
process than London. Of course, it cannot go on in cloudy 
weather. Then there is a contribution to the food problem. Sir 
William Crookes, after giving a somewhat gloomy forecast as to 
the future of the world in respect of food, suggested that the 
soil might be fertilised by precipitating the nitrogen in the air 
(“The Wheat Problem,” reviewed in the Spectator of January 27th, 
1900). That is being done. Then we have an account of the 
Marconi telegraphy, and some new devices in the building of 
lighthouses, and, finally, an account of Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt’s 
inventions in electricity. The bare enumeration of these marvels 
is striking, but the reader should go to Mr. Baker’s volume and 
see them described in detail. © 








ENGLISH MARTYRS BEATIFIED BY POPE LEO XIII. 
English Martyrs Beatified by Pope Leo XIII. By Various 





Authors. Completed and Edited by Dom Bede Camm, 0.S.B. 
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Vol. I. “ Martyrs under Henry VITI.” (Burns and Oates. 7s. 6d. 
not.)—The first stage in the process of canonisation is a Papal 
decree ordering the cause to be introduced before the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. The candidate then becomes “ Venerable,” 
and “may be so invoked, butin private only.” The second stage is 
an examination of the writings (if any), the virtues, and the miracles 
ofthe“ Venerable.” This proving satisfactory, the “ Venerabilis ’ 
pecomes “Beatus,” and can be publicly venerated, but within 
certain limits. The third stage is canonisation. The necessary 
condition is that two miracles must have been worked through 
the intercession of the Beatus “since the decree of Beatification.” 
It is explained that such successful intercession need not be 
proved for each of the sixty-three Beati who were pronounced to 
pe such by Pope Leo XIII. Two, it would seem, suffice for the 
whole number. Afurther modification of the process has taken 
place in the case of the sixty-three. We have not space to set it 
out, but it may be generally described by the terms tradition and 
common repute. The chief biographies in this volume are those 
of Bishop Fisher, by Father Richard Stanton, and Sir Thomas 
More, by the editor. We do not propose to take any exception to 
the appreciations of these two worthies, nor, indeed, to the accounts 
given of the less-known sufferers, Carthusians and others, of 
whose life and death a record is here given. It will be enough to 
remark, first, that not England only, but Christendom generally, 
has definitely renounced the principle to which they bore witness 
with so much sincerity and courage; and, secondly, that if the 
Marian persecutions in England, and such things as the Bar- 
tholomew Massacre and the policy of Philip II., are justified by the 
plea that they were levelled against treason, the plea must be 
admitted on the other side. Sir Thomas More was a greater 
danger to Henry VIII. than Elizabeth Folkes, a servant girl of 
Colchester, aged twenty, was to Queen Mary. 








LIFE OF ROBERT NAPIER. 

Life of Robert Napier. By James Napier, M.A. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Robert Napier has been long left without a 
biography—he died in 1875—but it is welcome when it comes, and, 
we need hardly say, full of interest. Robert Napier, a scion of a 
hard-working, hard-headed race, after serving an apprenticeship 
to his father—he became an apprentice to save himself from the 
pressgang—went to Glasgow to find work, and succeeded so ill 
that he often “had to count the lamp-posts for his supper.” But 
he was not of the kind to be beaten. Step by step he rose to 
eminence and wealth. The history of his life is, in fact, the 
history of steam navigation. Wedo not mean by this to claim for 
him anything like an exclusive title to the great achievements of 
the nineteenth century in this direction. But it is a fact that he 
had something to do with all the great advances made in this 
industry. After the necessary stage of neglect and hostility, he 
was allowed to work for the Admiralty, and made his way by sheer 
force of good service to a very high place indeed. A curious 
passage in his history is the Return moved for by a friend in 
Parliament when for a time hostile influences had triumphed. 
It set side by side the figures of Napier’s ships and of those of a 
rival. The engines of five of the rival’s ships cost £70,308 for 
1,184 nominal horse-power, Napier’s cost £27,360 for 675 nominal 
horse-power. The first gives £59 per horse-power; the second 
£47. But the contrast of the cost of repairs is more striking. 
The rival’s ships cost £3,299, Napier’s £104. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Robert Napier received no distinction from his 
own Government; the King of Denmark gave him the Dannebrog; 

but then the King of Denmark has not such an army of soldiers, 
sailors, and Civil servants to provide for. 
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MODERN POETS OF FAITH, DOUBT, AND PAGANISM. 


Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism. By Arthur 
Lyttelton, D.D. With a Memoir by the Bishop of Rochester. 
(John Murray. 9s. net.)—The seven essays which make up 
the contents of this volume appeared originally in the Church 
Quarterly Review. Six of them were written in and before 1883. 
From 1879-82 A. Lyttelton was a Tutor at Keble; in 1882 he 
took up the position of Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge— 
he had been nominated to it three years before, and Keble, then 
under Dr. Talbot’s charge, was his training-ground—in 1893 he 
took the living of Eccles (to this year belongs the seventh essay, 
“Tennyson ”); in 1898 he became Suffragan of Southampton and 
Provost of Lancing College, and, a little later on, Archdeacon of 
Winchester. These essays make together a highly valuable con- 
tribution to the criticism of English poetry. Bishop Lyttelton’s 
profound convictions never made him narrow or harsh. Tennyson 
and Browning represent “Faith”; Arnold and Clough “Doubt”; 





Swinburne and James Thomson (author of “The City of 
Dreadful Night”) “Paganism.” We must not forget to mention 
the paper on “The Pagan Reaction under the Emperor Julian.” 
In one way it is the most interesting of the number. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, OXFORD. 

The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Ozford. By the Rev. Henry 
L. Thompson. (A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—It was certainly 
a happy thought in Mr. Thompson to take for the subject of the 
sermons which he was called upon to deliver the University 
Church, of which, qua parish church, he is, it should be said, the 
vicar. Of course, the place and time imposed a certain reticence 
upon him; the story of the University Church in all its aspects 
has yet to be told. But Mr. Thompson has given us a very 
interesting book; his subject touches upon history on some 
important occasions; it touches upon questions, educational and 
other, which have not by any means lost their interest. After an 
introduction in which he explains the standing of St. Mary’s as 
the University Church, Mr. Thompson passes to the “ Beginnings 
of Oxford,” in which both “Town and Gown,” and the relations 
between the two, are discussed; ‘from this, again, to the 
“ Friars,” “John Wyclif,’ “Growth of the University in the 
Fifteenth Century,” “The Oxford Martyrs,” “St. Mary’s as a 
Burial-place ” (with an account of the Amy Robsart affair), 
and “Royal Visits.” It would have been interesting to 
hear candid answers, if we could only have got them, to the 
question with which the preacher concludes his “Oxford 
Martyrs” sermon: “How is that you, my brethren, sorrow for 
Thomas Cranmer, as in this church you recall him, with an interval 
of three centuries and a half between our days and his? Doyou 
sorrow as friends, or as enemies, or as strangers?” 








THE INGOLDSBY COUNTRY. 

The Ingoldsby Country. By Charles G. Harper. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s.)—The “ Ingoldsby country ” may be roughly described 
as East Kent; a line drawn from Sheerness to Rye (which 
would there include a smali portion of Sussex) would be its 
western, while the Channel and North Sea would be the eastern, 
boundary. Richard Barham, the author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends,” was born at Canterbury. He leys the scene of some 
of his stories at places familiar to him from his childhood. This 
is the subject which Mr. Harper deals with in this volume. We 
must own that we do not fully agree with his estimate of Barham. 
He had some literary gifts in their fullest measure. He was, ina 
small way, an English Aristophanes. But there is not a little in 
his work that jars upon one’s feelings. We sometimes feel as we 
read him what we feel when we read Rabelais and remember that 
he was a priest. (We heartily accept, by the way, Mr. Harper’s 
praises of “As I Lay a-Thynkynge.”) This consideration, how- 
ever, need not interfere with the reader’s appreciation of Mr. 
Harper’s work as a guide. He has much that is interesting to 
tell us about Canterbury, Ashford, Hythe, Romney, and various 
other places; and he adds to his descriptions the attraction of a 
number of illustrations executed by himself. 








THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. 

The United States in Our Own Time. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 
(Chatto and Windus. 16s. net.)—The limits of this book are 
given by the sub-title, “from Reconstruction to Expansion.” It 
includes, to speak roughly, a generation, beginning with the year 
1870, when the breaches made by the Civil War had been more or 
less thoroughly repaired, and ending with the story of Cuba and the 
Philippines. We do not care to go into the details of the story 
told. The fires are still very hot; the ashes are peculiarly 
treacherous. Names change, but things remain. There are still 
Molly Maguires; still Tweeds, and other movements and persons 
that are hostile to order and good government; but it will be 
better to leave them to be dealt with by native critics. It must 
suffice to say that this is a book which cannot fail to rouse much 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic. The volume is copiously 
illustrated with portraits, &c. One realises how much photo- 
graphy does to illuminate history. One would give much for an 
authentic portrait of Cleon. It might help us to decide between 
Grote and Mitford. ; 








A CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURE IN THE. DEPARTMENT 
OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. By A. H. Smith. Vol. III. (British Museum; 

Longmans and Co. ; and others.) —This volume takes in between five 





and six centuries, the later Greek school and the Graeco-Roman 
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sculptors down to the time when the circumstances made art im- 
possible. Many are copies of works of better periods; of those 
the most intrinsically important are the examples of the Per- 
gamene School. The portrait sculptures are, at times, very 
interesting, and would be more so if more could be identified 
with certainty. Many of these are given in the illustrations. 
There is a brief preface by Mr. A. 8. Murray, which, as it is dated 
“February, 1904,” must be one of the latest writings of that 
much-lamented scholar.—-We may mention at the same time 
Catalogue of British and American Bookplates (Bequest of Sir 
A. W. Franks), by E. R. J. Gambier Howe; Vol. II., “ Habu” 
(13,183) to “ W. E. R.” (25,908). 








The Principles and Finance of Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt 
Kitchin, B.A. (Effingham Wilson. 6s. net.)—Mr. Kitchin 
‘affirms, and a little consideration inclines us to agree with him, 
that fire and marine insurances are very difficult subjects. And 
this book amply proves the case. For the outside public the 
most generally interesting chapter will be “ The Causes of Fires.” 
We should have thought that the proportion of incendiarism was 
much more than is stated here. “A high authority puts it at 
4 per cent.” This is in the States, and Mr. Kitchin thinks it 
much less here. An office dealing with buildings which no one 
wishes to burn down finds its business very lucrative. 


Of guide-books we have in the series of “The Little Guides” 
(Methuen and Co., 3s.) Rome, by C. G. Ellaby, illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. This is likely to be a useful little book. It 
contains plenty of information within a small compass. But 
what is meant by the following paragraph in the account of the 
Hall of the Vestals? “The name of one high priestess who ruled 
in 364 A.D., ‘Divo Ioriano et Varoniano Consulibus,’ has been 
erased, probably, as has been suggested, because she had become 
a Christian. What was her name is uncertain, but the letter C, 
the only one that remains, may be the first of Claudia, who, as 
Suetonius relates, was converted.” “TIoriano” must be Ioviano; 
where does Suetonius (!) relate the conversion of a vestal, and a 
vestal, too, of the fourth century >——-In “ Murray’s Handbooks” 
(Edward Stanford, 14s.) we have the Handbook for Yorkshire, “a 
fourth edition, remodelled and revised,” and fully up, as far as 
we are able to judge, to the high standard of the series. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. 


By R. A. FARRAR, M.D. Ex. cr. 8vo, 6s. net (postage 4d.) 
“A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble 
life.”—G. W. E. Russe tt, in the Daily Chronicle. 
“The story which Mr. Farrar has to tell is one of strenuous energy and mar- 
vellous versatility....... The book ought to be widely acceptable.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
«A valuable biography, full of knowledge and life.”"—St. James’s Gazette, 


ESSAYS IN NOVEL CRITICISM. 


STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. By 
Jane H. Frypuater. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
«© Shows what a brilliant essayist a clever novelist may be, and what an acute 
critic of her own métier. Some of the chapters are gems of wit and criticism.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 
«These essays will of a certainty give pleasure, for there is in them a sound 
and healthy sanity, combined with thought and insight.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“‘They are marked by many excellent qualities—modesty, sanity, and 
seriousness.” —Spectator. 


THE WITCH MAID. By L.T. Muapz. Ex.cr.8vo, 6s. 
“A very charming story......Her style is bright and her characters live a full 
ife.”"—Liverpool Courier. 
“The book.is really surprisingly good.”—Scotsman, 
BY WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: the 


Sequel. By Watter Sicxet. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. A critical study of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in 
continuation of Mr, Sichel’s earlier volume. 
‘« An admirable piece of work.” —Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Mr, Sichel has produced a work at once erudite and brilliant, which will 
take its place among the best political biographies in our language.”—Speaker. 


BY MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


TREASON AND PLOT. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
*‘A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L, Courtney, in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. Deny 8vo, 


5s. net. 
«This life of Elizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced.”—Daily News. 

BY HILAIRE BELLOC, 


ROBESPIERRE: «a Study and Biography. New 
and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. ‘ =f ; 

“« A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News. 


DANTON: a Study. With Photogravure Portrait. 
New and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


* A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eee ol 
—Spectator, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S Lisr. 
OLD TIMES AND NEw. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Bristol] 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, : 


A considerable section of this volume is concerned with 
ee rine ow P = the ——— — dealing with newer days, De Ter 
tells something of the many interesting people with who: b 

into contact during the course of his varied | life. = hehe brought 


| 
HARRY FURNISS AT HOME, 
Te 
old and atcha: — oer 100 Caricatures 
1 vol. medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


This delightful volume of the personal experiences of Harry ‘urnigs j 
on sale everywhere. ” ate . aie 
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HOUSEWIFE’S WHAT’S WHAT. 


A Hold-All of Useful Information for the House. 
By MARY DAVIES, 
Author of “‘ Weldon’s Cookery Book.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


This is a volume of useful hints on Domestic Econom 
information. y and general 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING: 
its Features, Past and Present. . 
By ALGERNON WARREN, Author of “ Commercial Knowledge,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This work contains practical information derived both from the author’sown 
past business experience, and the direct communications of reliable commer. 
cial travelling experts. 








An Authoritative History. 
LONDON AT SCHOOL: 


The Story of the School Board, 1870-1904, 
By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 
With 41 MDlustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 





READY JUNE 29th. 


THE JULY... 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


CONTENTS. 


A MINIMUM STANDARD OF LIFE. 
SIDNEY WEBB 


FIRST GARDEN CITY: a Reply. 
RALPH NEVILLE, K.-C. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION: Another View. 
Rev. A. L. LILLEY. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA. 
A. M. LATTER. 


ON HISTORY. 
Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


THE CONFUSION OF POLITICS. 
J. A, SPENDER. 


LINES OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
G. M. TREVELYAN, 


THE AMERICAN WEST. 
F, C. HOWL. 


DE MORTUO. 
F. R. EARP. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


At All Booksellers’. Price 2s, 6d. net. 








JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS 


Or, a Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers. 


By JOHN PARKINSON. folio. 


A Reprint, the exact size of the Original, from the First Edition of the most delightfz1 Book of Gard ning i i 
Splendid Full-Page Illustrations of the Original—over a hundred—are Reproduced. eke i; a ewig ry 


This Book is Published, and the Subscription Price (30s.) no longer holds. The price is now £2 2s. net. 


“A faithful reprint such as will charm all true lovers of gardens and flowers.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“A noble volume which will be dear to every lover of a garden, who can appreciate its archaic savour, its literary skill, and the 
delicious naiveté of some of its passages. Nor will the collector with a nice taste in folios be insensible to its charm.”—@uardian 

“Messrs. Methuen deserve the thanks of every gardener for this beautiful facsimile of the most famous and delightful gardenin 
bock ever published. Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus’ has hitherto been a costly rarity, which those who were curious about the ro 
history of our garden flowers consulted painfully in museums. Now it can be bought at a price most moderate considering the bulk 
and beauty of the book and all the delightful things which it contains, and it is to be hoped that every gardener who can buy it 
without beggaring himself will do so at once. It is to be hoped, too, that all the ladies now busy on gardening books will buy 
Parkinson, read him, and try to write like him; for he has shown once and for all howa gardening book should be written.”—Speaker 





THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hvurcurnson. 
Tilustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WaLTER TrNDALE and 4 by 
Lucy Kemp-Wetcx. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Hutchinson’s volume includes almost every subject of interest 

ining to this delightful corner of Hampshire. It is a good genuine book 
ie beginning to end, thoroughly sound, and rendered peculiarly attractive 
by coloured illustrations.”—Athenzum. 

“No single book does for the New Forest what Mr. Hutchinson does. He 
has sketched its history, not only picturesquely and with much agreeable 
detail, but with shrewd and valuable comment. He has chapters on the 
Forest Laws, the Courts of the Forest, the general history, and the vert and 
venison,—i.¢., the woodland and the deer.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Tuomas CaRLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Firru, M.A., and 
Notes and yy nee by Mrs. 8. C. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
This Edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the 
addition of numerous new Letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many 
errors which recent research has discovered. 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of 


Jottings, Notes, Impressions, Tales, and Tributes. By A. J. Dawson. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Dawson’s book gives a remarkable insight into the ways of the Moors 
and the strange romance of the land they live in.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“One must read in order to appreciate the masterly rendering of Moorish 
life and scenery as a whole. Mr. Dawson has those frequent and rarest 
qualities—pictorial vividness and imaginative strength.” —Athenzwm, 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady AmuERsT oF 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book concentrates the history of Egypt into one volume. The Nile 
sources and the country through which they pass are described, and the rulers 
traced from the Predynastic kings to the present Khedive, with an outline of 
the Soudan war. The manners and customs of the ancient and modern people 
are portrayed, Christianity is followed from its birth, and recent discoveries 
concerning the Israelites in Egypt are described. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. . By the Right Rev. Abbot 


Gasquet, 0.S.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne [Antiquary’s Books. 

“The publishers have been fortunate in securing the services of the Kev. 
Dr. Cox, one of the most learned and painstaking of antiquaries, as general 
editor of the series, and they have been equully fortunate that a subject such 
as monastic life should have been dealt with by Abbot Gasquet, than whom 
there is no greater authority. Antiquarian books, too often are as dry as 
matchwood, but there is no reason why they should be so, and the present 
volume abundantly testifies to this. The learned abbot has throughout 
written his history in a popular and attractive manner. He is never weari- 
some, but, on the contrary, invariably entertaining, and, what is of more 
consequence, always informing.”—Birmingham Post. 


SLINGSBY AND SLINGSBY CASTLE. By A. 8. 


Brooxe, M.A. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ A singularly complete and admirable parish history.”—Birmingham Post, 


A MODERN BCOTIA. By Dersoran PRIMROSE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A clever and charming book and one that will throw a deal of welcome 
light on the heroes of our far-away country parishes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“One of the most interesting and amusing sketches of village life. The 
author not only possesses sympathy, but has a keen sense of humour. A 
picture of village life from a point of view rarely seen by the town-dweller.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By T. D. Arxryson. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This History is intended for the use of those who have no yoesions know- 
ledge of the subject. It consists of, first, what may be called the Grammar of 
Architecture, that is, a description of the various styles from Saxon times 
to 1800; and, secondly, an account of particular classes of buildings— 
churches, religious houses, and private houses. There are many illustrations, 
chronological tables, a glossary, and a general index. 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cuartes Dickens. 


With the 43 Illustrations by Srymour and Puiz, the 2 Buss Plates, and 
the 32 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surtezs. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by Joun LEEcH. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE: a Study of Economic 


Principles. By J. A. Hopson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tuomas Hucuezs. 
With an Introduction and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Imp. 32mo, 2s. 6d. 
net. A Miniature Edition. 


A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK. By W. A. 


Dorr. 6d, net. 











LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
VANDYCK. By M. G. Smatiwoop. With 30 Illustra- 


tions, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


VELASQUEZ. By Witrrep Wiperrorce and A. R. 
GILBERT. With 30 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
**The two writers have done thei k well, and i . 
able and instructive form what S kaoen of | the life by thin celotectel artes’ 
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JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


JHE FOLLOWING ARE THE NEW VOLUMES 
IN THIS WELL-KNOWN SERIES :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
READY. 

THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE... RIcHARD MARSH 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS _.... Maj. ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
MALINCOURT KEEP ’ ADELINE SERGEANT 
THE LONELY CHURCH Fercus Hume 
A FOOL WITH WOMEN FRED WHISHAW 
THE HAZARDS OF LIFE } VIOLET TWEEDALE 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY... Dick Donovan 
A TASTE OF QUALITY ae a E. 8. Rorison 
MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY 6. C. Comstock 

SHORTLY. 

THE GIRL IN GREY _...... wis eae CurTIS YORKE 
IN THE REO DAWA _..... ode J. E. Muppock 
THE HEART OF THE VICAR Hue TUITE 
A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN J. MAciAken CoBBAN 
HEARTS ARE TRUMPS th .. SABAH TYTLER 
THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD  Hako Lp BINDLOss 
LADY SYLVIA sb sien Lucas CLEEVE 
BLIND POLICY oa Ms es G. MANVILLE FENN 
ONE PRETTY MAID AND OTHERS May CromMELIN 
AN IMPOSSIBLE HUSBAND... FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE MYSTERIOUS MISS CASS G. W. APPLETON 
MARCUS AND FAUSTINA _... FREDERIC CARREL 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIRANDA L. T. MEADE 
A WOMAN AT BAY se Rs HELEN BAyuiss 
LOVE AND LIARS... ‘as eee .. ALICE M. DIEHL 


JOHN LONG’S 
LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical] Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 5} in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold-blocked and silk marker, 3s. neteach. Postage, 4d. 
Volumes now ready: 

THE THREE CLERKS... Ke .. ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH ... CHARLES READE 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE ..... se ... WILKIE COLLINS 

ADAM BEDE we ss sd Ss ... GEORGE ELIOT 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND W. M. THackeEray 

WESTWARD HO! ceed ue Neas .. CHARLES KINGSLEY 

70 LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.—On payment to 

any Bookseller or to the Publisher of 14s., the Siw cloth-bound 
Volumes will be seni, and for £1 the Six leather-bound 
Volumes. Carriage paid. Sample copy post-free for 2s. 4d. 
cloth, and 3s. 4d. leather. 
The Press acclaims the Series. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“‘ A real triumph of modern publishing.” 
Academy.— Astonishingly good value for the money. I know of no pleasanter 
or more tasteful reprints even among the many that crowd my study table.” 
Spectatov.—‘‘ A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘‘A marvellous bargain.” 

Globe.—" Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—* A triumph of publishing.” Daily 

Mail.—‘“‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—“ Admirable in 

print, paper, and binding.” 

*,* Other Vols. in Preparation. 


THE HAYMARKET NOVELS. 


Under this heading Mr. JOHN LONG will issue a Series of Copyright 
Novels which, in their more expensive form, have achieved success. The 
Volumes will be printed from newly cast type upon a superior Antique Wove 

per, and will be bound in specially designed cover, heavily gold-blocked at 
09 The size of the Volumes will be crown 8vo, and the price 2s. 6d. each. 

A feature of this Series will be a uniform edition of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 

most popular novels. 


The following are among the first in the Series :— 


FATHER ANTHONY __... Rosert BucHANAN 
AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR... FLORENCE WARDEN 
A CABINET SECRET ... ia .«. Guy BooruBy 
FUGITIVE ANNE... a .. Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS ADELINE SERGEANT 
THE SCARLET SEAL .... iss Dick Donovan 
A FAIR FRAOD ..... be mi ... Mrs. LovETT CAMERON 
A DIFFICULT MATTER... i ... Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON 
THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA ... ... Mrs. Lovett CAMERON 
A PASSING FANCY at is ... Mrs. LovETt CAMERON 
BITTER FRUIT _... oes ret ... Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON 
AN ILL WIND _.... i ... Mrs, LOVETT CAMERON 
A WOMAN’S “NO” .. Mrs, Lovett CAMERON 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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I, 
A LATER PEPYS. 


The Correspondence of Sir William We 

Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, with Mor "oyna Bart, 

Hartley, Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, Willie Mra 

James Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, = 

others, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by ALICE 

Fea GAUSSEN, 5, Huh perio 0, Hlmnton a 
0) » Historic Houses, plates, an 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. en In 


Morning Post.—“ The whole book is interestin, 
justice to it.” 0 et Cerone 
Daily News.—“ To Miss Alice Gaussen is due the credit of rting 
vast collection of correspondence which is here presented to the ee the 
Her industry is indefatigable, and her task has been carried out with complete. 
ness. The notes are full of interesting items; the introducti exh Pi 4 
and the collection of illustrations enhances the value of the book...... By far the 
most interesting of all the letters are those written by Sir James Macdo 
> yay young — of pes oa who died at the age of twenty-four Sas 
pon an oe of eig' teenth century opinion from which much gold may be 








II. | 
AFRICA from SOUTH to NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.RGS,, 
Author of ‘Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa,” 
With ussenes Uesiiaions from Photographs, it 
Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. nen ee ae 
Academy.— These two volumes contain in compactest f 
important addition to our knowledge of the Mid-Afriean Hinterland thai 
— —— cre Pp es are gore gag we ny prem and 
several most valuable and informing maps. Altogether , 
thorough, and interesting publiseation’. — 
World.—“ He has an interesting story to tell, and he tells it well,” 
Morning Post.—‘‘A permanent and valuable addition to the literature of 
African travel.” 





III. 


A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
barat hae Illustrations in Colour by the Author, 


Westminster Gazette.—‘* The colour-printing is beyond any work of the kind - 


that we have seen produced in England. 





IV. 
LAND AND SEA PIECES. 
By A. E. J. LEGGE. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“‘ These pieces breathe genuine poetry.” 





Vv. 
6s. THE LATEST NOVELS, 68, 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
By Lieutenant BILSE. 


With Portrait of the Author, Summary of his Court-Martial 
and Introduction by ABNOLD WHITE. Crown Sto Ge 
y : [4th Edition, 
This novel, which was suppressed by the German Government, throws some 
strong sidelights on the question of compulsory service, and should be read 
by all interested in the Report of the Royal Commission recommending Con- 
scription in England, 


ISABEL BRODERICK. 
By ALICE JONES. 
Outlook.— A really interesting novel.” 


THE YEOMAN. 
By C. K. BURROW. 


World.—‘‘ The reader......will find himself in the hands of a true artist, who 
has moulded circumstance to his will without unfaith to his ideal.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TYSON CAME HOME. 
By W. H. RIDEING. 





VI. 
Recent Additions to the NEW POCKET LIBRARY. 
TWO FASCINATING ROMANCES OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


TYPE E. 
OmMoO O. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
Edited by W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The price of these volumes is, in leather, 2s. net; in cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


; By HERMAN MELVILLE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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DHE WEEK. 


T is impossible as yet tei give any intelligible account of 
what has been happening during the week in the theatre 
of war. Friday's news consists only of rumours that a great 
battle has been proceeding since Monday, in which a hundred 
and fifty thousand men are engaged along a line twenty-five 
miles in extent, but with what result is not even suggested. 
Meantime the detailed accounts of the battle of Telissu only 
increase its importance. As we mentioned last week, General 
Oku, finding that General Stackelberg was advancing towards 
the peninsula of Liaotung, resolved to attack him, and, after 
a series of mancuvres which lasted through the 14th and 
15th inst., and in which at one period the Russians, who were 
perpetually reinforced by the railway from behind, seemed 
likely to get the advantage, succeeded in bringing his reserves 
to the front and enveloping the Russian right wing. His 
enemy fought with desperation, but the superiority of the 
Japanese artillery and the recklessness of their men pre- 
vailed, and the Russians were driven northward in what must 
have been complete rout, for they lost fourteen guns, and, 
according to the latest accounts, which are partly official, 
nearly ten thousand men. The generalship displayed on the 
Japanese side is declared by experts to have been admirable, 
and though the Russians affect to consider the loss of men 
unimportant, these constant defeats, and the dreadful weight 
of the Japanese fire, which is described as once annihilating 
an entire battalion, must in the end impair the morale of the 
common soldiers. Indeed, there is one symptom that it is 
already impaired, for it is admitted that the loss of officers is 
far beyond any usual proportion. They have evidently to 
lead their men in the most literal sense of the words. 

The importance of the assassination of General Bobrikoff, 
the Governor-General of Finland, has been increased by 
subsequent revelations. It appears that the murderer, 
Eugen Schaumann, after deciding on his crime, deposited 
in Sweden a copy of a letter to the Czar in which 
he explained his motives. The original was found on 
his body; but he was so sure that his letter would never 
reach the Czar that he took this deliberate precaution. The 
copy has now been published in the Aftonblad, a leading 
Swedish journal, and contains a solemn declaration that 
M. Schaumann acted on his own intpulse, and that he was not 





a member of any conspiracy, but a loyal subject of the Ozar, 
who deemed the death of General Bobrikoff the only means 
of bringing the “real situation” of affairs in Finland to the 
knowledge of his Majesty. M.Schaumann, therefore, implores 
his Sovereign, “ whose most humble and truest subject he is,” 
to inform himself as to the condition of things “in Finland, 
Poland, and the Baltic provinces.” Murder is inexcusable ; 
but there are many degrees of guilt in the offence, and the 
opinion of most reflective men will be that Eugen Schaumann 
committed an evil act under an impulse of misguided 
patriotism. The wrongs inflicted on his country, and the 
impossibility, not only of remedying them, but of obtaining a 
hearing from the man in whose hands the power of giving 
remedy lies, drove the unhappy patriot to despair. 


Mr. Brodrick on Monday announced in the House of 
Commons that as the Dalai Lama has declined even to reply 
to the representations of the Mission, the expedition will pro- 
ceed to Lhasa, starting probably on the 25th inst. The arrival 
of the reinforcements is not, however, yet announced. It will 
be necessary to storm the fort at Gyangtse before an advance 
is made, and there is some ground for fearing that the Indian 
Government still underrate the resistance to be overcome. 
Ina telegram to the Times, full of details, it is stated that 
the Lamas are gradually accumulating force, and that we 
shall have to defeat twenty thousand men, some of whom at 
least will be well armed. The Tibetans fight with great 
courage, and Lhasa is a city which, owing to the Cyclopean 
structure of its buildings, can be defended house by house. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the original force despatched 
to protect the Mission was not larger, so that resistance could 
have been paralysed by a rapid succession of sharp blows. 
We shall win in the end, but it will not be a quick affair, still 
less a mere promenade. 


The German Emperor made a speech on Tuesday at a 
banquet at Cuxhaven in which he praised the “solidarité” 
which, he said, was growing among the civilised nations in all 
departments of life. That solidarity must, he said, affect all 
their rulers. His Majesty was speaking nominally of sport, 
the interest in which is becoming international; but the 
German Press attributes to him an idea which is more 
directly political. He was thinking, it is hinted, of the 
solidarity of Europe in regard to this war, and suggesting 
that it might be displayed by an intervention to arrest its 
progress. Japan, it is added, would welcome that interven- 
tion. We greatly doubt that assertion, remembering Japan’s 
former experience, and her profound distrust of the policy of 
Germany. In any case, there can be no intervention unless 
both parties to the struggle ask for it, and even then we do 
not see why Great Britain and America—which cannot be left 
out—should interfere except with good advice. If both the 
contending Powers desire peace, peace can be made without 
the help of outsiders, though their assent may be needed to 


some of the conditions. ‘ 


The question whether the Carthusian monks were or were 
not blackmailed in the interest of the Government, or of 
M. Combes, the Premier, or of M. Edgar Combes, his son 
and secretary, is the question of the hour in France. * The 
attack on M. Combes himself is not serious, as nobody believes 
him guilty; but it is becoming evident that the Committee of 
Inquiry think there may be a case against his son, and are 
probing in every direction in the hope of finding evidence. 
At present they have none except the assertions of more or less 
obscure individuals, who M. Edgar Combes declares are “ liars,” 
and who certainly give incredible accounts of interviews in the 
presence of the Premier, which he declares never occurred. The 
rulers of the Carthusians could clear up the matter at once; 
but having no documentary proof, they refuse to give evidence. 
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They would, of course, much like to see M. Combes destroyed 


as a politician; but as yet there is no clear proof that they | 


offered anybody any money. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times asserts, on 
authority which he does not doubt, that the Vatican is in- 
quiring of the Bishops of France what they think will be 
the effect of a measure abolishing the Concordat. They are 
also asked to state whether a decision by the Pope affecting 
the French protectorate over Christians in the East would 
“open the eyes of those indifferent in religious matters.” The 
Bishops are addressed by circular, with a request for a reply 
by June 28th; and the first question in the circular is whether 
the separation of Church and State in France would have the 
effect of diminishing the French contribution to Peter’s Pence; 
and if so, how that deficiency is to be made up. The circular 
is a curious indication of the preoccupations of the Vatican. 
As a sovereign Power, it wants, like other sovereign Powers, 
before all things to keep its revenue, and foresees with habitual 
sagacity that if the Roman Catholic party in France has to 
maintain its own Bishops and clergy, it will be slow to forward 
large subscriptions to Rome to keep up a grandeur from 
which it derives no benefit. Moreover, the Vatican does not 
forget that without those subscriptions the Papacy might be 
obliged to accept the income offered by Italy under the Law 
of Guarantees, which would, of course, involve an admission 
that the Italian Government are legally in possession of Rome. 
The replies of the Bishops will throw much light on the 
religious condition of France, but we fear they will not be 
published. 


The Republican Convention at Chicago has nominated 
Mr. Roosevelt as candidate for the Presidency, and accepted. 
Mr. Fairbanks, of Indiana, though he is little known, for the 
Vice-Presidency. It is clear that the party as a whole 
approves the President’s world-policy, with its developments 
in the Far East, its expenditure on an increased Fleet and 
the Panama Canal, and its reassertion of the Monroe doctrine. 
It must be noted, however, that the attack on Trusts in the 
“platform” adopted is very mild indeed, and that the neces- 
sity of maintaining Protection is strongly reasserted. It is de- 
clared to be the “ cardinal policy” of the party, and its measure 
is always te be settled by the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. The people, in fact, are to 
be taxed so that foreign competition may be kept out of the 
home market. That is Chamberlainism, and the popularity 
of the plan is curious evidence that the American people, for 
all their shrewdness, are very bad arithmeticians. The fact 
is the more noteworthy because the agricultural interest, 
which is the strongest in the Union, is scarcely protected 
at all. 


Considerable uneasiness has been created this week by the 
resignation of Sir Charles Eliot, the Commissioner of the 
East Africa Protectorate. At first it was supposed that the 
proposed grant of land to the Zionists had something to do 
with his action; but it now appears that the reason was the 
alleged policy of the Foreign Office in granting large tracts 
of land in East Africa to syndicates, while refusing similar 
applications by private settlers. The Commissioner has sent 
a peremptory telegram to the Prime Minister demanding a 
full inquiry into the circumstances of his resignation, and 
declaring that he was unable to execute the instructions 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as they 
were “unjust and impolitic.” Sir Charles Eliot is perhaps 
the most distinguished of our younger diplomatists 
and his rapid advancement has shown that he has been 
high in favour with the Foreign Office. The reasons 
which have induced an administrator imbued with the 
traditions of the Service to commit so striking a breach of 
official etiquette as his telegram to the Prime Minister must 
be of no ordinary gravity; and there is a universal desire to 
have the matter cleared up. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Balfour in the House of Commons on Wednesday promised 
that an explanation should be given, but that the Government 
would await the arrival of Sir Charles Eliot before publishing 
the correspondence. 

We noted last week the serious condition into which public 


business was drifting. Things have not improved since last 
Saturday, but rather the confusion has grown worse, for 








practically no progress has been made. This is by no means 
altogether due to the dilatory tactics of the Opposition, for 
the Government have actually been forced to obstruct their 
own business by putting up Members to speak against time in 
order to prevent divisions being taken before enough of their 
supporters had put in their appearance. Such a state of 
things gives the other side an excuse for obstruction which is 
eagerly seized. Meantime the Government will say nothing 
as to when their Army proposals are to be brought forward 
and there is thus grave danger that they may be introduced at 
the fag-end of the Session, and no time be allowed for their 
adequate discussion. Before leaving the subject of Parlia. 
ment we must not forget to note the impression produced by 
the criticisms made on the new Tobacco-duty. on stripped 
leaves. It is clear that it will produce no revenue, and yet 
cause the ruin of many merchants engaged in that particular 
trade. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is wise, he will 
withdraw a proposal which has been shown to be unworkable, 


The debate in the House of Commons on Monday gave rise 
to a very remarkable statement by Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour, 
while resisting a Motion by Mr. Churchill, used the phrase, 
“Those of us who are in favour of Colonial Preference,” 
When this was greeted with ironical cheers, Mr. Balfour 
quickly amended it to—“ Those who are in favour of Colonial 
Preference.” Mr. Asquith, however, realised at once the im- 
portance of the declaration, and claimed it as an indication that 
Mr. Balfour is a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. “Now 
we have a new recruit, though not an unexpected recruit.” 
“T suppose the right hon. gentleman is not serious?” ex. 
claimed Mr. Balfour. Mr. Asquith’s reply was naturally: 
*‘Am I to suppose that the Prime Minister is not serious ? 
This declaration throws a new light on the whole aspect of 
the Fiscal question.” We do not, of course, wish to over- 
emphasise this admission, made when for a moment Mr. 
Balfour was off his guard ; but it may fairly be claimed as an 
indication that Mr. Balfour is, as we have always contended, 
“a Chamberlainite,” though a concealed one. If he were 
not, he would have found no difficulty in repudiating Mr. 
Asquith’s suggestion in clear and specific terms. The 
attitude he did take up is, on the other hand, exactly con- 
sistent with his being a Chamberlainite, but a Chamberlainite 
who does not want the fact to be known till “ the proper time 
comes.” 


During the past week the Chinese labour question has been 
under discussion in both Houses of Parliament. In the Lords 
on Monday, in reply to Lord Coleridge, the Duke of Marl- 
borough quoted a telegram from the Governor of Hong-kong. 
stating that the Chinese emigrants had been made thoroughly 
aware of the provisions for taking out their families, but that 
none of them took advantage of the privilege. It was im- 
possible to say how many might take advantage of it later on, 
but every encouragement would be given to them to do so. 
In the Commons on Wednesday the Colonial Secretary ex- 
plained the alteration of the wages assigned to the Asiatics 
He did not deny that he had given an assurance that the 
wage should be two shillings a day, whereas the minimum 
now assigned to the Chinese will be no more than one 
shilling a day, or fifteen shillings a month less than the 
lowest amount paid to the Kaffirs. He explained that he 
had given the assurance under a misapprehension of the 
facts, and that he now finds the Chinese will be willing, and 
even eager, to work for the smaller wage, though he is 
convinced that as a rule the sum earned will be at least fifty 
shillings a month. 


Meantime the first batch of Chinese labourers have 
arrived at Durban, and were sent on in locked com- 
partments and under armed escort to the mines. They 
have also been photographed for future identification, and 
their finger-prints recorded. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to note that the Standard, which has _ hitherto 
supported the Government on this question, comments 
severely on the mode in which the labourers have been 
brought into the Colony. “There is something extremely 
repellent to English notions in this immigration of a draft of 
labourers under precautions and restrictions which would 
seem better suited to convicts than to free working men. The 
smuggling in of the coolies under guard, their virtual im- 
prisonment en route, and the obvious denial to them of their 
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nal liberty may be necessary, but all these things have 
an ugly look.” In this context we wish to call attention to 
Major Seely’s letter in Wednesday's Times on the Chinese 
Labour Ordinance and English: common law. Having 
submitted a case for counsel’s opinion to the highest 
authority on the subject at the English Bar, the answer is 
that such a contract, if made in England, would not be valid 
according to English law, “ because it is in undue restraint of 
trade and of the liberty of the subject, and is inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of the common law.” Furthermore, 
he “cannot conceive any system of jurisprudence ina civilised 
nation under which a contract of the kind in question would 
be enforceable in the absence of legislation expressly sanction- 
ing it and containing provisions similar to the contract.” 


We have been assured again and again by the Colonial 
Secretary that every effort would be made to render the terms 
of their service perfectly clear to the indentured labourers 
before they signed their contracts and left China. But it 
cannot be said that these pledges are borne out by the Chinese 
advertisement which has been used asa bait to obtain labourers 
in Shantung and Chihli. A correspondent sends us a copy of 
the China Times (published in Tientsin) of March 29th, con- 
taining this advertisement, and the translation which appears 
in the North China Daily News of April 5th. From this it 
appears that, (1) except for the brief statement that he is 
“to work on the gold mines,” there is nothing to draw the 
labourer’s attention to the fact that he is to work ten hours a 
day underground in the deep levels; (2) there is no hint that 
during his three years’ stay in the Transvaal he will be’ kept 
in a compound, from which he will not be allowed to stray; 
(3) there is no indication that he will have no opportunity of 
bettering his position; (4) nothing is said about the fines, 
penalties, or imprisonments to which the labourer will be 
subject if he leaves the compound in which he is confined, or 
if he helps any one else to escape, or if at the end of his term 
he refuses to be repatriated; (5) the rate of wages, instead of 
being expressed in dollars, is given in pownds, a term with 
which the Chinese are unfamiliar, and which it is possible 
they will believe to mean pounds of silver. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lytton moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
administration of the Chantrey Bequest in a speech of no little 
ability. The Trustees did not carry out the intentions of Sir 
Francis Chantrey either in the letter or the spirit. So far 
from the works purchased being of “ the highest merit,” they 
were in some cases “a byword and amockery.” In the debate 
which followed, the advocates of the Academy showed a 
curious want of appreciation both of the case against the 
Trustees and of the terms of the will. No one wants the 
Trustees to commission artists, first, because it is against the 
terms of the will, and next, because those who are calling the 
Trustees to account realise that this is a most wise provision. 
After Lord Windsor had expressed, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, the opinion that a primd-facie case had been made out 
for inquiry, and Lord Lansdowne had declared that the Com- 
mittee should concern itself rather with the future than with 
the past, the Motion was agreed to. We congratulate Lord 
Lytton on having performed a real public service. Chantrey 
meant to provide the nation with a collection of British 
pictures gathered under conditions such as those on which an 
ideally enlightened private collector would work. Instead, 
we have the pictures marked “ Chantrey Bequest” in the Tate 
Gallery,—a collection which, taken as a whole, has only to be 
scen to be condemned as a cruel and unjust satire on British art. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday also the Duke of 
Bedford raised a not very satisfactory debate on the War 
Office Reconstitution: Committee. Though we do not: agree 
with all the Duke of Bedford’s criticisms, the tone of his con- 
cluding remarks was excellent. ‘Until the Army is made 
popular with the friends and relations of soldiers—and it is not 
80 now—you stand a chance of having created a brilliant and 
elaborate military administration for the purpose of adminis- 
tering a numerically insignificant Army.” That is sound 
sense, Lord Donoughmore, who replied for the Government, 
could hardly do more than mark time, owing to the fact that 
the proposals of the Government in regard to Army reform are 
still undecided on. He insisted, however, that the responsi- 





bility of-the Secretary of State was not weakened under the 
new scheme. Lord Lansdowne, who concluded the debate, 
defended—and, as we think, wisely—the scheme under which 
the Prime Minister presides over the Council of Defence. 


The Times of Wednesday contained the text of an appeal 
which the Committee of the new Chapel of St. Michael and 
St. George are about to issue to members of the Order. The 
Chapter of St. Paul’s having placed a chapel at their disposal 
last year, funds are required to equip the building, one of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s finest pieces of work, in a manner worthy 
of the Order and the Cathedral. It is proposed to reserve 
special stalls for those Knights and members who may give 
large subscriptions. We think it a great pity that the mem- 
bers should be called upon to pay for a national duty, the 
adornment of the chapel of what is pre-eminently the Imperial 
Order. The Chapter of St. Paul’s have done well in ap- 
propriating to it a noble chapel, and it is for the Government 
to see that the equipment is worthy of the architecture. 


The Birthday Honours published on Friday are not of any 
special interest. There are no new Peers, but three Privy 
Councillors, seven Baronets, and twenty-six Knights. First 
among the Privy Councillors stands the name of Mr. Charles 
Booth, the man who did for us what no Government has ever 
attempted,—that is, gave us a social survey of London. A 
better bestowed honour was never granted, and the only sur- 
prise that the public will feel in the matter is that it was not 
givenlongago. The other two Privy Councillorships are politi: 
cal, and are given to Colonel Kenyon-Slaney and Mr. Parker 
Smith. The last-named was Mr. Chamberlain’s Parliamentary 
private secretary, and is now one of his chief supporters in 
the work of Tariff Reform. No one will deny Mr. Parker 
Smith’s fitness to be sworn of the Council on the recommen- 
dation of his political chiefs, for his distinction has been 
gained by no unworthy means; but that he should have been 
selected out of the numbers of old Parliamentary hands in 
the Unionist party who greatly covet such an honour is not a 
little significant. Among the new Baronets are to be found 
Mr. Kimber and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. The Knights in- 
clude Dr. Elgar, the composer; Prof. Dewar; and Mr. George 
Gibb, the manager of the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


We have two by-elections to record, and both have gone 
against the Government and Fiscal Reform. In Market 
Harborough, ‘the centre of a sporting district, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, not a specially popular candidate, was on Friday 
week returned by a majority of 1,733, an increase of 410 upon 
the majority secured by Mr. Logan, who, like his successor, 
was a Liberal. This return does not affect the strength of 
parties ; but at Devonport, where the number of voters has 
recently been greatly increased, Mr. J. W. Benn, Chairman of 
the London County Council, and a Liberal of advanced 
opinions, was on Monday returned by a majority of 1,041 
over Sir J. Jackson, reputed a most popular candidate. The 
former Member was a Unionist, though his majority was.small. 
In both instances the real dividing line was Fiscal Reform, 
though in both the reporters note that disgust at the conduct 
of the Government in respect to the importation of Chinese 
labour into the Transvaal had considerable weight. 


On Wednesday the King received General Booth at 
Buckingham Palace, and conversed with him for some time 
on the work of the Salvation Army. The incident has given 
rise to expressions of satisfaction throughout the country, 
and with these we are glad to associate ourselves. The 
Salvation Army, it is admitted on all bands, has done a great 
social work, and we believe that, though occasionally marred 
by external extravagances, its religious work has been on the 
whole most beneficial to the nation. The Army and its Com- 
mander-in-Chief have always remained true to their essential 
purpose, which is that of religious revival,—of rekindling in 
men’s minds the fire of Christianity. The curious in such 
matters will be interested to note that the King has recog- 
nised General Booth’s title by causing him to be described in 
the Court Circular as “ The Rev. William Booth, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Salvation Army.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_@——_— 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


E quite agree with those who say that, as a rule, the 
results of by-elections give a most uncertain clue 
to the future. They are constantly decided’ by local 
feeling. The electors think they will not affect the broad 
general strength of parties, and indulge their caprices 
without much consideration either for the parties or the 
general interests of thecountry. They incline, too, at such 
times to give new candidates a trial, confident that if they 
are not satisfied they can alter their choice at the General 
Election. Sometimes, moreover, they like to give local 
managers a snub, just to remind them that representatives 
are representatives of the people, and not of any clique or 
any self-important Committee. Nevertheless, we incline 
to think the present stream of by-elections important 
indices of the opinion which will govern the next 
General Election. In the first place, they have gone 
with most uausual regularity one way. From the day 
when Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal was sprung upon 
the country the Protectionists have only been able to 
carry and hold one seat previously held by their 
opponents. Whatever the character of the constituency, 
the Government have lost ground, and this with at least 
three special advantages in their favour. One is that Pro- 
tectionists are almost fanatic in the sincerity of their belief 
in their doctrine, and bestir themselves to promote its 
success with most unusual energy. Another is that any 
new fiscal gospel attracts crowds of the unsuccessful, of 
the struggling, and of those who are convinced that their 
woes must be due to excessive competition, which a new 
method of taxation would be sure to diminish. And the 
third is that Protection, or, as Mr. Chamberlain calls it, 
Tariff Reform, has been taken up by the man who is vaguely 
believed by men of all parties to be the strong man of current 
politics. The English like a decided: leader, and the 
nearest approach just now to a decided leader, a man, 
that is, with a will of his own and a way of his own, 
is Mr. Chamberlain. The disposition to support such 
@ man, apart altogether from his programme, is always 
strong, and has repeatedly in our modern political history 
affected the balance of parties. It induced Radicals to 
vote for a man like Lord Palmerston, and old Conserva- 
tives to be careless if Mr. Gladstone contmued for a time 
to rule. There must be strong dislike, almost disgust, felt 
towards a proposal which when introduced by such a man 
elicits no popular response, nothing but that clear “ No!” 
to which when he has once uttered it the British elector 
sticks. The voters at these by-elections have said, and 
usually said most emphatically, “No!” to Mr. Chamberlain. 
“He may be a strong man, but he shall not do this thing,” 
—that is the meaning of them all, as loudly and as angrily 
uttered as ever was the “No!” which crushed Mr. Gladstone 
and Home-rule. The friends of the Government try, of 
course, to conceal the fact. Some of them attribute defeat 
to the Education Bill, as if the majority of English voters 
were not, in name at least, members of the Established 
Church. Others moan gently over the admission of China- 
men into the Transvaal under restrictions which suggest 
slavery, forgetting that the Government were repeatedly 
beaten at by-elections before that evil experiment had been 
so much as suggested. And yet another set express a 
doubt whether, after all, the defeats may not be due to the 
Licensing Bill, and fail to see that that Bill must have 
brought to the side of the Government the whole strength 
of the liquor trade, and that in a case like Devonport the 
Government and the clergy and the publicans and the 
owners of South African mining shares have all been 
beaten together. Even the agreement with France, which 
is genuinely popular, has made no difference. The electors 
believe that the Government intend to bring in Protection 
and abandon Free-trade, and they will not have it. 

We have no doubt, in spite of all that is said in public 
and private about the “unassailable strength” of the 
Government in the House of Commons, that the by- 
elections have shaken, and will shake, their position. There 
are plenty of waverers, even in the Tory ranks, whose real 
attitude of mind is that they wish the people were Protec- 
tionist, but who, if they see that the people are stiff- 


— : ee, 
shrink from continuing their support at the price of their 
seats. ‘They will not be able to bear the idea of a Liberal 
“land-slide,” which they see from the evidence of these by. 
elections is quite upon the cards if Mr. Chamberlain 
remains the veiled dictator. He himself, it is said ig 
content to be defeated at. the General Election, bein 

confident that he will be triumphant at the next after, or 
the next after that; but that will not suit the average 
Member at all. He does not want to quit Parliament, ang 
so break his connection with his constituency, which jn 
five or six years, even if Mr. Chamberlain is still “strong” 
and Protection is not a dead horse, may have found for 
itself another and more acceptable candidate. If he ig 
convinced that Protection will cost him his seat, he will 
want to repudiate Protection with some decision before the 
Dissolution, and he can hardly do that without making it 


| impossible for this Government to remain in power. Mr. 


Chaplin, we dare say, and a few more like him, will be 
content with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; but for the average 
Member, and especially the average Tory Member, prophetic 
politics have little charm. They will want Mr. Balfour 
to speak out, and Mr. Balfour has chosen a policy, we will 
not say of shuffling, but of concealing his convictions 
about Free-trade. His speaking out will be a surprise, 
and on whichever side he speaks, will create in the minds 
of those who hoped for a different utterance a suspicion— 
probably unfair—of treachery or vacillation which would 
be fatal to any Government. Mr. Balfour has, no doubt, 
lost prestige with the country, which never understands or 
appreciates doubters; but he is still the cement which 
holds the Unionist majority together, and when he has 
spoken out—in our belief, it is certain that he will speak 





out in favour of Mr. Chamberlain—it will be for one side 
or the other a disappearance. The fabric will crumble. 
And lastly, the by-elections must have given the 
dominant party in the House a shock by revealing with 
painful clearness the fact that it no longer represents the 
body of the peopie. That is no reason, we quite admit, 
why the Government should resign. Members are not 
delegates, and the whole intent of septennial Parliaments 
is to enable the Legislature to survive sudden gusts of 
emotion, and even serious changes of opinion. But after 
all, the moral claim of the House of Commons to its 
supreme position in the State is its representative 
character; and when month after month constituencies of 
the most varied kind declare with one voice that it is no 
longer representative, that the majority in the House 
differs widely on a cardinal point from the majority in the 
country, there can be no doubt that its authority is shaken 
though its legal position survives. Members very rarely 
acknowledge that this is the case, because they are rarely 
aware till an Election has occurred that the body of the 
people, and those whom they themselves live among, are 
hopelessly at variance. They talk to each other, they read 
papers with which they agree, and they doubt if opinion 
among those who seat candidates can be so hostile to 
themselves as they are sometimes told. They think, they 
cannot help thinking, that the view of clubs and drawing- 
rooms must be more or less the view of the country, and 
that consequently they themselves must be in possession 
of fairly safe seats. The continuous stream of by- 
elections going one way wakes them out of that dream, 
and warns them, if they are sensible men, that the mass 
of the electors have not been attracted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and that even if they can persuade the middle class, 
the workers, who in the long run hold all power in their 
hands, are unpersuadable. ‘They will not allow the 
taxation of food, and without the taxation of corn and 
meat no Protectionist majority can in this country be 
brought together. That is the first reason why Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy must fail, the second being that two 
generations have now enjoyed the prosperity produced by 
Free-trade, and any interference with it seems to the 
majority of working men nothing less than revolution. 
They will not be led, by arguments which they do not 
see, because they do not exist, to try so dangerous an 
experiment. 





MR. ROOSEVELT. 
F Englishmen were to think only of the interests of 
their own country, they would probably desire the 
success of the Democratic candidate at the Presidential 





necked, will ask the Government to abandon Protection 
finally and visibly, and if resisted, as they must be, will 





Election. Neither party in the United States is now un- 
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friendly to this country, and whether the President is a 
Republican or a Democrat, he is certain to maintain the 
tradition of goodwill which inspires the Government 
at Washington as fully as it does that at Westminster. 
But though the good terms on which the United States 
and the British Empire now find themselves are not likely 
to be jeopardised whichever way the election goes, a 
selfish and narrow view of our interests would no 
doubt indicate a Democratic victorv as desirable. If the 
Democratic party wins, a veto will almost certainly be 

laced on American expansion, and on the development of 
an American oversea Empire. Again, a Democratic victory 
wi!l mean a small, as contrasted with a great, Navy. The 
Democrats are opposed to the development of American 
sea-power, and declare that they have no use for a Navy 
larger than that required to defend their own shores. 
Now, though there is no fear that the American Navy, 
even if it becomes the second or third biggest Navy in the 
world, as the active section of the Republican party desire 
to make it, will ever be used against Britain, it must be 
admitted that its existence will to some extent derogate from 
the supremacy of our Fleet, and make our command of 
the sea less absolute. While the Americans have only a 
small Navy they cannot claim the right to be heard in 
distant waters which they could claim if their Navy were 
of large proportions. 

But though, as we have said, a selfish and narrow view 
of world-politics would lead the British people to favour 
the victory of the Democrats, irrespective of the merits of 
the candidates, we are sure that the majority of English- 
men will be influenced by no such consideration. They 
will instead desire the victory of the candidate who, 
rightly or wrongly, they believe will serve his country 
best, and under whom America will be able to play a part 
in the world which is worthy of her and of the race to 
which her people belong. ‘Though for the most part 
Americans do not realise the fact, the British people are 
intensely proud of their American kinsfolk, and are 
genuinely touched at American successes, and especially 
at that which is the greatest of all national successes, 
the production of a statesman of high character, great 
purpose, and conspicuous ability. When the British people 
realised what manner of man Lincoln really was—and 
by the British people we do not mean London society, the 
quidnunes of the clubs, or the financiers of the City of London 
—they felt for him as after the fierce memories of the War 
of Independence had died down, they felt for Washington. 
He was a man of whom the whole race could justly be proud. 
Though not, of course, in anything like the same degree, a 
similar feeling has arisen here in regard to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The British people feel that he is an English-speaking man 
of whom they have a right tobe proud, a man who is carrying 
on the great political tradition,—a tradition which, though 
so often obscured both here and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, has never wholly died out. Though there are 
many things in which they may disagree about the Presi- 
dent, many things which some of them dislike, they 
are agreed that he is essentially a man who stands for 
honest government; that he is a man who dares look his 
own people straight in the face and tell them the truth, 
though that truth may be the most unpalatable thing which 
he could utter. They have, for example, not forgotten the 
words which he addressed to America on the national dis- 
grace of lynching. Those were, they held, the straight 
words of a straight man. But it may be urged by the 
opponents of Mr. Roosevelt here (and there are plenty 
of them, even though they are in a minority): “Though 
the British people may have formed this opinion of 
Mr. Roosevelt, it does not follow that they are right. 
Their verdict is not necessarily the verdict of history, 
and experience may prove that they are entirely mis- 
taken in their man.” ‘That is, of course, possible, but we 
do not think that it will prove to be the case. We believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt will continue to hold the place he has 
gained in the regard of his countrymen. We believe it not 
merely because we agree with the high estimate formed 
here of his character and his aspirations, but because he 
possesses, in addition to a noble character and noble 
aspirations, a quality of which he is little suspected. 
Mr. Roosevelt 1s essentially a moderate man,—a man 
who realises the value of the just mean; a man who, 
in our political phraseology, takes “the Whig view.” ‘The 


‘essential moderation of Mr. Roosevelt’s view has been, 





we readily admit, obscured by the enthusiasm with 
which he throws himself into all questions which he 
believes to be of importance, by the vigour of his 
language, and by the tenacity of his nature. That 
he speaks in loud and firm terms, nay, shouts, and that 
he holds on like a bulldog, is doubtless true; but ‘he 
does not hold on to the extreme things, but to the sensible 
and moderate things. After all, the moderate view is not 
necessarily the weak or undecided view. The middle is as 
distinct a point as either end, and there is no reason why 
it should not be grasped with a grip of iron. It is true 
that those who adopt moderate views often do so, not 
so much because they believe in them per se, as hecause 
they cannot definitely make up their minds, and think 
that the middle view is the easy view to shift from. Such 
men, no doubt, take hold weakly and tentatively. This, 
however, does not prevent the man who chooses the 
moderate view deliberately, and because he believes in 
it, holding it as firmly as if he were an extremist. 
The Whig may be as ready to die at the post he has 
chosen, if he has chosen it because he believes in it, as the 
veriest fanatic. It would, then, be the height of miscon- 
ception to imagine Mr. Roosevelt a man of violence or 
fanaticism because he expresses himself vigorously and 
uncompromisingly. Look below his strong words and 
emphatic decisions, and you will find that his view is 
essentially the moderate view. Take, for example, his 
attitude on the negro question. Though it has been so 
fiercely denounced as the outcome of fanaticism and mis- 
placed enthusiasm, it is in reality a most sober and 
moderate attitude. He has never expressed any desire to 
force the whites to acknowledge the social or political 
equality of the negroes with the whites. His whole hand- 
ling of the problem indicates, indeed, that he knows this to 
be neither desirable nor possible, and that he has none of 
that fanatical spirit born of bad logic which holds that, 
because the Caucasian and the negro are both human 
beings, therefore they must be placed on an absolute 
equality. The President’s attitude is far different from 
this. He finds the negro population in the States, and he 
is determined that justice shall be done them,—that neither 
shall they be oppressed themselves, nor shall their oppres- 
sion demoralise the white man and deprive him of the 
essential virtues of civilisation. Therefore he tells the 
white man in plain terms what must come of it for him and 
his if he makes the vices of the negro an excuse for action 
which, if persisted in, will as surely ruin that portion of the 
American people which indulges in it as the human blood 
that flowed in the arena ruined the Roman race. He 
tells them next that if the negro is deprived, not only of 
justice and of security for life and property under the law, 
but also of any share in the administration of the country, 
it must prove impossible to raise his self-respect and 
make him a better citizen. Is this fanaticism,—the view 
of the enthusiast and the idealist? Surely it is the very 
apotheosis of moderation and common-sense as applied to 
the negro problem. The President does not ask that the 
man-and-a-brother theory shall be carried to its logical 
conclusion, but merely that what justice and good sense 
demand shall be given to the negro. 

The same spirit informs Mr. Roosevelt's policy in regard 
to the Trusts. He has never asked for or supported 
any Socialistic demands or theories in regard to them. 
He has merely asked that they should be kept within 
moderate bounds, and that the large corporations should 
obey the law as well as the small company or the private 
individual. Surely there is no violence or fanaticism in 
this determination of the President to abate the public 
inconveniences caused by the scarcely concealed claim of 
the great Trusts to stand above the law, or only to obey 
so much of it as they consider reasonable. Even in the 
region of expansion and Imperialism there has been 
nothing unreasonable or immoderate in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attitude. He believes that it is to the interest of the Union 
to develop her oversea Empire; but neither here nor in 
his handling of the Panama question has he showed the 
foolish and irresponsible spirit of the Jingo. When it had 
been decided to finish the Panama Canal the President very 
properly refused to allow the work to be wilfully obstructed 
by the claims of the Colombian Government,—a Government 
which had again and again proved its incapacity to control 
or keep order on the isthmus. But even here his actions 
had nothing of the recklessness or irresponsibility which is 
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so often attributed to them. He took the steps necessary 
to carry out his purpose, but nothing more. There was 
no bullying or waving the flag. Again, unless firmness 
and precision. of. action are vices in the region of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Roosevelt cannot be accused of rashness or 
folly in this direction. Whenever he has been confronted 
with a difficult international situation he has solved it by 
vigour and. clear-headedness,—qualities which go with 
moderation and not with recklessness. 

Such, as we see it, is the President’s true character. In 
our view, the American people will be wise if they elect him, 
and show the world that they know a man when they see 
him. If, however, their choice is otherwise, the British 
people will, for themselves, have nothing to regret. A 
Democratic President is likely, as we have said above, to 
suit our purely selfish interests better than the chief of 
the Executive who will rule in Washington if the Repub- 
licans carry the day. In any case, and whoever wins in 
the great struggle, America will elect a man who is person- 
ally above reproach. That is a matter about which there 
can happily be no doubt or question. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


if is greatly to be hoped that the Government will not 
much longer delay bringing their Army proposals 
before the country. At present the mind of the nation is 
utterly confused in regard to the whole question. For 
a week the air was full of rumours of Cabinet dissensions. 
According to them, Mr. Arnold-Forster found his schemes 
hotly opposed by the two ex-Secretaries of State for War, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick, and by the ex-Under- 
Secretary, Mr. George Wyndham. Next followed the 
rumour that the real difficulty, the difficulty which was 
keeping back the statement, was the inability under the 
three years system to find men to fill the Indian drafts. 
Next came stories of financial difficulties, due to the 
discovery that under Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals the 
Army expenditure, instead of being reduced, would be 
increased, and, therefore, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s optimistic predictions of smaller Army 
Estimates would be entirely falsified. Then came more 
rumours of Cabinet reconciliation, and of suggestions, 
based on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech in the 
City, that the Treasury had come to realise that the hope 
of reductions was not to be entertained. On this followed 
the assertion that nothing would be done this year, and 
that all changes would be postponed till next Session. 
Finally came the statement, made originally before Whit- 
suntide, that though the Army Estimates as a whole could 
not be reduced, a saving would be effected by reducing the 
Volunteers by eighty thousand men, and by still further 
limiting the establishment of the Militia and Yeomanry. 
To forecast from this welter of rumours the exact nature 
of the Government proposals is, we admit, a very difficult 
task. We fear, however, that all the indications point to 
the fact that a reduction in the numbers of the Volunteers, 
and also of the Militia and Yeomanry, is contemplated. 
But. whether this is so or not, one thing is at any rate 
certain. It is that the Government should without 
further delay produce their programme, and set the mind 
of the country at rest on a point which, in our opinion at 
least, is of far more vital importance than passing the 
present Licensing Bill. Wedo not make this demand that 
the Government should now produce their Army scheme 
from any desire to embarrass an Administration from 
which we differ on the Fiscal problem—the interests 
involved are far too vital for any such considerations to 
have weight—or from impatient curiosity. We ask for a 
statement of their scheme, first, because we realise that 
the present suspense is having a most serious effect.on the 
Volunteer Force, and doing it an incalculable injury; and 
next, because we feel that the scheme will require the most 
careful and serious consideration, not only in Parliament, 
but in the country. It would be madness to rush through 
far-reaching proposals at the fag-end of the Session. What- 
ever is proposed to be done must be thoroughly weighed 
and discussed in all its bearings. We cannot have another 
abortive scheme of Army reform. If anew step is taken, 
it must be one which will command general confidence, 
and not be reversed at the first unforeseen obstacle that 
arises. If the Government delay till the middle of July 
to expound their plans, what hope is there of adequate 
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discussion? Already the congestion of public business jg 
most serious, and by the time: another fortnight hag 
passed it will be impossible to deal properly with thg 
complicated and anxious problems involved. 

Though we do not ignore the very serious nature of the 
situation in regard to the Indian drafts, we shall not 
attempt on the present occasion to deal with this side of 
the problem, but shall confine ourselves to the hypothesis 
that a reduction is contemplated in the Volunteers,—an 
hypothesis which we most sincerely trust may prove to be 
unfounded, but which the persistency of the rumours 
obliges us to consider. The proposal, if it is made, will 
not, of course, be urged on the ground of any hostility to 
the Volunteers, but rather on the ground that it js 
necessary to increase their efficiency. That is, we shall 
be told that a considerable part of the Volunteer Force is 
inefficient, and that the money spent on it is wasted, 
Accordingly, it will be proposed that an increased standard 
of efficiency be created, and that the services of those 
Volunteer regiments and batteries which cannot reach 
this new standard be dispensed with. In this way 
some eighty thousand Volunteers who, according to 
the opinion of the military authorities, are useless 
will be got rid of, and the money formerly spent on 
them will be available for other purposes. In other 
words, it will be asserted that what is wanted in the 
Volunteer Force is quality, not quantity; and this principle 
will be carried to what will be supposed to be its logical 
conclusion. To such a scheme we would ask the nation to 
give an unqualified opposition. We agree that the Volun- 
teers, like most soldiers, Regular and Irregular, in the 
British forces, are not nearly as efficient as they ought 
to be, and might be if they were treated with more in- 
telligence by the War Office, and given an organisation 
more appropriate to their needs. But we ask that, instead 
of throwing away the valuable asset which the nation 
possesses in even the least highly trained of the Volunteers, 
the War Office should instead take the trouble to improve 
the Volunteers. In our view, the basic principle on which 
the Volunteers ought to be organised is, not to turn them 
into imitation Regulars, but to include in their ranks as 
many men as possible,—provided that they can fulfil the 
first duty of the soldier and are reasonably efficient rifle- 
men. That is the essential foundation on which the 
Volunteer Force should be built, and that condition 
being fulfilled, we would take from each man as much 
service as he could render to the State. Under such a 
system we should be able to retain the services of 
men of maturer age and of men holding responsible 
positions, such as were at one time to be found in large 
numbers in the Volunteers, but who are being rapidly 
excluded from the force owing to the want of elasticity 
in its organisation. The increased stringency in the 
Regulations is gradually limiting the Volunteers to 
boys and very young men, who alone are able to find 
leisure for Volunteering. In our view, we want, while not 
dispensing with the latter class, to keep the former in the 
regiments. We shall be told that the older and more 
responsible men are of no use as Volunteers. To this we 
would give a distinct denial. We believe they would prove 
of the greatest use, even though they were excused 
attendance at camp, and, when once they had done 
their minimum of drill, were exempted from all further 
drill of a formal kind. We would never refuse, but 
rather would encourage, the services of those who could 
find time to acquire a large number of military accomplish- 
ments; but we would also never refuse the services of 
those who could do little more than keep up their rifle- 


shooting. A Volunteer regiment should include two, or 


even three, categories of men, and men who are only able 
to give a small amount of time to military work should 
not therefore be branded as inefficient and forced to leave, 
but should still earn a grant for their corps, though a 
smaller one than that earned by those able to devote more 
time to Volunteering. In addition, every regiment should 
have a reserve of men and officers who had served a certain 
time with the corps, and for whom no service should be 
obligatory, though they should be capable of earning a 
small grant for their battalion by proficiency at the butts 
or by attendance at field-days. 

We do not, of course, put forth these suggestions as con- 
stituting in any sense a finished scheme. ‘They are merely 
made to show how, in our opinion, the Volunteer Force 
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should be dealt with, and how its numbers should be 
raised, instead of decreased. At the same time, we would 
give a realjty to the Volunteer corps which it now very 
seldom possesses by providing regimental transport, and in 
the case of Volunteer Artillery by issuing to them, not 
obsolete weapons, but the best and newest of guns... The 
beginner wants good, not bad, tools to learn with. We have 
no space on the present occasion to deal with the proposed 
yeduction of the Militia, except once again to state our 
view that the Militia should be mended, not ended. 
With a little care and trouble it may be made a most 
valuable force. To reduce it, instead of improving it, 
would be a criminal act. Remember that the War 
Office a year or two before the South African War 
wanted to abolish the Yeomanry as useless. We would, 
then, urge all those who care for the welfare of our 
military forces to oppose the reduction either of the 
Volunteers or Militia. By all means let us improve the 
elliciency of these forces, but let us not allow a standard of 
efficiency to be set up the real object of which will be not 
to improve those forces but to reduce their numbers. The 
attitude of those professional soldiers who regard the 
Auxiliaries as worthless, and who, unhappily, seem now to 
be in the ascendant, may be thus expressed :—“ The 
Auxiliaries are no good, and money spent on them is 
thrown away. At the same time, John Bull likes them as 
military playthings, and so we must to some extent 
indulge the old fool’s whims. We will do it by talking 
to him about efficiency. We will tell him that his 
Auxiliaries are no good unless they come up to a standard 
of efficiency which, thank goodness, very few of them can 
ever hope to reach. This will cause an automatic reduction 
of numbers, and so of expense, and then we shall have 
more money to spend on the real thing.” This is the 
attitude which we desire to combat. We have no dislike 
of “the real thing,” but, instead, admire it, and hope to 
see it also maintained in greater efficiency; but if we can 
help it we are not going to allow the nation to be 
bamboozled into allowing its Volunteers and Militia to 
be first winged, and then destroyed altogether. The 
Auxiliaries are necessary to the welfare of the nation as a 
national school of arms, as a reservoir of soldiers, and as a 
home defence force. They should be rendered as efficient 
as possible on their own lines; but no schemes which will 
begin by cutting down their numbers and end in 
destroying them altogether can possibly be entertained. 





THE RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY AND THE WAR. 


HIS war, it is becoming clear, will produce at least 
one good result: it will discredit the system of 
hereditary autocracy. The end, it is true, is not yet, for 
the great Slav people may throw up a man of first-class 
military genius, or even a Sovereign with a capacity for 
choosing men like that of the first German Emperor. 
But excluding the incalculable, enough has already 
occurred to make the most ‘ory of Continental politicians 
doubt whether there is not in the system some inherent 
and incurable defect. Its apologists, oftenest found among 
diplomatists, are accustomed to argue that ut least it pro- 
duces a strong Government, whose diplomacy is always 
continuous and generally successful, whose agents work 
together with a single will, and whose armies are always 
ready, and when once in motion, effective. Enough has 
already occurred to prove that these statements, if not 
necessarily false, are at least not necessarily true. The 
Russian diplomacy which preceded the war can only be 
described as stupid, those who conducted it misreading 
every omen, entirely failing to persuade their opponents, 
and at the very last bringing on the catastrophe which they 
intended to avoid. So far from the agents of the autocracy 
acting together with one will, they have been quarrelling ever 
since hostilities began, Admiral Alexeieff and General Kuro- 
patkin doing their best to paralyse each other’s efficiency, 
and the Minister of War cavilling at every proposal made 
by his chief military subordinate. These facts, which 
have been publicly recorded, are of course mere indications 
of the far more numerous contests and jealousies which 
have been raging among lower men. They have not, per- 
haps, produced the horrible consequences which similar 
conflicts among Napoleon’s Marshals produced in Spain ; 
but they must have embarrassed every movement, and 
contributed to produce the unreadiness which as yet has 


marked: Russian action throughout the campaign. And 
then as to military strength, the one point on which every 
defender of absolutism always pronounces. his argument 
impregnable. The Russian men are nearly as good as the 
Japanese men ; lacking perhaps a certain élan, and lacking 
assuredly the kind of thirst for death which comes out 
in every account of the forlorn hopes, volunteered by 
entire regiments, on the Japanese side, and in the 
determined refusal of the seamen, even in transports, to 
surrender when surrounded ; but still ready to die for the 
Czar, and actually dying in such heaps as to shock 
the world. When they fly it is before an artillery with 
which no artillery as yet possessed by a European 
State can be fully compared. It is in the mind of those 
who command that the Russian inferiority is apparent. 
Tn every engagement and every skirmish the officers perish 
in a proportion that is almost inexplicable—sometimes the 
whole number are swept away—hut they never seem to 
know where their enemies are, and their superiors are 
invariably outgeneralled. However excellent their record, 
the Russian leaders of divisions or of armies seem in this 
war never to know precisely the right step to take. That 
may be due—for we wish to be entirely fair—to the 
obvious faet that Japan has thrown up in this its supreme 
hour of trial a number of men with special genius for 
war, whether by land or sea,—a phenomenon noticeable 
also in the battles of Revolutionary France until the 
overwhelming genius of Napoleon concealed, and, as some 
historians suspect, diminished, the powers of his great, but 
half-distrusted, lieutenants. But the broad fact remains 
that the military organisation created by the autocracy has 
scarcely surpassed its diplomacy in effectiveness.. The 
system, in fact, has produced its two inevitable results, 
—it has crushed out originality, and substituted for all 
other unpelling motives the one wish for immediate favour 
in the eyes of the semi-divine Czar. If a conquering 
general ultimately arises, it will be in the person of a man 
whom the governing group around the autocrat at. St. 
Petersburg either dare not or cannot restrain. And even 
he would be dependent for supplies, and for all without 
which generals cannot be successful, upon a bureaucracy 
which is admitted to be corrupt, and which the autocracy, 
even when wielded by a man as strong as Nicholas I., has 
proved itself incompetent to purify. He is said to have 
acknowledged in a burst of passion that one of his regi- 
ments which he had specjally selected for service at the 
front had been half destroyed before it arrived in Sebastopol 
by the theft of its great-coats. Where is the strength of 
a system of government which cannot prevent the robbery 
of its own soldiers by its own Military Department ? 


It is, moreover, almost a necessity of autocracy, and it 
certainly is a speciality of autocracy in its Russian form, 
that the agents through whom it must work should insist 
upon maintaining with the most sedulous care a system of 
obscurantism. The Russian bureaucracy, which, recollect, 
is the creation of a succession of autocrats, positively 
prefers secrecy, even when it is directly hostile to its own 
interests. Its members perceive by acute instinct that if 
they permit any series of facts to be publicly discussed they 
open the door for discussions which might throw too 
strong a light upon themselves. The direct result is that 
they are compelled upon occasion to invent as well as 
conceal facts—as they are now doing about the discontent 
in Finland, which they attribute to a non-existent Swedish 
conspiracy in the province—with the ultimate consequence 
that political thought becomes impossible, because there 
are never any facts for it to depend upon. The officials 
send up reports deliberately made optimistic, the Press is 
manipulated till its statements are never trustworthy or 
trusted, and all criticism from outside is rigorously sup- 
pressed, so that nothing is really known except through 
the medium of a gossip whispered from great man to great 
man, and then quietly buried before it can reach the people, 
Even the Czar finds it nearly impossible to ascertain 
the truth, and perpetually rays out Special Commis- 
sioners, who are practically spies upon his great officers, 
and who, if all tales be true, as often make confederates 
of those officers as foes. It is doubtful if even the 
Czar knows accurately the progress of this war, except 
through letters from his equals in Copenhagen and 
Berlin, which are necessarily cautious, and which he 
probably reads es documents tinged with international 





prejudice. It is not only probable, but certain, a fact 
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visible to all men, that the accounts published to the 
Russian world are so deeply tainted with falsehood as to 
be positively misleading, and there is ground for the sus- 
picion that many of these accounts are intended to delude 
the Court as much as the “black folk” down below. The 
effect of this obscurantism is twofold. The people never 
know which general to praise or to blame, and the extra- 
ordinary popular instinct for genius which saved Pitt, 
Nelson, and Wellington for our service never is allowed to 
help the decisions of the ruler, and the strongest instrument 
of a good Government in calling out patriotism is broken 
in its hand. In every free State a little panic, while it 
causes many mischiefs, calls out the ardour which makes 
a nation feel itself an entity and alive. The Russian 
sy is one of the proudest in the world, and if it 
snew thoroughly the condition of affairs in the Far East, 
the devotion of every son of “ Holy Russia” would cure 
the depressing effect of the unpopularity of the war, and 
triple the strength of the few good men who are striving to 
secure through a corrupt and cumbrous organisation the 
victory which only popular enthusiasm can now bring 
back to their standards. The end is not yet, as we have 
said; but if the end is to be favourable to Russia, the 
autocracy must take a new form which allows of indi- 
vidual freedom, and the effect of that allowance on the 
internal politics of every State in Europe must be immense. 
“The absence of freedom, then,” will be the universal con- 
clusion, “does not secure strength.” 





THE JUSTICE Of A TIME-LIMIT. 


T is believed that Mr. Hobhouse’s amendment to the 
second clause of the Licensing Bill will be held to 
be in order, and that the question of a time-limit will 
again be debated. It must not be supposed that in 
advocating this addition to the Government scheme we 
are of opinion that it will turn a bad Bill into a good one. 
It will do nothing of the kind. It will still hinder instead 
of helping the ultimate solution of a most thorny prob'em. 
It will still alienate an important and much-needed source 
of public revenue. It will still leave untouched the 
political power of the “ trade,” a power which is more and 
more exercised for purely “trade” reasons. The introduc- 
tion of a time-limit will remove none of these faults, and by 
consequence the duty of defeating the Bill, if such a thing 
be possible, will be as imperative as ever. But a time- 
limit would at least prevent the creation of an interminable 
series of new vested interests. It would replace us, at the 
expiration of the prescribed interval, in the comparative 
freedom in which we now stand. When dealing with such 
a measure as the Licensing Bill we must not despise small 
mercies, and to have the mischief which it cannot help 
doing confined within a fixed number of years is not a gain 
to be despised. It gives us courage to wait until this 
tyranny be overpast. 

Mr. Balfour will probably repeat in the debate on Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment the ingenious arguments which he 
used when the question was last under consideration. These 
arguments are very well dealt with in the eleventh of the 
excellent pamphlets on the Bill which Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell have been issuing for some weeks past. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Balfour is already considering 
how he shall maintain his positions against the heavy fire 
here directed against them. He would find the task 
easier if he had not already admitted that if the period 
of a time-limit were adequate, and if the compensation 
were paid out of public funds, any equitable claim that 
the holder of a license now possesses would be wiped out. 
There is no inherent injustice, therefore, in the principle 
of atime-limit. It is a matter of arrangement,—just if 
certain conditions are satisfied, unjust if these conditions 
are disregarded. This admission is not, indeed, consistent 
with another of Mr. Balfour’s arguments. He cannot, he 
says, understand why the equitable right of a license- 
hoider should be at an end when the time-limit has 
expired. Why should the owner of a public-house be 


any more exposed to the risk of having the renewal of 
his license refused him for no fault of his own when the 
time-limit has come to an end than he is while it is still 
running? Injustice does not become justice by mere 
lapse of time. The answer is that the Bill gives the 
license-holder something which without the Bill he would 
not have. He now holds his license at the discretion: of 





| 
the Magistrates. Whatever uncertainty may once have 
surrounded the licensing law was removed some thirteen 
years ago. Every publican and every employer of g 
publican now knows that if the Licensing Justices are of 
opinion that the supply of public-houses within the ares 
of their jurisdiction is in excess of the need, they may 
give effect to that opinion at his expense. The Bill secures 
the owner against this danger. He may still lose his 
license for no fault of his own, but he can only do s0 if 
there is money in hand out of which compensation can be 
paid. It is needless to insist on the vital differenca 
between the publican’s position now and the publican’s 
position if the Bill passes. At present he has an expecta. 
tion varying with the changes in public opinion and with 
the mood of the particular Licensing Bench. Then he will 
have an actual property which he cannot lose except by his 
own misconduct. He will enjoy for ever either the public. 
house or its value in cash. Such a measure as this, if un. 
accompanied by a time-limit, will revolutionise the interest 
which the owner of a public-house possesses. Whatever 
may be the intention of the Bill, its operation will be to 
convert a contingent into an absolute posssesion. 

Mr. Balfour argues that the equitable right to com. 
pensation which the license-holders now possess ought 
not to vanish with the expiration of the time-limit, 
But even if we assume—and it is assuming a great 
deal—that such an equitable right exists, it is not 
this right which will vanish, but the new and more 
valuable right created by the Bill. The “trade” now 
holds its property by the precarious tenure of the 
Licensing Justices’ discretion. The Bill converts this 
precarious tenure into an absolute tenure either of the 
public-house or of its value in money. Of course, if Mr. 
Balfour will admit that the object of the Bill is not 
merely to save the owners of public-houses from losing 
what they have, but to give them something which they 
have not, we can understand his dislike of a time-limit. 
This difficulty, as Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell very 
well state it, “ really springs from the curious idea that the 
public should give equitable consideration twice over,”— 
once in the shape of a guarantee that the licenss-holder 
shall not be disturbed in his holding for a given period, 
and once in the shape of a guarantee that he shall not be 
disturbed in his holding after that period is over. What 
the State ought to say to the license-holder is this :—“ As 
the law stands, you may have your house taken from you 
if the Licensing Justices so please. In place of this 
tenancy at will we propose to give you a lease, and in 
fixing the length of this lease we have tried to calculate 
how long it will take you to earn enough to compensate 
you for the possible loss of the license without any further 
payment when the time-limit has expired.” Mr. Balfour 
is further troubled at the idea of the license-holder being 
free, under the operation of a time-limit, from the juris- 
diction of the Magistrates except for misconduct. But, as 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell point out, a time-limit 
need not involve this. The fixing of such a limit is equiva- 
lent to a grant of so many years’ profits in extinction of 
all further claim to compensation. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that in the course of these years the Licensing 
Justices think that the public interest requires a further 
reduction in the number of public-houses. The time-limit 
will in no way prevent them from carrying out their purpose. 
If the license-holder is to receive the value of so many 
years’ trade in the shape of security of tenure for that 
period, what is to prevent the Licensing Justices with- 
drawing the license when only half the time has expired, 
provided that they pay compensation for those years of 
which the publican has lost the benefit by reason of their 
action? If, for example, the time-limit is ten years, and 
the lieense is withdrawn at the end of five, the license- 
holder will get five years’ profits as compensation. If it 
is withdrawn at the end of eight years, he will get two 
years’ profits. Where would be the hardship of this? 
The discretion of the Licensing Justices would be no more 
interfered with than it is interfered with under the Bill. 

The second condition which, according to Mr. Balfour, 
must be satisfied before the fixing of a time-limit can be 
equitable is that the compensation shall come out of 
public funds, and not be provided by the “trade.” We 
do not follow the reasoning on which this distinction is 
founded; but this is unimportant, because we deny that 
the compensation contemplated in the Bill is provided by 
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the “trade.” “ No doubt,” say Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well, “ the form of the payment lends a certain colour to 
the suggestion, but the assumption is nevertheless an 
untenable one, because it loses sight of certain vital 
facts.’ The most important of these facts is that 
licenses are at, present taxed very much too lightly. A 
house is worth a certain sum, say £500. The owner, 
having given that sum for it, applies to the Licensing 
Justices for leave to open it as a public-house. The leave 
js given, and the house at once becomes worth a very much 

ater sum, say £2,000. This additional value is a gift 
from the community to one of its members, and the com- 
munity very properly exacts in return the payment of a 
certain annual duty. One obvious way of ascertaining 
what this duty ought to be would be to put the license up 
to public tender for a short term, and to repeat the process 
atthe end of that time. We should then know what a 
prudent trader thought it worth his while to offer for the 
right to sell liquor for that period. Instead of this, the 
community charges a very small License-duty, and fixes it 
with quite inadequate reference to the comparative value 
of one house over another. It thus makes a free gift to 
the publican of a valuable property. This License-duty 
will, it is true, be raised if the Bill becomes law. The 
State will demand mure than it demands now. But 
having collected this larger sum, it proceeds to earmark it 
for the purpose of compensating the owners of public- 
houses who have failed to obtain a renewal of their 
licenses. Having raised a larger revenue, which it has a 
perfectly good right to employ in any way it pleases, it 
immediately hands it over to the liquor trade. But the 
public revenue does not change its character because it is 
spent, or rather wasted, in a particular way. The million, 
or whatever it is that will be raised under the Bill, as 
much belongs to the State as the Income-tax or the Tea- 
duty. If compensation is really due to the dispossessed 
owners of public-houses, by all means let us pay it. But 
let us do so without resorting to the transparent fiction 
that money which has come into the hands of the State, 
and can be spent in any way the State chooses, changes its 
character because the tax falls on a particular trade. The 
money is provided out of public funds, and Mr. Balfour’s 
second condition is satisfied. 
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THE INSTINCT OF PRAYER. 
ELIEF in prayer is an instinct, an instinct which neither 
argument nor disappointment is able to eradicate. 
The great majority of men pray if they find themselves in 
sufficiently acute distress, and that without regard to what we 


,call their religious opinions. But if occasional prayer is a 


spiritual instinct, it is no less certain that habitual prayer is 
aspiritual effort. When the Disciples of our Lord said to 
Him, “Teach us to pray,” there is no doubt that they were 
referring to the habit of prayer, which they found difficult, 
and perhaps burdensome. Those who desire to be delivered 
from some sudden pain or peril do not ask to have words 
found for them in which they may express themselves, and 
the diurnal suggestion contained in the Lord’s Prayer makes 
it evident that it was intended to serve as a pattern to those 
who wanted to put more vitality into their accustomed 
devotions. In reply to this request Christ, who sought to give 
men rest unto their souls, made no heavy demands upon the 
powers of worship of those whom He taught, realising, no 
doubt, how exceedingly different those powers are. The 
form He offered them as a pattern of what prayer should 
be is very short and comprehensive. There is no value, 
He explains, in vain repetition, and no one is heard for his 
much speaking, neither is any great effort after expression 
necessary, since “your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him.” Times and seasons of prayer He 
leaves entirely to the individual conscience, only urging each 
man to maintain privacy in his personal devotions so far as he 
can, on the ground that it preserves sincerity. 

All this teaching coincides exactly with the modern religious 
spirit; but this is not all that our Lord said on the subject of 
prayer. Whatever allowance we may make for metaphorical 
language, it cannot be denied that He asserted that all 
prayers made in a Christian spirit are answered, and that 
He reiterated the assertion with startling plainness; “ What- 
soever things ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye 








receive them, and ye shall have them.” It is not very 
easy to see what He meant. One meaning must obviously be 
set aside. The most spiritual teacher whom. the world has 
ever seen did not offer to His Disciples the wishing-cap of a 
children’s tale. However the words as they have come down 
to us may appear to bear the interpretation that all who pray 
can get what they want, that is certainly not how they were 
understood by those who heard them. No set of men ever 
more cheerfully went without than did the Apostles of 
Christ, and on none was the necessity for abnegation 
moie firmly impressed. And yet they all believed in 
prayer. They could not disbelieve in it without throwing 
over Christ’s teaching altogether, and St. Paul's faith 
was not in the least shaken by his failure to obtain 
the removal of that “thorn in the flesh” which so greatly 
distressed him. The men to whom Christ spoke must con- 
stantly have prayed, as they felt, to no purpos e, and it was, as 
we imagine, to remove this source of discouragement that our 
Lord set Himself. He wanted to impress upon them “that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” It is character- 
istic of Him that He almost never said the obvious thing, 
or told men that which went without saying. It would have 
been meaningless to say to those who had all their lives been 
harassed by the knowledge, that prayer would not always bring 
the fulfilment of a wish. In the same way Christ told those 
who believed His teaching that they should never die, but 
should live for ever. He was not denying the physical fact of 
of a physical death, which all saw happening around them, 
but proclaiming as emphatically as possible the spiritual fact 
of a spiritual life. Accordingly He says to them: “ Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” Hetells them that the power of prayer is unlimited, and 
that it may accomplish the seemingly impossible, and remove 
even mountains,—i.e., difficulties which appear, like the bills 
round Jerusalem, “ to stand fast for ever.” 

Are we, then, to suppose that our Lord meant us never to 
pray for a temporal blessing? That seems to us to be an 
impossible solution in the face of the facts. He suggested to 
all men to pray every day for the means of livelihood, and His 
followers, by their own account, prayed for temporal blessings. 
Our Lord Himself—with the reservation of complete obedience 
to God’s will—prayed fervently that the doom He foresaw might 
beaverted. Again, it isalmost impossible to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal benefits, so complex is the world we live 
in. Most men in the present day simply could not pray for 
what seems to them a miracle. When the doctor tells us that 
life is extinct we have not the power to pray that that life may 
return to the body; but who can tell how many calamities 
may have been avoided by a spiritual suggestion? To deny 
that instances of answers to prayer have occurred is, in the 
opinion of the present writer at least, to shut one’s eyes to 
evidence. 


The explanation of the whole matter which commends 
itself to our mind is this,—that prayer is a beneficent force 
to which our instinct bears witness. That which we so dimly 
realise, our Lord, with His infinitely greater spiritual sensitive- 
ness, clearly saw,—so clearly that He could hardly find words 
strong enough to express His meuning, or to impress it upon 
the minds of His followers. He speaks as though those who 
pray put in motien some force whose working is as certain as 
that of any law of Nature, and He teaches this as part of 
the Christian faith. But exactly how that law works we do 
not know, and He did not explain. Why He did not every 
man must decide for himself in accordance with the dogmatic 
medium through which he is able to receive the Christian 
verity. There are some people who get out of all these diffi- 
culties by piously begging the question. They say that all 
who pray in Christ’s name should pray that God's will may 
be done more fervently than they pray for what they want, 
and that then they must obtain one or other of their petitions. 
But though our Lord certainly taught men to try to resign 
themselves to the will of God, and did resign Himself, we 
cannot believe that He taught what seems to us of the nature 
of a pious quibble. Many—we might almost say most— 
good people never succeed in completely giving up their wills 
to God. Are we to say that such have never prayed in the 
spirit of Christ? We cannot help thinking that when Christ 
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said “in my name” He meant something far simpler than this 


somewhat Jesuitical advice. The one condition which He 
insisted on a man’s complying with before he could put in 
motion the power of prayer was benevolence. He must 
“forgive” if he had “aught against any.” He must bring 
his mind into harmony with the mind of God, not necessarily 
by emptying it of all desire, but by strenuously endeavouring 
to have a good will towards all men. He must not pray 
against his enemies. 


That we may one day understand the law we have been 
discussing far better than we do at present seems to us to 
be well within the bounds of spiritual possibility. Certain 
glimpses of its operation, even when the actual petition has 
been refused, have been vouchsafed to us from the beginning. 
St. Paul was not the only man who has found sufficient grace 
to bear aninfirmity. Instances must occur to every open mind 
of similar occurrences. Trutbful men, whose evidence would 
be accepted on any other subject, have declared all through the 
ages that by prayer they have been delivered from the terror 
of approaching calamities, both great and small, from death 
downwards. Nevertheless, few would dare to say that all who 
have thus prayed have been thus delivered. ‘“ The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man avaWNeth much,” said 
St. James ; and it seems to us that there is sufficient evidence, 
both actual and intuitional, to uphold him; but in these days 
we cannot any longer particularise and presume to say how, 
why, or when. 





“SHOP.” 

T used to be the custom at some Oxford Colleges—possibly 
it is the custom still—to enforce a certain standard of 
ehaviour at dinner in Hall by a system of “sconcing,” or 
fining the offender a fixed amount of beer, to be drunk by 
those sitting at the same table with him. There were various 
offences which were visited witha “sconce”; unparliamentary 
linguage, for instance, and the making of puns,—clearly a wise 
provision. But the commonest offence of all for which a 
sconce was exacted was the talking of “shop.” It was not 
permissible to discuss the details of any form of athletics. 
Nobody might refer to the subject of a lecture,—that was 
“schools shop.” Nobody might talk politics,—that was “ Union 
shop.” There were other forbidden subjects, which the writer 

has forgotten; at all events, the number was considerable. 

Conversation in Hall, as a consequence, was amazingly 
dull. Perhaps the restrictions, or some of them, have been 
removed by now, and it may be possible to speculate at 
dinner on the chances of the fall of a Ministry, or the ten- 
dencies of by-elections, or literary topics such as a new work 
by Tolstoi, or new discoveries such as the properties of 
radium,—subjects which older men can talk about at dinner 
without-necessarily boring every one present to distraction. 
They were precisely the subjects which you were not allowed 
to mention, however, and naturally enough the conversation 
frequently resolved itself into nothing much better than a 
mild form of personal abuse. How could it be otherwise, 
with nearly every topic of real interest ruled out? The 
wonder was that a number of young men should have so 
openly and conspicuously suggested that their talk on ques- 
tions of the day was not worth listening to. Probably it 
might have been very good indeed, and not necessarily good 
only at the scholars’ table. It may have been the experience 
of many Oxford and Cambridge men besides the writer's 
that the best talkers were commoners. 

But however absurd the results may have been of refusing 
to allow “shop” in conversation at an Oxford College dinner, 
‘the original reason for barring certain forms of “shop” is 
clear enough. It was based on a wholesome regard for good 
manners; on the principle, that is, that when a number of 
young men are compelled to meet each other at certain hours 
of the day, it is best for the community that they should get 
on with each other as well as possible, and that the amount of 
boredom inseparable from compulsory companionship should 
be as small as possible. Consequently, it seemed necessary 
to prevent the rowing man from inflicting his ideas on 
persons who perhaps took no interest whatever in the river ; 
and the history man from annoying his companions with dis- 
sertations on, say, the attitude towards questions of forestry 
of William Rufus; and the aspiring politician from shouting 


Lt 
who were merely interested in the proper cooking of a Co 
dinner. And undeniably there are certain sorts of « shop” 
which are peculiarly irritating to persons who have never 
opened the shop-door. The discussion of the different games 
or sports indulged in by athletes, or by persons who are 
enthusiasts for one particular pastime, or who are mere} 
anxious to expound the most convenient method of takine 
exercise, is often enough profoundly uninteresting. When 
golf first “came in,’ there was nothing more irritating to 
people who neither knew nor wanted to know anything about 
it than to hear lengthy arguments in which outlandish words 
like “cleek” and “mashie” and “stymie” occurred with 
frequency. Golf,, however, has lived down the adverso 
influence of golf ‘“shop,’—certainly a testimony to its 
fascination as a game. Cricket is a game which does 
not involve many technical terms; “bat” and “ball” and 
“wicket” are plain enough English, and as the three sum 
up the necessities of the game—a point in which it greatly 
differs from golf, in which the necessary implements 
have many queer and fantastic denominations—there has 
never been any cricket “shop” worth complaining about, 
With rowing the case is different. Although a cricketer 
would hardly annoy the member of a Leander crew by 
chatting gaily of “a good shot past extra-cover,” or 
“carting So-and-so over the ropes,” it is almost certain that 
no rowing undergraduate could talk to cricketers for ten 
minutes on the delights or the necessity of “ getting the hands 
away quickly,” or “coming slowly forward,” or “getting a 
good hold of the beginning,” and all the rest of it, without 
risking a violent personal assault. But rowing is not abso. 
lutely the dullest of all pursuits, regarded as a topic of con- 
versation to be listened to by outsiders ignorant of the inner. 
most secrets of the art. Motoring, perhaps, supplies to-day 
the fullest and most satisfying opportunities for talking 
“shop” which, in its intricacy and comprehensive use of 
obscure terms, may be calculated to inspire the uninstructed 
listener with a wild desire for a duel. To be the third of a 
company, two of whom are continually using such terms as 
“carburettor,” “third speed,” “ignition,” “sprocket,” and 
“sparking-plug,’ not one of which conveys the smallest 
notion to the hearer, is to be in a thoroughly lamentable 
position. 

And yet the plain fact remains that his own “shop” 
is just the most interesting thing that any man can 
talk about to another,—a fact which others besides 
journalists have recognised. Few living writers, perhaps, 
have heard—and, for that matter, gone out of their way to 
hear—more “shop” talked than Mr. Kipling. Yet it is 
because he has mastered, no doubt for the reason that it pro- 
foundly interested him, the “shop” of the engine-room, the 
railway yard, the polo ground, and the dockyard that he has 
been able to write such admirable stories as “ Bread upon the 
Waters,” “The Maltese Cat,” “The Devil and the Deep Sea,” 
and “:007.” How many writers of to-day could found an 
interesting short story on such diverse topics? The reflection 
occurs that only very few men are able to extract really good 
“shop” from others. How seldom it happens, for instance, 
that the average person gets interesting information out of a 
soldier or a sailor, or, for that matter, a journalist. The 
soldier, or the sailor, or the journalist is afraid of talking 
“shop”; he thinks it will bore his listener, he apologises for 
talking about the details of his own profession. It needs a 
man with a genius for “shop” to draw him out, to spy the 
exact points on which information is worth having, to ask 
exactly the right questions. Only a writer with a genius for 
“shop” could have extracted enough information from s0 
dour a person as a Scottish engineer, for instance, as to be 
able to write “McAndrew’s Hymn,’ with such haunting 
lines as— 

“The a nega give the double-bass, the feed-pump sobs and 
eaves, 

An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves: 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head bides, 

Till—hear that note ?—the rod’s return comes glimmering 


through the guides. 
They’re all awa! True beat, full power, the clangin’ chorus 


goes 
Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dynamoes.” 


Even a man who has never seen the engines of a great ship in 
motion can get something of the aura of the throbbing 





arguments in favour of Free-trade into the ears of persons 





engine-room from such lines as those. And what would he 
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get from an hour’s conversation with an engineer ? The fact 
js that “shop,” comprising as it does the supreme interest of 
every working man’s life, is the thing of supreme moment to 
allof us, but that the technical terms of one man’s activity need 
interpreting to another man. “Shop” is only dull when 
badly listened to: it is the test of a great writer that he is 
able to listen to “shop” well, and to interpret it so that it 
becomes to others not merely “shop,” but properly related to 
the great facts that matter to everybody. 





MAN-POWER IN TRANSPORT. 
HE present war in the East is probably the only instance 
of a great campaign between civilised nations in which 

one of the combatants has relied almost entirely on man- 
power, instead of horse-power, for transport, the whole of the 
supplies of each Japanese division of infantry being carried 
by as many “‘coolies,” or porters, as there are fighting men. 
The Japanese porters are mainly men whose physique is not 
judged to be good enough to entitle them to fight, in the 
line of battle, though according to modern European notions 
theirs would be considered rather the more arduous task of the 
two. But the Japanese have shown up till now that their choice 
of means has generally been correct, and it is not likely that 
they have made a mistake in this case. They know their own 
people, and for centuries human transport has been the 
occupation of a large class of their unskilled labour. The litter, 
or rickshaw, has been adopted, in imitation of their method, 
even in Simla, the governing city of India.. By a simple 
mechanical contrivance they have also greatly facilitated the 
work of bearing burdens. A bamboo is carried on a kind of 
pad over the shoulder, and the load, carefully balanced, is 
suspended to each end. The carrier thus avoids one of the 
greatest sources of fatigue—namely, the effort of picking 
up the burden when it has been laid down to rest—for by 
merely raising the bamboo and putting his whole body under 
it he lifts it with the least possible effort. 

It has been described as the greatest of all drawbacks to 
travel in Central Africa, next after malarial fevers, that the 
whole vast country is only crossed by footpaths, and that for 
ages every kind of goods has been carried along them by 
porters bearing a burden of not more than 60 lb. on their 
heads. But the grievanceis at least partly due to the fact that 
the weight carried, even by men fed almost entirely on porridge 
and bananas, is so small in comparison with the cost. Yet a 
comparison of weights carried by human porters—mainly, it is 
true, for short distances, and by a series of brief, though 
repeated, efforts—is creditable to the weight-carrying powers 
of man, and to his indomitable spirit of work. 

Perhaps the greatest weights borne for any distance 
are the loads of ore brought up from the mines of the 
Andes by the miners of Chile. Darwin visited a copper 
mine in a ravine leading from the main range of the Cor- 
dilleras, where the work was carried on by such primitive 
means that, though the mines had been worked in the 
mountains for at least two centuries, the water was removed 
in some by carrying it up shafts in leather bags on men’s 
backs. Sir Francis Head when visiting a similar mine found 
that all the ore was carried up to the surface, a vertical climb 
of 450 ft., by the miners, and that the average weight carried 
was 250lb. This load was not carried up a winding stair, 
but up notched trunks of trees, set almost upright, one 
touching another. The food of the Chilian miner, according 
to Darwin, consisted of rations of sixteen figs and two small 
loaves of bread for breakfast; for dinner boiled beans; for 
supper wheat crushed and roasted. They scarcely ever tasted 
meat. 

The extent to which the services of the human carrier were 
in demand in England, and especially in London, until, and 
after, the general introduction of machinery, is perhaps not so 
well remembered as it would have been thirty years ago. It 
is only eleven years since the once great and famous Guild of 
the “Fellowship Porters” dwindled away, and its accumu- 
lated funds were finally distributed. Readers of Dickens 
will perhaps remember the inn by the lower river 
known as the ‘Three Jolly Fellowship Porters.” It 
took its title from one of the oldest Guilds of London, 
which only came to an end in October, 1893. The 


the monopoly of discharging grain from boats coming 
up the Thames; and a part of their number, according to an 
interesting account published in the Times at the date of 
the dissolution of this then obscure corporation, had the sole 
right of the compulsory “metage,” or measurement, of the 
corn delivered. They paid a penny out of every shilling earned 
to a common fund for maintenance in old age, and accord- 
ing to accounts published from 1826 to 1852 their pennies 
reached a total of £81,059. It is clear that from being 
porters of a genuine kind they became a class of privileged 
leviers of toll. The construction of the docks, and the 
abolition of “‘metage” by Act of Parliament in 1872, ptac- 
tically abolished the Fellowship Porters. But the provision 
which many of them had made for their old age was fora 
long time withheld, and caused great hardship. Still, even 
at the present time there are thousands of stalwart men 
in London whose business in life is carrying loads from ship 
to shore. You can easily “dump” cargo into a ship 
by machinery. But it is not so easy to get it out. 
Grain is “sucked out” by a most ingenious device where 
a vessel can be brought alongside the granary, and raised 
to considerable heights. But among the regular porters 
still to be seen at work on the private wharves by the 
river are the lead-porters at 4 few lead mills, flour-porters, 
corn-porters, and deal-porters. It will be found that in the 
case:of the first three the size of the burden to be carried 
must originally have been determined by the powers of the 
hun®in carrier. Skill in lifting and balancing goes a long way 
in a day’s work. But judging from the standard sizes of the 
objects to be lifted, these were clearly determined in reference 
to the weight-carrying powers of the average well-fed English- 
man. Lead is taken to the mills in “ pigs,’—the origin of the 
word being that, as in the case of iron, the molten metal is 
poured into a mould with a longitudinal centre and a row of 
short moulds perpendicular to it, which was elegantly likened 
to a litter of sucking pigs. Each pig weighs from 100 lb. to 
150 lb. The lead-porter lifts one end, while a friend lifts the 
other. He then slips his shoulder under it, and, straightening 
himself up, carries it at a fast trot perhaps twenty yards to the 
pile. It is said that the deal-porters in the docks are some of 
the finest men in London. ~Dea] planks are very absorbent of 
wet, and are very frequently unloaded from the ship by thrust- 
ing them out lengthways, and allowing them to fall into the 
river, whence they are hauled out, and then carried by the 
porters to the woodstacks, one of which occasionally catches 
fire, and makes the fiercest kind of bonfire seen in 
London. Carrying wet deals in the docks is an art 
which only practice makes perfect. The plank may only 
weigh from lecwt. to lj ewt.; but the awkwardness of the 
burden, and the narrowness of the gangway along which it is 
carried, greatly enhance the difficulty of balance. 


It is well known that the size of a man’s hand deter- 
mines the width of a brick, just as the height of an 
average man determines the number of “hands” to which 
we shall breed horses. We could probably produce them 
of nineteen hands commonly, only the animals would 
always need a mounting-stool or a ladder for the. rider's 
use. But there seems no obvious physical reason why the 
“ brick-porter ”—7.e., bricklayer’s labourer—should only carry 
141b. weight of» bricks in a hod, unless that is the 
maximum which that reeeptacle can safely hold. It is 
important that men carrying easily displaced and heavy 
objects up ladders should not be in any way so overburdened 
as to be likely to drop them, as fatal injuries might occur to 
those below. The parcel post has inflicted what looks like a 
very considerable hardship on the rural postman. It seems 
rather an anachronism to meet a fairly educated and 
intelligent man tramping along the road or across field 
paths hung round with an assorted cargo of all shapes and 
sizes of packages for post, from camp-stools to boxes of 
flowers. The legal limit of weight which he may carry 
is 35 lb. 

The riverside porters carry “bags” of flour weighing 
140 lb., and sometimes sacks of cement weighing 200 Ib. 
A full sack of flour weighs 280 Ib., but these are only lifted by 
millers’ men and labourers from the small trolleys on which 
they are run into the carts. Lifting a sack of wheat is 
usually done by two men together. The sacks of coals 





“Free Porters of London” enjoyed for nearly five centuries 





loaded by the coal-porters weigh 2001b. It should be men- 
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tioned that the average weight for “all-day” transport 
allotted to a pack-horse was 200lb. The Armenian porters 
of Constantinople are believed to be the champion weight- 
carriers of the world. They have been known for centuries as 
“hamals,”—z.e., camels. But while a camel is heavily 
burdened at. 3001b. for a day’s march, these men, according 
to general belief, quoted in Curzon’s “ Armenia,” will carry 
for a short distance, probably from ship to shore, as much as 
600 1b.. There is a well-attested story of a “hamal” having 
been seen in the streets of Constantinople with a grand piano 
on his back. 

A curious and intentional memorial of the days when 
London’s heavy carriage was largely done by porters remains 
in Piccadilly, where on the south side is a “ porters’ rest,” a 
tall shelf on which the porters used to rest their burdens. 
It was placed there or repaired by a gentleman who was 
anxious to remind posterity of the fact that such contrivances 
to aid porters and other persons carrying burdens were once a 
part of our ordinary street furniture. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—»—— 
THE LICENSING BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. Agg-Gardner in your issue of 
June 18th is so misleading that we shall be obliged if you 
will permit a brief reply. 

He suggests, in the first place, that “it is very difficult to 
institute a fair or exact comparison between the value of licenses 
in the two countries. Inthe one (America) they are given to the 
individual without any formality beyond respectable references, 
and vary in rate according to population of district; in the other 
they are given to the premises, and are difficult alike to obtain 
and to maintain.” Surely this consideration tells very power- 
fully against Mr. Agg-Gardner’s argument. Obviously, if licenses 
are more difficult to obtain here than in America, the value of the 
monopoly conferred by a license is by so much increased, and the 
cost of a license should be correspondingly greater. Mr. Agg- 
Gardner really confirms our contention, which is that since these 
high License-duties are easily paid in America, where the con- 
sumption of alcohol per head of the population is much less than 
in this country, they can assuredly be paid here. 

But the serious part of Mr. Agg-Gardner’s letter is his entirely 
misleading suggestion that, although the cost of a license is 
higher in America than in Great Britain, “the balance is more 
than redressed by the other contributions which the licensed trade 
has to make to the revenues of the respective countries. ‘Take, 
for instance,” he says, “the Beer-duty. Inthe United States this 
is levied at the rate of a dollar, or 4s., a barrel, and produced 
last year £8,000,000. In the United Kingdom it is 7s. 9d. a barrel, 
and produced last year over £13,000,000.” 

Surely, ‘as one who has been connected with both American 
and English brewery companies,” Mr. Agg-Gardner must know 
that the figures, as he gives them, are entirely misleading. He 
compares the duty on the American barrel with the duty on the 
British barrel without so much as a hint to your readers that, 
whereas the British barrel contains thirty-six gallons, the 
American barrel contains only thirty-one gallons. Moreover, the 
British gallon is the Imperial gallon, whereas the American 
gallon is the old English gallon, which is only 0833 of an 
Imperial gallon. In other words, six American gallons are only 
equal to five British gallons. Allowing for these two facts, the 
actual present rates per barrel in the two countries are 5s. 64d. 
and 7s. 9d. respectively. But the 7s. 9d. charged in this country 
includes the “war taxation” imposed in 1900, whereas in America 
the war taxation on beer imposed in connection with the Spanish- 
American War, and which was far heavier than the war taxation 
on beer imposed in this country, actually doubling the duty, 
has recently been repealed. Taking a period of twenty years, 
the average taxation of beer in the two countries has been almost 
identical. 

If allowance be made for the difference in the basis of taxation, 
which in America is the liguid barrel and in this country the 
standard barrel, the taxation has been actually slightly greater 
there than here. Moreover, Mr. Agg-Gardner makes no allow- 
ance for the enormous difference in the rates of License-duty 
levied upon brewers in the two countries. In this country all 
brewers for sale, no matter how great their output, pay only a 
nominal License-duty of £1 per annum. In the United States 
every brewer who brews less than five hundred barrels of beer 
per annum pays a Federal License-duty of £10 per annum, and 
brewers who brew five hundred barrels or more pay a License- 
duty of £20. In addition to the Federal License-duty, how- 
ever, the States and municipalities levy their own separate 
License-duties upon brewers, with the result that in Massa- 
chusetts brewers pay from two hundred and twenty to six 
hundred and twenty times as much in License-duty as do brewers 
in this country. In Pennsylvania, to take but one more instance, 
the License-duty for brewers ranges from a minimum of £50 per 
annum for brewers brewing less than one thousand barrels a 





ae 
year, to a maximum of £1,200 per annum for brewers whose out. 
put is over three hundred thousand barrels a year. If we appl 
these rates to this country, it means that there are toritters, 
brewery companies in the United Kingdom who now pay a 
License-duty of £1 a year each, who, if they were in Pennsylvani 
would pay £1,220 per annum. In addition to the brewers 
license taxes, correspondingly high License-duties are also levied 
upon bottlers and wholesale dealers. 

Mr. Agg-Gardner takes no account of these facts in comparing 
the taxation in the two countries, nor does he, in comparing the 
total yield of the Beer-duty in the two countries, make any 
mention of the enormously smaller consumption of beer iy 
America. In America the consumption of beer per head of the 
population is only one-half the consumption in this country 
Surely Mr. Agg-Gardner should have mentioned this fact when 
comparing the total yield of the Beer-duty in the two countries, 

Further, Mr. Agg-Gardner is completely in error in supposing 
that the high License-duties charged in America absolve tho 
publican from ordinary taxation. As we have shown in an 
article recently published, the liquor-seller in America contributes 
equally with all other citizens to all local and State taxes, In. 
deed, even the fittings and furnishings of his saloon are assessed 
as personal estate, and charged with additional taxation accord. 
ingly. The more luxuriously a saloon is furnished, therefore, the 
higher is its contribution to local and State taxation. The 
License-duties are thus fairly comparable with the License-duties 
charged in this country. 


—We are, Sir, &e., JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL, 


[To TIE Eptror of THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In an editorial note to my letter which you were good 
enough to publish last week you decided that the amount of 
taxation already paid by alcoholic industries is not material 
to the point at issue. 


But as “the point at issue” is a proposal to increase the yield 
of the License-duty from £1,500,000 to £10,000,000 by an en- 
hanced duty, surely the amount of the taxation already paid by 
the industry that is to bear the burden of this proposed enhance- 
ment is a relevant and necessary consideration. If it could be 
shown that the contribution to the revenue already made is in- 
sufficient, then there would appear an argument in favour of your 
proposed increase of duty. As it is, however, the contribution of 
£31,000,000 (excluding Income-tax, House-duty, Death-duties, 
local rates, &c.) is not only an adequate contribution on the 
part of an industry whose entire capital has been estimated at 
£250,000,000, but is one greatly in excess of that which is given 
by the recipients of other monopolies, such as railways, tramways, 
gas and electric lighting companies, &c., in proportion to their 
respective capital. Of course, if your proposal to increase the 
License-duty is to be accompanied by a pro rata reduction of other 
taxes that fall upon the licensed trade, the objections I have 
raised disappear, and the question becomes merely one of re- 
adjustment, and of the convenience and economy of collection. 
But if, on the other hand, your proposal is to add a new Iicense- 
duty of £8,000,000 a year to the heavy taxation which at present 
presses upon the licensed trade, this addition would naturally 
involve the ruin of individuals and the extinction of companies 
engaged in a trade which you describe as a “ perfectly legitimate 
trade,” and one which you desire to see “protected from unfair 
attacks.” May I in one sentence venture to question the state- 
ment that “a naked license—i.e., a license apart from the premises 
—will often fetch from £5,000 to £15,000”? <A license could 
only attain such a value when attached to premises in an excep- 
tional situation, just as the business premises of banks, of 
jewellers, of drapers, &¢c., vary in value in accordance with their 
position. It would, therefore, surely be the situation or position 
of the licensed premises, and not the “ naked license,” that would 
be responsible for the high prices you have mentioned. 


—I an, Sir, &e., J. T. Aag-GARDNER. 


House of Commons Inbrary. 

[A complete answer to Mr. Agg-Gardner’s contentions is to 
be found in the preceding letter from Mr. Rowntree and Mr, 
Sherwell.—Ep. Spectator. | 


{To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—I have read your divers articles on this important 
subject with much interest, and now believe that I can in my 
turn afford you some valuable information. 

Until I retired owing to infirmity a few years ago,I had been 
for several years one of the Commissioners of Income-tax for this 
district, one of whose duties it is to hear appeals about the 
Inhabited House Duty. About a year before I gave up this 
employment we discovered that most of the public-houses and 
beershops were contributing but a small part of their due, 
paying upon what they called their “rent” instead of on their 
annual value, as they should have done according to the law of 
the land. As you are probably aware, the great bulk of the 
public-houses and beershops are the property of the brewers, and 
the tenants are “tied ”—that is, restricted from buying beer, &c., 
except from their landlords at the rates charged by them—the 
rents reserved being absurdly below the actual value of the 
houses—the real annual value, which is legally what a tenant 
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would bid at a fair open auction for the house with all its 
advantages, the prceprietors making their income out of the 
gmounts charged for beer, &c., at the prices fixed by themselves. 

We therefore set about to remedy this greatevil. In one case I 
remember we raised the assessment value upon which the Inhabited 
House Duty is charged from £50 to £300 a year; and this is but a 
sample of our alterations. JI do not know how this matter stands 
jn other districts, but probably it is much in the same position as 
it was in Birmingham. Before publishing this matter I con- 
sulted the authorities, and satisfied myself that such publication 
was no breach of the oath which I had taken on becoming a 
Commissioner. .The knowledge of these facts will be useful in 
showing that the owners of these establishments are not deserving 
the sympathy of the public, whom they are indeed robbing. 


—i am, Sir, &c., J.P. OF WARWICKSHIRE AND THE 
City oF BIRMINGHAM. 





THE TIME-LIMIT. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—We desire, as persons deeply interested in social welfare, 
and seriously concerned at the provisions of the Licensing 
Bill now before Parliament, to address you on the subject of 
that Bill. The concession of the right to compensation with- 
out any time-limit, and without any equivalent advantage to 
the public, and the curtailment of local power are, in our 
opinion, open to the gravest objections, and calculated to 
obstruct necessary reforms. We therefore venture to express 
the hope that the Bill in its present form will not receive your 
support.— We are, Sir, Xc., 

Tuomas Bariow. 

SamurEL A. Barnert. 

BernarD BosanqQuet. 

Epwarp Carr. 

W. J. ConrBEAReE. 

Lovisre CREIGHTON. 

Tuomas Hopaxin. 

Victor A. Horsey. 

Outver LopGe. 


Epwarp Lytrre.ton. 
ALFRED MARSHALL. 
Couin Scorr Moncrik&rr. 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
Lovisa ‘TwInina. 

Mary Humpury Warp. 
Sipney WEBR. 

Brearrice Wess. 

H. 8S. Woottcomne. 





THE CONSCRIPTION PROPOSALS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Tirst let me thank you for the moderation of your 
comments on my somewhat fiery letter (see Spectator, 
June 18th); next, for the expression of your belief in my 
sincerity, a belief which is well founded. 


The arguments used in your comments have beea over and over 
again exploded by more able pens than mine. If they have not 
been entirely demolished, it is because of the great reluctance 
with which professional soldiers of all “schools” approach the 
uncongenial task of adversely criticising their “Auxiliaries.” We 
have now left the South African muddle far enough behind to 
justify plain speaking, an unemotional survey. 

T have a “Little Book on Logic.” It tells me (1) that the basis 
of all correct reasoning consists in substituting like things for 
like; (2) that there are several kinds of fallacies, one being that 
of wrongly arguing from a special case to a general law; (3) that 
experimentation is superior to mere observation. ({ may add, 
as a corollary, that trained observation is superior to untrained.) 

Now, to infer that because some five hundred Yeomen of a 
corps d’élite (who were not Volunteers) made a resistance at 
Lindley which compares favourably with that made in even 
more trying circumstances by a Regular battalion (who were not 
Volunteers) at Nicholson’s Nek, therefore the Auxiliaries of 
Great Britain are a valuable military asset, is to reason incor- 
rectly, according to my “ Little Book.” 

Secondly, to infer that because some thousands of picked 
Volunteers proceeded, after some preliminary training in home 
dépots, by single companies to South Africa, where, after a further 
period of training and probation, they were attached to Regular 
units in the field; and because in these circumstances they 
performed with credit the comparatively easy tasks allotted them 
in a war of desultory skirmishes, therefore the Auxiliaries of 
Great Britain might usefully be employed by complete units in 
the more serious operations of war, is to argue fallaciously, | 
according to my “ Little Book.” 

Thirdly, the “large amount of military opinion” which you say 
is not the best, and which you would pass over in favour of lay 
prejudice, has been formulated by experimentation under the con- 
ditions of the battlefield, and by experience of both Regular and 
Auxiliary troops in peace and war. ‘The lay prejudice is the 
result of untutored observation from a distance. 

But no responsible school of military opinion is actuated by 
personal animus against Auxiliaries qua Auxiliaries. The desire 
of the school you mention is rather to utilise the energies of the 
best officers and men of our Auxiliary Forces in an organisation 
more suited to the present and probable future needs of the 
State, in an organisation more controllable, more “ efficient,” and 
capable of a more extended employment. The soldiers of this 
school are perhaps the last to regard pipeclaying of belts and 


’ 





neat folding of coats as the essentials of a military system, or as 
the acme of militay, ‘raining. 

In reply to the question, “If the Auxiliaries are as useless as 
he says, why did they not do much worse in the war?” the cynic 
might observe, with some truth, “Because they were not pro- 
vided with opportunities.” But the observation would be both 
malicious and unjust. I would rather explain as follows :— 

(a) As regards those Auxiliaries who were attached in small 
groups to Regular units, in proportions varying from one to eight 
to one to ten (Volunteer service companies, &c.) Picked from 
an Auxiliary corps, or fro:n several Auxiliary corps, distributed 
amongst Regular units, under the direct orders of Begular 
officers, subjected to the same discipline as the Regular soldiers 
around them, breathing the atmosphere of Regular organisation, 
forethought, and method, they lost their worthless Auxiliary 
characteristics while developing their best, became Regular 
soldiers in all but name, and made an addition of the greatest 
possible military value. 

(+) As regards those Auxiliaries who went out as complete 
units under their own officers,—e.g., Militia battalions, Yeomanry, 
the C.I.V., the Elswick Battery, &c. The experiment was not a 
success. The units that did best were recruited from exceptional 
strata, and contained an important Regular element. The majority 
were not highly tested, probably because it was not advisable to 
allow a severe test. 

(c) As regards the Colonial and other Irregulars. The best 
could scarcely have done better, the worst could not have done 
worse; but their services were valuable mainly owing to the 
peculiar conditions of the campaign, conditions which do not 
enter into our calculations when pondering the question of the 
employment of our Auxiliary Forces in serious war. 

Just one word more. It is, I know, usual for some Auxiliary 
officers to deny that the Volunteer service companies were 
“picked men.” This denial is valueless, for the men were picked, 
being of “military age,” whereas the bulk of the Volunteers are 
not of that age, and “passed the doctor,” whereas the bulk of 
our present Volunteers could not survive that test. Anditisa 
matter of common experience that tke best war soldier is also the 
best peace soldier. ‘Tommy Atkins,” who, in the barrack-room 
jargon you quote, “soldiers” best, will also fight best. It is a 
matter of psychology. 

I must ask you to print this letter also, if possible, because our 
controversy is incomplete without it. 

—I am, Sir, &c., ADJUTANT, VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 

[Our correspondent begs the question. Once more we 
assert that, if the Auxiliaries were worthless, they could not 
have produced, either directly or indirectly—the Yeomanry 
were Auxiliaries raised ad hoc—some hundred thousand men, 
who, even on our correspondent’s own admission, did not do 
badly.- Our correspondent who signs himself “ Senex” gives 





some figures which “ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” should 
ponder before he again dubs the Auxiliaries as worthless. 
During the war there were 225 surrenders by British troops 
to the Boers. Sixty-six of these surrenders were made by 
South African Irregulars, 28 by Auxiliaries at home and 
oversea Colonials, 131 by Regular British troops. These 
figures show that the fighting value and pluck are by no 
means all on the side of the Regulars. But though we hold 
it a public duty to combat the plans of those who desire to 
do away with the Auxiliaries, we by no means hold that the 
Auxiliaries are incapable of improvement. On the contrary, 
we desire very strongly to see them improved instead of being 
destroyed. The Auxiliaries are not worthless because they, 
like the Regulars, might by a little care and patience be 
greatly improved.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
[To tue Epttor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—If your columns are open to a reply to the letter under 
the above heading which appeared in your last issue, I think 
there are sentences in it which need to be denied. 

Iam not concerned with the writer’s own opinions, but I join 
issue with him when he claims as an expert to dogmatise on the 
Volunteer Force. I challenge, in particular, one sentence to the 
effect that ‘“seven-tenths of the Volunteer Force is absolutely 
beneath contempt,” and that that is “recognised not only by 
Regular officers, but by Volunteer officers of the best class as 
well.” I claim this extraordinary assertion to be as inaccurate as 
it is offensive. As a member of three of the leading Volunteer 
tactical societies (which are supposed to consist mainly of the 
“best officers”), as one who has been an honorary member of 
many Volunteer messes, has drilled with many corps, and knows 
well many scores of Volunteers, 1 refute altogether the unfor- 
tunate language that he puts into the mouth of the “best 
Volunteer officers,” and deny his right to speak in their name. 

That the Volunteer Force in general, and Volunteer officers in 
particular, are disliked by many (perhaps by most) Regular 
otticers, I readily concede to him. I go further, and say that, in 
my opinion, this dislike has increased since the Volunteer Force 
was able to help a little in connection with the Beer War, and 
since the general improvement in the military knowledge cf - 
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Volunteer officers, which has-admittedly taken place in the. last 
few years; and it is of importance at the present time to recognise 
that a further increase in this dislike may be looked for in pro- 
portion as any further advance takes place in the fighting power 
of the Volunteers. The Regular officer (except those of much 
experience and high rank) is not to be regarded as an unbiassed 
critic of Volunteers. 

If the lack of moderation shown by “Adjutant, Volunteer 
Artillery,” in the selection of his phraseology may be taken as an 
indication of his general principles, the Volunteer: Force will 
always remain a terra incognita to him. He is sympathetic with 
the “ War Office” in its “attempts” “to obtain military value for 
the public money spent on the Volunteer Force”; but is not his 
sympathy misplaced? It is the nation which finds the money, 
and the nation finds the sum for the Volunteer Force cheerfully, 
and is prepared for the development of its citizen army to find 
still more, if it is not retarded from doing so by those who, alas! 
as your contributor, seem to find in the Volunteers the annoy- 
ance of an imagined rival rather than the humble devotion of a 
comrade in the patriotic cause. 


—I an, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER COMMANDING OFFICER. 


{To THe Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—It is fruitless to argue with gentlemen who hold the 
violent opinions of “ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” and I do 
not propose todo so. But onthe general question which he 
raises as to the value, or,as he would express it, the worthless- 
ness, of the Auxiliary Forces, I should like to refer him to 
the verdicts given by two distinguished soldiers before the 
recent Royal Commission :— 

Major-General Sir John Ardagh. 

“ Q. 3,316.—There are a very large number of very good bat- 
talions in the Volunteers, I think much larger than most’ people 
have any conception of.” 

“ Q. 3,328.—It appears to me that the general tendency of the 
British public is to overrate the training of Continental troops.” 

“ Q. 3,331.—I should rely on the rank and file of the Volunteer 
Force.” 

“ Q. 3,399.—You would rather have 300,000 men indifferently 
trained than 100,000 men well trained?—Yes .... (Q. 3,401) 
I should go even further, I should diminish the present efficiency 
of the Volunteers, if I foresaw that I could add to their numbers 
30 or 40 per cent.” 

Major-General Mackinnon. 

“ Q. 14,475.—I think the officers are extraordinarily efficient 
considering the limited opportunities they have, and, if possible, 
they are more full of zeal for their profession than Regular 
officers, and they are certainly more intelligent than the ordinary 
Regular officers are.” 

“Q. 14,486.—You say with those conditions, men of good 
physique and keenness, and men of intelligence with suitable 
officers and non-commissioned officers, you could make such men 
into an army with a comparatively short previous training ?—I 
think under these conditions you would make the finest army 
that could possibly be.” 

Sir John Ardagh and General Mackinnon are not by any means 
the only soldiers qualified to have formed a valuable opinion who 
speak well of the Auxiliary Forces, and still better of their possi- 
bilities, if properly organised, before the Commission. Yet 
«“ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” has the hardihood to call such 
expressions of opinion “ pernicious nonsense,” and declares that it 
is beyond dispute and “a lamentable fact” “recognised by 
Regular officers” “that as a combatant force seven-tenths of the 
Volunteer Force is absolutely beneath contempt,” and he goes on 
to say that “nothing short of its immediate abolition can suffice.” 
Even Lord Wolseley, whom he quotes as being on his side, does 
not go as far as this, for he says (Q. 1,658): “I have the highest 
opinion of the Volunteers ...... and I hope they will prosper in 
every way, and the more we can do to make them perfect the better 
the country will be defended.” But then “ Adjutant, Volunteer 
Artillery,” is not, as Lord Wolseley is, a responsible person. 

It is at least clear that we need not on the strength of his 
letter regard as “elemental facts,” or even as the admitted 
opinions of our leading soldiers, statements which have no more 
authoritative backing than the fact that they are prompted by 
the hasty and exaggerated views of your correspondent. 
Further, your “egregious writer” who quoted Colonel Peel’s 
Memorandum may be comforted by the knowledge that in 
his references to the changed conditions of war since the 
issue of that Memorandum, “ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” 
shows that he has by no means taken to heart, if, indeed, 
he has ever read, Lord Roberts’s “Manual of Infantry 
Drill,” or his “Combined Tactics,” which were published in 
1902 for the guidance of all troops, both Regular and Auxiliary. 
These give prominence above all other things to the value of 
f individual intelligence and initiative,” while warning all ranks 
against “the paralysing habit of an unreasoning and mechanical 
adherence to the letter of orders and to routine.” General Baden- 
Powell has declared the most important attributes of a'soldier 
to be cunning, courage, and common-sense, If “Adjutant, Volun- 
teer Artillery,” would prefer, as by his own showing he would, 
one regiment of Regular cavalry to ten thousand Yeomen (the 
annual cost of these two bodies is about the same), perhaps he 
will pardon me for telling him that he is wanting in the third 
attribute, 





In any case, a man who holds the opinions he does is quite un 
fitted to be an Adjutant of Volunteers. No doubt he treats tig 
men who have the misfortune to serve with him in the same 
overbearing, unreasoning spirit which inspires his letter to you, 
If so, small wonder that he feels the need, in order to support hig 
authority, of that “strict discipline” and legal compulsion which 
as he would have us believe, are necessary in order to degrade a, 
man into a fighting machine. 


All the same, our thanks are due to you, Sir, for rescuing tho 
screed from the waste-paper basket, for which, apparently, your 
correspondent designed it, and giving it publicity. For is it not 
an interesting testimony to the survival of a species of soldier 
commonly reported to be extinct ? 
—I am, Sir, &., Rosert A. Jounson, 

(To tHe Eprror or Tur “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—With reference to your very apposite remarks in your 
last week’s issue upon the letter of “ Adjutant, Volunteer 
Artillery,’ who, if he really holds such appointment, is the 
last person who ought to have written such a letter, it is of 
interest to cull information from the Appendix to the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, and 
to Answers 23,746-47 given to the Duke of Norfolk’s Royal 
Commission. There were engaged from first to last in the 
war in South Africa 448,435 troops of all ranks and of all 
sorts. Of these, there were 3,678 officers and 97,257 non. 
commissioned officers and men of Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers from this country. As far as I can remember, 
about 229,000 Regular troops served in the war, the remainder 
being Colonials, “oversea” and South African. There were 
in all 225 surrenders to the Boers. Of these 66 were made by 
South African Irregulars, 131 by troops of the Regular Army, 
and only 28 by the Auxiliary troops from Great Britain and 
the oversea Colonies. These are facts which should be studied 
by those who, like “ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” love to 
decry the Auxiliary Forces of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEx. 





OUR INADEQUATE DEFENCES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Every one who has spent any time in Germany must 
be aware of her deliberately formed and fixed determination 
to attack this country on the first favourable opportunity. 
Of that intention she makes no secret; and to avail herself of 
that opportunity she is straining every nerve in making the 
requisite preparations, 

German hatred towards England is fierce, inextinguishable, 
persistent ; and, to our shame be it added, is based as much upon 
contempt for our military incapacity and unreadiness as upon 
envy of our superior commercial position. There is perfect con- 
sistency in her policy, even when it appears to vary. Hatred of 
England was everywhere preached up to enable the Government 
to get the votes of money for its Navy. Now that is obtained, 
amity towards England is ostentatiously displayed,—for the very 
transparent purpose of putting us off our guard and preventing 
our taking the necessary preparations for defence. Itis acommon 
remark of German naval officers that the ocean sceptre is to pass 
from our hands to theirs. When the Czar and the Kaiser met at 
Copenhagen, it is said that the latter signalled his farewell 
thus:—‘The Admiral of the Atlantic sends greeting to the 
Admiral of the Pacific.” 

How long is it since von Biilow virtually apologised in the 
Reichstag for not attacking us on behalf of the Boers, explaining 
that the only reason was that Germany was not then strong 
enough to assail us single-handed, and had failed in her en- 
deavour to obtain allies. She had made her calculations, and 
found the English Navy too strong. Hence she decided at all costs 
to build a Navy capable of encountering ours. With this she is 
proceeding with feverish haste. It was planned for completion 
in 1916, but is being so rapidly pushed forward that it will 
probably be ready by 1908. Its cost is tremendous—crushing. 
We may be sure, therefore, it is meant for use, not show. It 
would be useless against Russia, France, Austria, or Italy. Bo 
sure, therefore, it is meant for us. 

It is simply preposterous to say that the invasion of this 
country is impossible, or even difficult. To any military Power 
possessing for the time being the mastery of the sea it would be 
an easy and certain success. German naval officers even now 
openly express their regret that England was not invaded when 
the Mediterranean mancuvres withdrew a portion of our Fleet 
from home waters and left them in temporary superiority of 
force. In Germany every man is trained as a soldier. Every- 
thing is subordinated to military and naval efficiency. - Her Army 
is the best in the world. It is in constant readiness. Every 
conceivable field of action in the world has been explored, sur- 
veyed, plans of campaign considered and worked out. To such 
minute detail has this gone, that a regular service of carrier 
pigeons has been organised in this country to convey intelligence 
from spies, whenever an invasion may be decided on. 

Meanwhile, are we making any serious preparation to meet this 
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practically certain attack? Can any one fail to see that with 
Such an enemy watching like a hawk for her chance to attack us 
no preparation should be neglected? Think what one single 
naval defeat would mean to us in our present defenceless con- 
dition! It would mean ruin,—ruin overwhelming, irretrievable. 
Lord Beaconsfield once said :—“ Our Empire is unrivalled for its 
extent, but the material base of that Empire is by no means 
equal to the colossal superstructure. ..... There are countries 
that have gone through great suffering. You have had in the 
United States of America a protracted and fratricidal war, which 
has lasted for four years. But, if it lasted four years more—vast 
as would be the disaster and desolation—the United States might 

in again. ..... France could begin again. But England, 
the England we know, the England we are proud of, could not 
begin again.” 

In 1805 France crushed Prussia, and forced her to drink the 
cup of humiliation to the very dregs. But Prussia had the sense 
to profit by the bitter lesson. Equally well appreciated has been 
the lesson read by Germany to France in 1870, and thorough and 
drastic has been the subsequent reform of French military 
administration. But all such experience seems thrown away 
upon us. That of the ignominious Crimean War passed quite 
unheeded; and the bitter. humiliations of the South African 
struggle seem equally neglected. 

We want a Navy equal to meeting successfully every probable 
combination. We want every able-bodied man in the country 
perfectly trained, and competent to sight a rifle in its defence. 
Our resources only require to be organised to place us in a 
position of absolute security. But, on realising our actual 
condition, and the universal apathy, the perfect content to go 
on living in a fool’s paradise, we are painfully reminded of the 
words of Wellington :—“ My Lords, I have passed seventy years 
in honour; and I pray to God that I may not live to see the dis- 
honour of my country!” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Old Bank Chambers, Wolverhampton. 


CHARLES FELLOWS. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter, though we think he 
goes too far. We do not believe that the mass of the German 
people are deliberately hostile, though we hold that the 
governing class has deliberately formed the intention of 
smashing the British Empire and then picking up the best 
of the pieces. If we are wise, we shall take account of these 
anti-British aspirations, not in heat and anger, but coolly 
and precisely. We do not want to meet German illwill by 
abuse of the German people, who, as a whole, are a good 
people, but by taking the necessary naval, military, and diplo- 
matic steps to protect ourselves from those who long for our 
oversea possessions, and hold they can be obtained cheapest and 
most quickly by applying the maxim of Delenda est Carthago 
to the British Empire. The German Emperor and his Govern- 
ment allow “the hunt of obloquy” to pursue this country in 
the German Press and the German lecture-room, not through 
any abstract dislike of us, but because they want the ground 
prepared in such a way that if they attack us the mass of the 
German people will be persuaded that it is a righteous and 
moral act to destroy the British Empire. We should be foolish 
to be angry at such statecraft, but mad to ignore it.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MR. KIPLING’S ARMY OF A DREAM. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaToR.” | 
Sir, —In Mr. Kipling’s interesting study, “The Army of a 
Dream,” which recently appeared in the columns of the 
Morning Post, there are two controversial points which 
particularly demand discussion. 


The first, which, being a side issue, is sure to be raised first, is 
the question of sport versus militarism. Mr. Kipling’s idea seems 
to be that under early and judicious training the national instinct 
for sport will shift its whole objective from “the image of war” 
to the real thing. A psychological problem underlies this 
assumption. For the love of sport and of games is one thing, the 
love of things military another. And although the pursuit of 
sport, in cases where both exist in the same individual, gives the 
finest training for war, the two impulses differ essentially from 
each other. Under Mr. Kipling’s scheme there would seem to be 
no time for sport,as such. The training incidentally afforded 
thereby must then disappear, and the whole force of the sporting 
instinct must be diverted into the new channel. The strength of 
the assumption lies, of course, in the fact that the two instincts 
have points of identity as well as of variation. Such may be 
called the academic view of the problem. The practical view is 
perhaps more relevant. Either military training, enforced as the 
due of the State upon all boys educated by the State, is necessary 
to the safety of that State, or it is not. The Royal Commis- 
sion says itis. If it be—why, then, trained they must be. It is 
for the country to make up its mind on the main question, and 
that soon. We have to-day an opportunity probably unique in 
the history of the world: the opportunity. of a nation, alone 
among the Powers, having emerged from a great war, with its 


so to regulate its manhood as to render another war as near im- 
possible as may be. For stern preparation for war is the only 

arantee of peace. It is the soldier, not the missionary or the 
addist, who is the true apostle of peace. 

In the second point resides the crux of the whole problem. ° It 
is that which Mr. H. A. Gwynne (see his: admirable little book, 
“The Army on Itself”) put to many distinguished officers in the 
Army,—What is the object of the British Army? And answer 
came there none. We are, it seems, spending thirty million odd 
every year upon an institution the object of whose existence no 
one can declare. It is probable that Mr. Kipling has his: own 
quite definite notion. He gives us, indeed, a hint of it in his 
pictured scheme of alternative sea and land service, and in the 
principal evolution practised by the New Army,—embarkation 
and debarkation.. Two hundred thousand men away on one 
tide. Now, if we consider that, on the one hand, this piece of 
tactics would be impossible in war unless we held the absolute 
command of the sea; and on the other, that the extreme Navy 
school hold that the command of the sea is sufficient for all 
purposes, we may deduce one basic principle. The great Mahan 
some years ago laid it down with irrefragable certainty. The 
only true defence is offence. And if it be objected that no 
English army could be despatched to invade a Continental Power 
with any prospect of success, Mahan has shown us that it is often 
more effectual to strike at the members than at the heart. 

What, then, is the object of the Army? This question comes 
before all. It must be decided by the country. The Govern- 
ment, like all Governments, will do what it is told. 


—I am, Sir, &c., L. Copz CorNnFORD. 
Brighton. 





A WINTER MILITIA. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTator.”] 

Sir,—I think it is generally agreed that this country requires 
a large, efficient, and not too expensive Army for home 
defence. This can be obtained by calling out the Militia for 
the three winter months, and paying them a fair wage. There 
are many thousands of able-bodied men in this country 
whose living during the winter months is very precarious, and 
a few weeks of bad trade or bad weather bring them to the 
verge of starvation. Many of these men are very suitable 
material for the Army, would welcome the certainty of 
regular wages for the trying period of winter, and would no 
doubt join the Militia in very large numbers. It is no wonder 
the Militia recruiting is now unsatisfactory. After being out 
of work half the winter, they are called out for training just 
when their services are wanted in the country, and when good 
wages might be earned; consequently no one cares to enlist 
and no employer cares to have Militiamen. If the above 
system were carried out, a considerable national difficulty 
would be solved—viz., the employment of the able-bodied who 
are unable to find work in winter—wages would be steadied, 
labourers retained in this country and employed in the spring 
and summer months, when they are so much wanted on the 
land and in other occupations. Of course difficulties will be 
raised, but every one outside the War Office knows they can 
be overcome.—I am, Sir, &c., R. STRATTON. 

The Duffryn, Newport, Mon. 

[We have always felt that the months when employment is 
most restricted are the months for Militia training. If the 
Auxiliary Forces were administered by a separate Department, 
whose business it was to consider their interests from all points 
of view, there would be some chance of such schemes being 
considered.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me, as a resident Englishman in 
Germany, to express my appreciation of the remarks made on 
this subject by Mr. Hime in your issue of June 11th. During 
a period of eleven years lived in Germany I have had the 
opportunity (much against my will) of observing the ever- 
growing spirit of antagonism against Great Britain which is 
manifested by all classes of German society. The extra- 
ordinary development and intensifying of that movement are 
attested on every hand, and gather volume steadily. But the 
most embittered expressions and fanatical special pleading 
against our nation have emanated from that section of the 
nation of which the English public least dreams,—the 
German Professors. I can see little signs of regret at the 
nation’s attitude towards us during the Boer War, much as I 
should: welcome them. I have heard more than one dis- 
tinguished University dignitary, even in the academic 





lessons fresh in memory, and with. sufficient resources. remaining 


environment of the lecture-room, assail us in unmeasured 
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terms, tinged even with venom. No virtues are now ever 
ascribed to us: there is no vice to which we are not prone. 
Believe me, Sir, that my long residence in Germany has con- 
vinced me of two undeniable facts: (1) official and intel- 
lectual circles alike are fostering a legacy of hate against our 
nation; (2) there is an assiduous movement, popularised in 
every form, to secure as quickly as practicable a Navy which 
may be formidable enough to cope with ours. These facts 
the British public should never lose sight of, and our Press 
does quite right in keeping them in the forefront. We are 
not a suspicious race, nor an alarmist one; but a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing need not be confounded with the gentler 
animal.—I am, Sir, &c., METOIKOs. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I say one more word on this subject? In your 
note to my last letter (Spectator, June 18th) you say I 
fail to prove my main contention that the independence of the 
Pope is due to his attitude of protest. But whilst I contend 
that this is so, still, I would point out that my main 
contention in reply to your leading article of May 2Ist 
was that the Pope had no desire to break up the Italian 
nation, and that his policy was not governed by a lust of civil 
dominion, as the writer of the article asserted. Since my first 
letter appeared, events have gone far to put this, my main 
contention, beyond question, as is evident from your own 
article on “The Policy of the Vatican” in the Spectator of 
June 18th.—I am, Sir, &c., Fr. CuTHBERT, O.8.F., C. 
Franciscan Monastery, Crawley. 





“THE GOOD GRAY HEAD WHICH ALL MEN KNEW.” 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If when Tennyson wrote of “the good gray head which 
all men knew” (see Spectator, June 11th, p. 918) he supposed 
himself to be imitating Claudian’s 

“ Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 

Canities,” 

he misconceived the Latin poet’s meaning. Apex does not 
mean head; cancties does not in this place mean grey hair. 
Apex might possibly mean the top of the head, but as it 
always implies diminution of bulk, the head of Stilicho must 
in this case have resembled the head of Thersites. The 
reference is not to Stilicho’s head, but to the ridge of his 
helmet, as expressed by Forcellini, Crista in galeae cono 
eminens. Forcellini does not cite this passage, but adduces a 
parallel one from the Aeneid, XII., 492-93 :— 

« Apicem tamen incita summum 

Hasta tulit, summasque excussit vortice cristas.” 
That this is the real meaning is proved by the words 
immediately preceding. We are told that the apex— 
“ Sideris instar 
Emicuit.” 
This might well be said of Stilicho’s helmet flashing in the 
sun, but would be an absurdity if spoken of Stilicho’s head, 
unless he were a saint with a halo. It follows that the 
canities, which would have been invisible under a helmet, can 
have nothing to do with grey hairs, but must denote the 
white plume which Stilicho wore in his helmet, like Henry of 
Navarre at the battle of Ivry. Rich, who agrees with For- 
cellini in his definition of apex, gives under erista three illus- 
trations of soldiers wearing crests of feathers in their helmets, 
from sculptures originally belonging to the arch of Trajan. 
It may be added that the epithet cognita prefixed to canities 
shows that this latter was a sight which had long been 
familiar, which could not apply to the greyness of Stilicho’s 
locks at his probable time of life, even supposing that they 
were grey at all.—I am, Sir, &e., R. GARNETT. 
Hampstead. 





THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 

S1r,—I was seven years at Clifton under the present Bishop 
of Hereford. I loathed French, German, and English history. 
Dr. Percival once lent me his own “ Tennyson.” My thanks 
were so tepid that he said in a disappointed tone : “I thought 
you would have cared for poetry.” No; not even a course 
of lectures on Milton given by Thomas Edward Brown 











(“T. E. B.” of “Fo’e’s'le Yarns.”), which the Classical Sixth 
were once privileged to attend, appealed in the least to me 
then. But I loved Latin prose, and the Greek of Plato and 
Sophocles simply made my mouth water. Whut has been the 
caused or uncaused upshot of this? At Oxford I began to reaq 
Tennyson, loved, worshipped him. I read widely und deeply 
for the History School without one dull or weary moment, 
And now my recreation as a clergyman is the philological 
study of French and German. I read practically no clasgieg 
after I left Clifton for Oxford. So much for facts, not infer. 
ences. Quorsum haec pertinent ?—I am, Sir, &e., x 


[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—* Ex-Magister” (Spectator, June 11th) seems to me to be 
incapable of recognising the plain facts of the case against 
which he is arguing, and to be stating the customary fallacies 
in a form which invites answer. 

Thus he frankly compares “the teaching of the language scientif. 
cally and grammatically,” to those who do not know the language 
by those who do not speak it, to the forbidding a boy to cuter 
water (except “where it is shallowest”) until he has learnt to 
swim. Absurdas this would be, it is not more absurd than trying 
to teach talk by the eye only. Language is talk, not texts. 
Again, he says: “If Latin and ancient Greek were spoken on the 
Continent ” (why not “in England” ?), “aman” (let me substi- 
tute “a boy”) “might ‘pick up’ as much of them in a given time 
as of French and German.” What a prospect for fathers! Has 
“Eix-Magister” any idea how much French and German the 
youngsters know whom we send to Jena or to ‘ivurs to prepare 
for a modern language examination? Apparently not, for he 
hardily avers that this knowledge “is of little or no educational 
value” and “has no scientific basis.” A simple negative from 
those who know something about it is, perhaps, all that such an 
assertion deserves. But in all probability they know better by 
this time at the school of which he was himself once a master. 

When the use of Latin and Greek died out with professional 
men, it was not unnatural that it should have died out with 
schoolmasters. When the effect of this began to be felt, an 
attempt was made to supply the defect by means of “saying 
lessons.” ‘These have had to be cut down to make room for 
modern studies, with the result that the average boy learns less 
Greek and Latin in his ten years at school and two at the 
University than he used to do. “ Ex-Magister” is probably right 
in denying that “ Latin and Greek take ” (i.e., need take) “ longer 
to learn than other languages.” But since as a fact they take 
six times as long, and are not as well learnt, there is clearly a 
slip somewhere. The slipis that languages are the domain of the 
ear first, and of the eye only in the second place; and that to 
teach them scientifically they must be taught first by the ear, and 
not, as at present, solely by the eye. 

If schoolmasters really believed that grammar is the study best 
suited to begin the teaching to boys of a language, they should 
try to prevent them from talking English till they have learnt 
some English substitute for Propria quae maribus. By a happy 
inconsistency, they have neglected English grammar and allowed 
our babies to learn the English language. 


—I am, Sir, &e. 


IRELAND AS A TOURIST RESORT. 


(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Much has happened within the last twelve months to 
enhance Ireland's attractions as a tourist resort. 

Inthe first place, the London and North-Western Railway have 
considerably accelerated their trains to and from the North of 
Ireland vid Holyhead and Greenore. The traveller may now 
leave Euston an hour iater—at half-past seven in the evening— 
und yet reach Greenore, Belfast, Enniskillen, and Londonderry at 
practically the same time as when he started at half-past six. 
The four hundred and four miles from London to Belfast can thus 
be covered in less than twelve hours, notwithstanding the long 
stretch of four hours’ sea which separates Greenore from Holyhead. 
The comfort of this trip has also been very much increased by the 
presence of dining-cars between Londonand Holyhead and between 
Belfast and Greenore, whilst a breaktfast-car is attached to the 
train running from Belfast to Greenore every morning. The North 
Wall day service between Dublin and Euston has also been so 
accelerated as to allow passengers to accomplish the journey 
between London and Galway, Cork and Belfast within the limits 
of the same day. The Midland Railway, who purchased the 
Belfast and Northern Counties line last year, have already 
initiated several cheap tours vid Morecambe and Dublin, Barrow 
and Belfast, and Larne and Stranraer. ‘lickets are furthermore 
issued to particular stations on their new Irish line, whose owners 
can secure at either Portstewart, Portrush, or Larne an eight 
days’ contract ticket entitling them to a week’s free travel over 
the whole of what was once the Northern Counties system. The 
new harbour at Heysham, in Lancashire, has been finished, and 
will be fully utilised in the course of a few weeks. It will havea 
minimum depth of 17 ft., and enclose an area of about 140 acres, 
with an entrance 300ft. wide. Steamers 30U ft. long and 12 ft. 
broad, able to carry 180 first and 80 third class passengers, with a 
cargo of 300 tons dead weight, will run from Heysham to Belfast, 
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and thus bring the North of Ireland into close touch with every 
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station on the Midland Railway. In Ireland itself vast improve- 
ments have been effected within the last twelve months. Thanks 
to the much-needed extension of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford Railway from New Ross to Waterford, on which a break- 
fast-car runs by the morning mail, there is now an alternative 
route from Dublin to the South, and the tourist can travel to 
Cork and Killarney by Waterford, Lismore, and the Valley of the 
Blackwater, so well known as “The Irish Rhine,” returning to 
Dublin by Thurles and Kildare. The Midland Great Western 
Railway have enlarged their hotels at Recess, in Connemara, and 
at Mallaranny, within easy reach of the Island of Achill. The 
introduction of these new hotels has led to a marked rise of the 
eral standard throughout the West of Ireland, which is 
especially noticeable at Clifden and at Athlone. In the former 
the Railway Hotel, Lyden’s, and Macdonnell’s have all improved 
their accommodation ; whilst in the latter the Victoria, so con- 
spicuous for its cleanliness, will have enlarged its premises in 
the course of a few weeks. The Great Northern Railway have 
extended their new service of coach and steam launches in the 
Valley of the Boyne, and a new hotel has been opened at Slane. 
They have also started a fast service of trains from Dublin to 
Belfast, Enniskillen, and Bundoran with July Ist. Much more 
might be said of accelerated trains and of improved hotels through- 
put the country, but the mere statement that in May the weather 
in Ireland was far finer than in England or elsewhere ought to 
furnish the British tourist with additional inducements to give 
the sister-isle a fair chance. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 


V. Hussry WALSH. 





THE MATERIALISM OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srz,—Mr. H. W. Massingham must be singularly destitute of 
mechanical instinct if he finds that the whole pleasure of 
motoring is speed (see Spectator, June 11th). This may be 
his own individual experience, but there are certainly many 
not unintelligent persons who derive great pleasure from 
driving motors for reasons quite apart from the question of 
speed altogether. The motor-car, as at present developed, is 
one of the most remarkable triumphs of human ingenuity. To 
any one with mechanical tastes it is a vastly more interesting 
thing than a horse, if for no other reason than that it is no 
mere result of natural reproduction, but is entirely the creation 
and handiwork of man. The saccessful driving of a motor- 
car requires considerable knowledge, experience, and skill, and 
can be made quite an intellectual pursuit. Mr. Massingham 
talks of motoring as “a Philistine’s pastime,” but evidently he 
himself is a complete “ Philistine” so far as concerns the 
mechanical sciences, which in recent times have altered the 
whole conditions of life on this planet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. A. ©. 8. 





THE HEART OF THE CHEVIOTS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
S1x,—In the article under the above heading published in 
the Spectator of June 4th the writer observes that the goats 
occasionally to be met with in that district are probably the 
most southerly of the feral goats left in England. It may 
perhaps interest him to know that at Bagot’s Park, in 
Staffordshire, a herd of wild goats still exists. The animals 
are very shy, and visitors to Bagot’s Park can by no means 
de sure of coming across them. I may add that the herd has 


been in existence since the reign of Richard II.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ricuarp Baaor. 
Rome. 





WORDLESS CONVERSATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In connection with your article on the above subject in 
the Spectator of June 18th, it is only fair to remind you that 
Mr. Belloc in his delightful “ Path to Rome” has anticipated 
your idea by producing an entire scene without a word 
printed.—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD Lucas. 
Heatherwood, Ascot. 





“THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER REACHED HIM.” 
(To THE EDIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—“ The Letters which Never Reached Him” (noticed in 
the Spectator of June 18th) must be translated from the 
German of a little book published anonymously under the 
same title (“Briefe die ihn nicht erreichten”). It is very 
pleasant reading in the original. The friend who lent me the 
book had met the writer, who is the wife of a member of the 
German Corps Diplomatique. It adds much to the interest 
to know that the scenes of travel are real, though the thread 











of story must be fictitious, and that the point of view is that 
of a German of the upper classes.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—May I ask you to allow me to make use of your 
columns to call attention to the movement (already referred 
to in the Times) for erecting a memorial in Bristol Cathedral 
to the late Canon Ainger, Master of the Temple? 

A local Committee has been formed to promote the object, and 
some progress has been made in the collection of funds. So far 
as the Committee are aware, no other proposal has been made 
for a public memorial of a personal character, and there may be 
many friends and admirers of the late Canon in London and else- 
where who have not already contributed and who may be glad to 
join in this effort to do honour to his memory. 

Contributions may be sent to the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Hugo Mallet, 6 Princes Buildings, Clifton, Bristol; or to the 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Bristol, a/c “Canon Ainger 
Memorial Fund.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Lewis Fry, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
Goldney House, Clifton. 





THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 
(To THE Epjror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May I take advantage of the interest aroused by 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton’s play, Warp and Woof, to bring 
to the notice of your readers the work of the Industrial 
Law Committee, which deals with cases of hardship 
and suffering no less piteous than the story told in 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s play? Employers constantly endeavour to 
evade the detection of their illegalities, especially as regards 
overtime; and it is difficult to exaggerate the defencelessness 
and isolation of the workgirls. They dread the inspector's 
visit. Under the Factory and Workshops Act they may be 
fined for answering untruthfuliy the inspector’s questions. 
If they speak the truth, dismissal is almost certain to follow. 
The Indemnity Fund was organised with the approval of the 
Home Office, and deals as far as possible with these hard 
cases. But money is wanted to carry on the work, and I 
would appeal to your readers to help the Committee by their 
sympathy and practical support.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DorotHy GLADSTONE. 

[We trust that the Committee will receive a wide support 
for their good work. The address of the office of the Com- 
mittee is York Mansions, York Street, Westminster, S.W.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


THE LAMBING. 

Sortty she slept in the night—her new-born babe at her 
breast, 

With a tiny dimpling hand to the yielding bosom pressed— 

AsI rose from her side to go—though sore was my heart to 
stay— 

To the ease of the labouring ewes that else would have died 
ere day. 

Banking the peats on the hearth, I reached from the rafter: 
hook 

The lanthorn and kindled the flame, and taking my plaid and 
crook, 

I lifted the latch, and turned once more to see if she slept; 

And looked on the slumber of peace; then into the night I 
stepped— 

Into the swirling dark of the driving, blinding sleet, 

And a world that seemed to sway and slip from under my feet, 

As if rocked by the wind that swept the roaring, starless night, 

Yet fumed in a fury vain at my lanthorn’s shielded light. 





Clean-drenched in the first wild gust, I battled across the 
garth, 

And passed through the clashing gate—the light of the 
glowing hearth 

And the peace of love in my breast the craven voices to quell— 

As I set my teeth to the wind, and turned to the open fell. 


Over the tussocks of bent I strove till I reached the fold, 
My brow like ice, and my hands so numbed that they scarce 
could hold 
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My staff or loosen the pen; but I heard a lamb’s weak cries 


the almighty Father [and ye shall know that ye arg in 


As the gleam of my lanthorn lit the night of its new-born eyes. | the city of God, and ye are the city].” We have: italicisea 


Sorely I laboured, and watched each young lamb struggle 


for breath, 


bracketed, where the restoration is even more conjectural than 


Fighting till dawn for my flock with the ancient shepherd— | !sewhere. It must not be supposed that all the non-italiciseg 


Death; 


words are complete in the original. “ Jesus,” for instance, ig 
’ 


And glad was my heart when at last the stackyard again I | represented by the single “1”; but the restorations are practj. 


crossed, 


And thought of the strife well o’er with never a yeanling lost. 


But ere I came to the door of my home, drawing wearily nigh, 


I heard with a boding heart a feeble, querulous cry, 


Like a motherless yeanling’s bleat; and I stood in the dawn’s 


grey light, 


Afraid of I knew not what, sore spent with the toil of the 


night. 


Then, setting a quaking hand to the latch, I opened the door; 
And, shaking the cold from my heart, I stumbled across the 


floor 


Unto the bed where she lay, calm-bosomed, in dreamless rest; 


And the wailing baby clutched in vain at the lifeless breast. 


I looked on the cold, white face; then sank with a cry by the 
bed, 
And thonght how the hand of Death had stricken my whole 


joy dead— 


cally certain. 

It would be unsafe to found any definite theory on a passage 
where so much is doubtful. One cannot, however, help feeling 
that there is a curious parallelism between this Saying and 
that quoted above from the discovery of 1897. The words 
have a possible pantheistic significance. We are certainly 
reminded of the Virgilian 

“ Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes. 

Spiritus intus alit,.... . step hake 

hinc homines pecudumque genus, vitaeque volantum 

et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus,” 
An important peculiarity of the new discovery is the existence 
of an “Introduction.” The Sayings are preceded by a passage 
which in Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s restoration runs ag 
follows :— These are the wonderful words which Jesus the 
living Lord spake to... .and Thomas, and he said unto them, 
Every one that hearkens to these words shall never taste of 





My flock, my world, and my heart—with my love, at a single | death.” (Here, again, we have italicised the restorations.) 


blow; 


Drs. Grenfell and Hunt mention Dr. Rendel Harris’s sugges. 


And I cried: “I, too, will die!” and it seemed that life ebbed | tion (made in 1897) that there was “a primitive collection of 


low, 


And that Death drew very near; when I felt the touch on my 


cheek 


Of a little warm hand outthrust, and I heard that wailing 


weak, 


And, knowing that not for me yet was rest from love and 


strife, 
I caught the babe to my breast, and looked in the eyes of life. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 








BOOKS. 


a 


THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS.* 
SEvEN years ago Drs. Grenfell and Hunt made one of the 
most interesting discoveries of a time fertile of such events, 
a fragment of papyrus containing eight “Sayings of Jesus” 
not found in the Canonical Gospels. They have now repeated 
the experience. The place of discovery is the same, Oxy- 
rhynchus (about two hundred miles south of the Mediter- 
ranean coast), and the papyrus found is of about the same 
age, dating probably from the middle of the third century of 
our era, about a century earlier than any New Testament 
codex. The intrinsic interest of the new find is, perhaps, 
hardly equal to that of the first, though it has peculiarities of 
no little importance. There is not one of the five “Sayings ” 
now discovered that is so remarkable as the fifth of the 
fi:st series. This we may quote for the convenience of 
our readers :—“ Jesus saith, Wherever there are [two] 
they are not without God, and wherever there is one 
alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone, and there 
thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” 

The first of the ‘New Sayings” was already known to 
us. It is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. II. 9, 45), 
and characteristically used to support a thesis quite remote 
from its real meaning. The third and fourth have fairly 
elose parallels in the Canonical Gospels, and the fifth is 
“broken beyond hope of recovery,” though “its general drift 
may be caught.” It is the second that is the most important. 
Unfortunately, it is so mutilated that conjecture has to be 
very freely used before any connected meaning can be made 
out. Drs. Grenfell and Hunt restore it thus: “ Jesus saith, 
Ye ask who ave those that draw us to the kingdom 7 the 
kingdom zs in Heaven....the fowls of the air, and all 
beasts that are under the earth or upon the earth, and the 
fishes of the sea, these are they which draw you, and 
the kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whosoever 
shall know himself shall find it. Strive therefore to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of 





* New Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus. By Bernard P. Grenfell, D.Litt., 
and Arthur S. Hunt, D.Litt. London: H. Frowde, for the Egypt Exploration 


Sayings known to St. Paul, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp,” 
and they see a certain confirmation of it in the wording of 
this Introduction. The pamphlet contains, in addition to the 
|, Sayings, a “ Fragment of a Lost Gospel.” This was found in 
a papyrus of the same date (czrc, 250 A.D.) The writing is in 

two columns, one not so mutilated but that it may be restored 
with fair certainty ; the other very much broken, but giving a 
glimpse of the words “key” and “enter” (xAside and sioqa), 
and so suggesting St. Luke xi. 52: “Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered” (the latter phrase may 
have been “to them that were entering in ye opened not”; 
av... . has been conjecturally restored to cvepgare), 
Column 1 contains some words parallel to parts of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and a very curious passage bearing a 
reserablance to the well-known dialogue between Jesus and 
| Salome in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. But on this 

we cannot now dwell. It only remains gratefully to acknow- 

ledge the untiring zeal and unfailing ingenuity which the 
| editors have shown in this new contribution to theological 
learning. It is greatly to be hoped that they will before long 
be rewarded by a discovery of the whole book of the Sayings, 
from which hitherto only these scanty extracts have been 
recovered. 








THE STORY OF THE PUNJAB.* 
THERE can be no question of the interest of the tale Mr. 
Thorburn has to tell, though there may be a difference of opinion 
on the merits of his method of telling it. The Punjab since the 
day when Runjit Singh first came in contact with the British 
power has been the centre of the history of modern India, 
It was the theatre of two of her fiercest wars, it dominated 
the Mutiny, it was the training-ground of many of her most 
famous soldiers and civilians, and, as the great border 
province, it has been intimately involved in the vagaries of 
frontier policy. But Mr. Thorburn has not confined himself 
to writing a history. As an ex-official, he has his own strong 
views as to past and present blunders, and he is not slow to 
express them. The result is that his book is quite as much a 
criticism of modern Indian administration as a narrative of 
Punjab development. We have no fault to find with this 
critical attitude, except that it makes him write history after 
the fashion of a controversialist. The book is full of interest, 
the style is invariably picturesque; but there are not a few of 
those lapses of taste and offences against historical impartiality 
which betray the partisan who carries his partisanship beyond 
his own generation. A writer who is always ready with a 
trenchant comment awakens the reader's distrust. Mr. 
Thorburn, indeed, lays on his colours with too thick a brush. 
His people are all dotards or heroes, saints or sinners; his 
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* The Punjab in Peace and War. By S.S. Thorburn. London: W. Blackwood 
and Sous. [12s. 6d. net.] 
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cee 
licies either hopeless blunders or the outcome of superhuman 
jntelligence. The style exhibits the same violent contrasts, 
for while one page may be all that a purist could wish, the 
next may descend into slipshod journalese. However, we 
have no reason to complain because Mr. Thorburn has chosen 
to tell his story in his own way; for that way, whatever its 
faults, is at least straightforward and individual. 
The maker of the modern Punjab was Runjit Singh, who 
performed the necessary work of consolidation for others to 
reap the fruit. Our two Sikh Wars were not struggles with a 
hostile Monarch, but rather with an antiquated order of 
society. Nominally, we fought on behalf of the Punjab’s 
legitimate rulers ; in reality, we fought against the old military 
feudalism, which could have no place in British India. Annexa- 
¢ion was, indeed, the logical corollary, but it was not con- 
templated at the start. The fact that we fought not against 
national independence so much as against an order of things 
which many of our opponents felt to be vanishing accounts 
for the rapid settlement after the war, and the loyalty with 
which our rule was accepted. Runjit Singh had hammered 
a loose kingdom out of different tribes, and no sentiment of 
nationality survived to trouble us after our conquest. Perhaps, 
too, with a warrior race there could have been no better 
preliminary to government than the desperate soldiers’-battles 
of the two campaigns. No explanation can make Moodkee 
and Ferozeshah anything but what they were: the most con- 
fused engagements in recent history. Mr. Thorburn may be 
wrong in his apportionment of blame—we leave the matter to 
those experts who can judge him—but he has given us a 
very vivid picture of battles stripped of all glory except 
private heroism. Aliwal and Sobraon changed the tune, and 
the Punjab was ready for a provisional settlement. Gulab 
Singh retired to his ill-gotten kingdom of Kashmir, John 
Lawrence was appointed to the annexed territories between 
the Sutlej and the Beas, and his brother. Henry took over the 
difficult task of ruling the Central Punjab through a divided 
Durbar and: a treacherous Queen-mother. The experiment 
lasted for two years, during which John Lawrence took his 
brother’s place, and showed the old feudal oligarchy that times 
had indeed changed with them. They preferred to break rather 
than to change, and the result was the second campaign, when 
Chillianwallah repeated on a more terrible scale the confusion 
of Ferozeshah. A few months later the easy victory of Gujerat 
dispersed an army which was formidable only because of 
British incapacity. Mr. Thorburn apportions blame with an 
impartial hand; Gough, Dalhousie, the Brigadiers who 
should have retired long ago, all receive their share. The 
Dalhousie régime is clearly not to his liking, though he is 
appreciative enough of certain works of the great Viceroy; 
but, so far as he is capable of giving praise unreservedly to 
anything, he gives it to the reconstruction of the Punjab under 
the Lawrences. Henry, delicate in body, and endowed, 
perhaps, with the more receptive and original mind of the 
two, toured and inspected throughout the district; while 
John, with an iron constitution and businesslike instincts, 
sat fourteen hours a day at his desk working out the details 
of administration. The story of the Mutiny, which brought 
John Lawrence into the front rank of British statesmen, is 
known to everybody; but not less admirable was his patient 
toil as a civilian to impose a civilised order upon an ancient 
and independent society. His government was frankly 
paternal government. He wished to preserve indigenous 
institutions, and to devise a suitable régime for his people 
rather than coerce them into the bonds of an imported 
system. Unfortunately, his example was not followed :— 

“A time was to come,” says Mr. Thorburn, “ when to the 
advanced Administration of the day, the wisdom of the Board 
was as foolishness, and the strait-waistcoat equipment of the 
regulation provinces, wisdom. From that period collapse began, 
andnow...... in spite of the repeatedly proclaimed blessings 
of British rule, fully a third of the agriculturists of this province 
have lost their birthright, and are the sweated dependents of the 
small and politically impotent class whom the hard commercial 
system introduced in the ’sixties chiefly benefits.” 

Mr. Thorburn’s indictment’against our recent administra- 
tion is centred on three points,—our imposition of a social 
and legal system which was unsuited to the country, our 
aggressive frontier policy, and above all the dismemberment 
of the Punjab by the creation of a new border province under 
the Viceroy. Of the first blunder there can be no question. 
We created individual property, and its corollary, credit, 








thereby exposing the peasant to the wiles of the money- 
lender; and then we proceeded to introduce an alien and 
complicated system of law, which prevented any cheap and 
simple settlement of disputes, and added the native pleader 
as a second taskmaster. Successive Commissions reported 
on the disastrous state of affairs, and pointed out the cause. 
The remedy could only be found in “the substitution of 
elasticity for fixity in collecting the land revenue, the 
disabling of agriculturists from alienating land to non- 
agriculturists, and a reversion to simple equitable laws, 
courts and procedure for the disposal of agricultural civil 
disputes.” It was reserved for Lord Curzon in 1899 to pass 
the “Punjab Alienation Act,” which was avowedly a piece of 
reactionary legislation, a reversion to the old paternal system 
of “ protecting the ignorant from errors due to their want of 
knowledge.” Prevention is good, but we must provide also 
some substitute for the conditions we have destroyed, a 
“ disinterested alternative to the professional money-lender.” 
Mr. Thorburn advocates the creation by Government of 
agricultural banks, and certainly there seems no reason why 
«a method which has done much to cure a cognate evil in 
Egypt should not be successful in the Punjab. To the great 
irrigation works the highest praise must be given, for they 
were constructed under far more difficult engineering con- 
ditions than prevailed in Egypt. When we turn to frontier 
policy we find a more controversial record. Mr. Thorburn 
advocates the old “close border” system, and pours unmixed 
scorn upon recent frontier wars, and still more upon recent 
frontier negotiations. There is much point in his criticisms; but 
he greatly misstates the case of his opponents, and he omits 
to show how the traditional Punjab policy could have met the 
dangers from unsuspected activity beyond the mountains. A 
close border is an admirable thing, but it is safe only so long 
as you know accurately what is happening behind it; and to 
secure such intelligence it may be necessary to provide means 
of communication, to “open up” the country. We are ready, 
however, to admit that Mr. Thorburn is justified in many of 
his strictures on our “forward policy ” ; but we cannot follow 
him in his denunciations of what he has evidently much more 
at heart, the dismemberment of the old Punjab. As an ex- 
official of the district his feeling on the matter is intelligible 
enough; but it seems to us to be only logical to maintain that 
border affairs are matters of Indian foreign policy, and should 
therefore ke under the direct control of the authority responsible 
for such questions. There is no slur upon the local Adminis- 
tration implied in this view. Mr. Thorburn is content, indeed, 
to trust Lord Curzon, who possesses expert knowledge; but he 
fears the day of a Viceroy who may be more ignorant of such 
matters than the former local Administration at its worst. 
Such a day may come; but there is no reason to shirk an 
obvious reform because the holders of power under the new 
system may some day turn out to be more incompetent than 
under the old. 





FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
Mr. G. F. BrapBy’s volume, though small in compass, shows 
a happy blending of seriousness with play of fancy. The ten 
poems which give its titie to the book illustrate the peculiar 
qualities of the Broadland landscape under a variety of aspects, 
and with an intimate appreciation of its magic born of long 
and faithful observation. Whether Mr. Bradby sings of the 
message of the April breeze, the sunny welcome of the marsh 
marigolds, the magical hush that precedes the dawn wind on 
a summer morning, or the wind’s wild music on a boisterous 
August day, he is always vividly yet simply picturesque. It 
is hard to choose where all is so well done, but perhaps the 
poem entitled “The Windmill” may be taken as a typical 
example of Mr. Bradby’s skill as a paysagiste :— 
“Out on the marsh, by the river’s edge, 
When the iris blooms and the plovers cry, 
When the breezes ripple across the sedge 
And the lark sings, out of a cloudless sky, 
That sorrow is dead and the world beginning, 
Far from the city’s noise and glare, 
In the sunny grass and the rain-washed air 
The old windmill is silently spinning, 
Slowly and silently spinning there. 





* (1) Broadland and other Poems. By G. F. Bradby. London: Elkin 
Mathews. (2s. 6d.]——(2) The One and the Many. By Eva Gore-Booth. 
London: Longmans and Co. fs: 6d. me The Return to Nature. 
Madame Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). ondon: Chapman and 
{ls. 6d. net.]——(4) Songs and Sonnets, By Eva Dobell. London: Elkig 
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Out on the marsh, by the leaden tide, 
When the world is drear and the clouds hang low, 
And the wet wind moans to the river-side 
The dirge that the dying rushes know, 
That summer is fled and the doom beginning, 
Far from the city’s bustle and play, 
When the meadows have changed from gold to gray, 
The old windmill is silently spinning, 
Silently spinning day by day.” 
Of the miscellaneous poem: we may note three delightful 
bird-siudies, “'l'o a Thrush,” “ The Rooks,’ and “The Blue 
Tit”; a genial set of vers de société on “ Old School-Books,” 
which may be compared with a somewhat similar treatment 
of the same theme by “J. K. S.”; and a lay of Versailles, in 
which past and present are contrasted in a dozen swinging 
stanzas :— 


“ Ah! life was life in the palace then, and the world wasa gallant 


lace, 
With the polished ways, and the pungent phrase, and the 
ruffles, and swords, and lace, 
And sin was hardly a thing to shun when it beckoned with such 
a grace. 


Music and wit and laughter, and pleasure enthroned in state, 

And the gardens bright with a fairy light at. many a summer 
féte ; 

And ruin and famine and death and Hell not half-a-mile from 
the gate! 

Hell, and they couldn’t see it! Death, and they only played! 

For a serf—why a serf was born to serve, and a monarch, to be 
obeyed ; 

Till the tumbrils came and the guillotine: but at least they 
were not afraid. 


And now the Tricolour triumphs where once the lilies reigned ; 
Its red is red with a sea of blood, and the white—ah! the white 
is stained, 
But a giant lie has been swept awzy and France and the world 
have gained.” 
Mr. Bradby’s philosophy of life — a manly, wholesome, 
strenuous philosophy—may be found in the little poem, “The 
Big Battalions,” from which we quote the last stanza :— 
“ Courage, then! for we cannot fail 
Though the stress is stern, and the blows repeated, 
‘God and a single man’ prevail 
When a cause seems lost and its hope defeated. 
Once ‘he blew with his wind’ and they ?— 
Where were they, the all-conquering galleons ? 
Better to fall with Truth to-day 
Than to march at the head of the big battalions ”— 


and in the last lines of the “ Carol” :— 


“ Dark our night and the dawn seems far, 
Dark our world and despair is strong, 
How shall we find the guiding star, 
How shall we triumph o’er sin and wrong ? 


Follow, follow, till Truth prevail, 
Share the suffering, bear the pain, 
Man must struggle, and strive, and fail, 
Ere Christ is born in the world again.” 
The poem “ Rugby Close,” which ends the volume, though it 
challenges, and suffers from, inevitable comparisons, preaches 
the gospel of ceaseless and unselfish endeavour with force and 
dignity. 

It is a far cry from the strenuous practical philosophy of 
Mr. Bradby to the crepuscular idealism of Miss Gore-Booth, 
For her the “ words and deeds and men” are 

“As smoke that darkens the wind— 

Black smoke from the mills of the world blown across the un- 

faltering blue.” 
Only when the “iron day” is over can “the Spirit of the 
Wise and Fair Break from her sepulchre and walk the town.” 
On every page she preaches the doctrine of cloistral con- 
templation, of silence, of withdrawal from the arena of action. 
Her praises are reserved for the “children of dreams,” who, 
wandering 

“ Beside pale waters where waves are at rest, 

Have madea song for the white Life-giver, the Lonely—the silver- 

souled Moon ” ; 


for “the pale army passionately proud,” who have no lot or 
part in the world’s wars, but “toil on dimly through much 
strife and strain” to unveil to the crowd the radiant forms 
seen by them “behind the blackness of these smoke-stained 
hours.” Yet there are moments in which the writer yields 
to the spell of the world of sense, as in the fine poem “ Re- 
incarnation,” which must be quoted in full:— 








enc 
“The darkness draws me, kindly angels weep 

Forlorn beyond receding rings of light, 

The torrents of the earth’s desires sweep 

My soul through twilight downward into night, 


Once more the light grows dim, the vision fades 
Myself seems to myself a distant goal, ” 
I grope among the bodies’ drowsy shades, 
Once more the Old Illusion rocks my soul. 


Once more the Manifold in shadowy streams 
Of falling waters murmurs in my ears, 

The One Voice drowns amid the roar of dreams. 
That crowd the narrow pathway of the years, 


i go to seek the starshine on the waves, 

To count the dewdrops on the grassy hill, 

I go to gather flowers that grow on graves, 
The world’s wall closes round my prisoned will. 


Yea, for the sake of the wild western wind 

The spheréd spirit scorns her flame-built throne, 
Because of primroses, time out of mind, 

The Lonely turns away from the Alone. 


Who once has loved the cornfield’s rustling sheaves, 
Who once has heard the gentle Irish rain 
Murmur low music in the growing leaves, 

Though he were god, comes back to earth again, 
Oh Earth! green wind-swept Eirinn, I would break 
The tower of my soul’s initiate pride 

For a gray field and a star-haunted lake, 

And those wet winds that roam the country side. 

I who have seen am glad to close my eyes, 

I who have soared am weary of my wings, 

I seek no more the secret of the wise, 

Safe among shadowy, unreal human things. 

Blind to the gleam of those wild violet rays 

That burn beyond the rainbow’s circle dim, 

Bound by dark nights and driven by pale days, 
The sightless slave of Time’s imperious whim ; 


Deaf to the flowing tide of dreams divine 

That surge outside the closéd gates of birth, 
The rhythms of eternity, too fine 

To touch with music the dull ears of earth— 

I go to seek with humble care and toil 

The dreams I left undreamed, the deeds undone, 
To sow the seed and break the stubborn soil, 
Knowing no brightness whiter than the sun. 


Content in winter if the fire burns clear 
And cottage walls keep out the creeping damp, 
Hugging the Old Illusion warm and dear, 
The Silence and the Wise Book and the Lamp.” 
For its purely poetical quality nothing is better than the 
exquisite lyric, “The Little Waves of Breffny,” reminding us 
by turns of Mr. Yeats and of “ Moira O’Neill” :— 
“The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic in it and many a horse and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through my 
heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind, 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal, 
But the Little Waves of Breffny have drenched my heart im 


spray, 
And the Little Waves of Breffny go stumbling through my soul.” 


Miss Gore-Booth’s verse, in short, has a magic, glamour, 
melody, and distinction which raise her work far above that of 
the other writers noticed in this review. But it is essentially 
addressed to an esoteric audience, it carries no message of 
help or solace to those who are immersed in the actualities of 
the workaday world. Here are no lacrimae rerum, no interest 
in the emotions and passions of the human brotherhood, but 
rather a gospel of sublimated yet self-centred contemplation 
which, if widely accepted by the best minds, would lead to 
anarchy as rapidly as the materialistic individualism of 
Nietzsche. It is abundantly true, as Matthew Arnold said, 
that “in this sea of life enisled we mortal millions live alone,” 
but while he treats the inevitable isolation in the spirit of 


elegy, Miss Gore-Booth glorifies it as the truest source of 


happiness. 

The eternal riddle of the One and the Many is also touched 
on by Madame Duclaux in more than one of the poems in The 
Return to Nature, which may be described as a complement 
in verse to her charming volume, The Fields of France. Under 
the title of “The Birth of a Spring” we read :— 
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“In a world where everything 
Is mingling, manysided, 
Here at least the simple spring 
Is one and undivided ! 
Unity! Divinest dream 
That mocks our mortal reason, 
Here, perchance, you hide and gleam 
And tarry for a season ? 
Nay! For not in earth or sky, 
In any time or era, 
Nor among the stars on high 
We find thee, bright Chimaera!” 
These lines seem to indicate the diametrically opposed stand- 
points of the two writers. For Madame Duclaux the things 
of sense, the “ human things,” are anything but shadowy and 
. rh I sing the fearless flight of birds, 
The life of farmers and their herds, 
Or such old tales of fount and fell 
As watching shepherds wake to tell.” 
And again, “I can but sing the thing I see.” With what 
delicate simplicity she sings of these themes may be gathered 
from the following stanzas :— 
“The trees and the flowers 
Shall now be my Friend: 
The trees and the flowers 


The stars and the ocean 
Shall now be my Love: 
The stars, in their motion 


That never pretend. Unchanging above ; 
They keep to their nature The tides, in their heaving 
As, quiet and true, So fresh to the breeze, 


They grow to their stature Yet never deceiving 
And bloom in their hue. The soul that foresees.” 
But while welcoming Nature as her “great companion, 
mystic mother of my soul,” Madame Duclaux recognises 
that, after all, her fellow-creatures are the most interesting 
things in the world, the two longest poems in the volume 
being the “ Harvest idylls,” in one of which the charities of 
French rural life are delightfully illustrated, while in the 
other she reads us a touching lesson of the cruelties that 
may be unwittingly perpetrated— 
“So long as men dwell separate from Man, 

Each folded in his busy private plan, 

Encased in dreams and cares.” 

Miss Dobell’s little sheaf of songs and sonnets, though un- 
marked by any profound individuality of style or thought, 
have both delicacy and freshness. In proof of this let us 
quote two stanzas from “ Cotswolds in Early Spring” :— 

“ High in the wind-swept wastes of blue 
The clouds their revel hold; 
The sunshine in light sport is blown 
In flakes about the wold, 
Or caught in hollows where the gorse 
Spreads fragrant nets of gold. 
The lark, God’s chorister, beats up 
On throbbing wings, to teach 
The listening angels Earth’s joy-song 
That scarce so far might reach, 
Then quivers down to bring to Earth 
Echoes of angels’ speech.” 


Miss Dobell’s mastery of the sonnet form is not always such as 
to suggest perfect freedom of movement within the fetters of 
rhyme and rule. But one gladly owns the tenderness and 
reverence of the lines “To Beatrice” :— 


“ Beatrice, I think an angel must have given 
That name of names for music unto thee, 
Foreseeing the baby-girl would grow to be 
A sister-soul to that sweet saint in Heaven, 
Dante’s loved Beatrice, at whose smile were riven 
The bars of Hell, by whose pearl-purity 
All dark and evil thoughts were made to flee, 
And Sin, in shame, from her clear whiteness driven. 
And very like that gentle lady fair 
Seems thy young gracious presence ; and those eyes, 
Like hers, seem altar lamps that glow for prayer 
At vesper-chiming, when the daylight dies. 
With such a guide a mortal well might dare 
To leave Earth’s dust and climb to Paradise.” 





THE MILK SUPPLY.* 
AFTER air and water, milk is perhaps the most desirable thing 
to get in reasonable purity. In great measure it composes the 
food of the rising generation, and any serious deficiency in the 
quality or quantity of its supply is inevitably followed by a 
temporary declination: in the national physique. We are all 
80 much interested at present in questions which affect the 





* Bacteriology of Milk, By Harold Swithinbank and George Newman, Illus- 
trated. London: John Murray, (25s. net.] 








improvement or deterioration of the race that special import- 
ance attaches to such admirable work as has been performed 
by Mr. Swithinbank in his well-equipped laboratories at 
Denham, and is chronicled in this handsome volume on the 
Bacteriology of Milk with the aid of his collaborator, Dr. 
Newman, who is the Medical Officer of Health of the Metro- 
politan borough of Finsbury, and was formerly Demonstrator 
in Bacteriology at King’s College. It is a very wide field 
that they have undertaken to cover,—how wide only those who 
have themselves worked at the subject can know, though the 
layman who has glanced at the Bibliographia Lactaria will 
have some idea of the mass of literature that deals with it. 
Much of the work recorded in these clear and exhaustive 
pages is necessarily too technical for criticism in our 
columns, and we need only say that the book deserves to be 
classed as the standard treatise in English on all questions 
affecting the purity of milk and its products. It ought to find 
a place in the library of every medical officer of health and of 
every milk-producer. Scientific in method and lucid in expo- 
sition, the authors have given us a really invaluable text-book, 
But the part of the book to which we propose to direct atten- 
tion in this notice is not Mr. Swithinbank’s bacteriological 
work, but the three chapters—with their instructive appendices 
—in which Dr. Newman so ably handles the question of the 
milk supply in our large towns. 

The vast growth of modern cities—particularly of London 
—has introduced great complexity into the problems of their 
feeding. A huge organisation is continually in operation to 
ensure a regular communication between the producers and 
the consumers of food. A very slight perturbation of these 
arrangements, causing either a shortage or a temporary degree 
of impurity in the food supply, is productive of widespread 
suffering, and may give rise to an epidemic. Consequently it 
has been recognised, even by the strongest advocates of 
laissez-faire, that it is the duty of the State to supervise the 
food supply,—to see, in so far as is possible without a disloca- 
tion of private enterprise, that nothing unfit for human con- 
sumption is offered to its citizens. Whilst universally recog- 
nised, this principle is carried into action with widely varying 
degrees of efficiency. It is most thoroughly operative in 
regard to water, owing to the comparative ease with which the 
supply can be controlled by medical officers of health and the 
well-known dangers which spring from impurities therein. 
Milk, perhaps, comes next to water among the articles of food 
which both demand and are capable of receiving a thoroughly 
efficient supervision. Unfortunately, the existing laws on the 
subject—being mainly left at the option of the local authori- 
ties to enforce—are too often allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Dr. Newman’s chapters, showing what can be done in this 
matter (1) by the State, (2) by private enterprise, (3) by the 
milk trade under the control of public opinion and local legis- 
lation, ought to be studied by every one who is desirous of 
seeing the general health safeguarded so far as is possible :— 

“The public,” says Dr. Newman, “demand a pure and ample 
water supply, because they have learned the evils resulting from 
an impure and inadequate supply. In the same way we believe 
that a knowledge of the facts of the case respecting the milk 
supply, what it is, and what it might be, will have a similar 
effect. Weare under no illusion as to the evils of impure milk. 
It has been our duty to point them out in the present volume, 
though we are aware that they may readily be exaggerated. The 
milk supply is not as mportant a matter as the water supply, 
and it is incorrect to suggest that itis. Nor can an impure milk 
supply have such widespread ill effect as a bad water supply. 
Nor do many of the bacteria in milk appear to have any bad effect 
on persons consuming it. The matter must be judged on the 
broad facts of the case; and these, we think, may be reduced to a 
very simple proposition. The milk supply, as a whole, is not at. 
present under strict control, and much second-rate milk, and some 
actually diseased milk, is sold to the prejudice and injury of the 
purchaser. The public should know this, and should also know 
that with care and management, and some systematising of con-- 
trol, this state of things can be at once corrected. The aim to be 
kept continually in view is a pure milk supply—a clean milk, of 
good quality; from healthy cows; properly strained and cooled, 
and protected from infection and contamination.” 

The crux of the matter, of course, lies in the fact that, by 
the nature of things, the milk supply of a large city must 
be derived from such numerous and widely distributed 
sources that, without a very careful system of organisation, 
it is impossible to keep a check upon them all. The very 
instructive map of the sources of the Finsbury milk supply 
which is given by Dr. Newman shows that this single Metro- 
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.politan borough derives its milk from about eleven hundred 
farms, situated mainly in the Midland counties, at distances 
ranging from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles from London. 
A single tuberculous cow, or a single dairy which happens to 
be in contact with persons who are suffering from an infectious 
disease, such as diphtheria or scarlet fever, may be the origin 
of a more or less serious epidemic in London. Further, the 
conditions under which milk is sold—more especially in the 
little shops which keep their daily supply of a few quarts in 
open pans on the counter, exposed to all kinds of dust 


and bacteria—import additional possibilities of infection. 
Fortunately, science and an enlightened system of commerce, 
working hand in hand, have devised a scheme by which these 
dangers may be reduced to a minimum, if not wholly obviated. 
Dr. Newman goes on to describe the system, varying in 
details but similar in essentials, which has been devised to 
this end in three countries,—Great Britain, Denmark, and 
the United States. He gives a full account of three typical 
milk-supplying organisations which come as near perfection 
as is at present possible,—the Aylesbury Dairy Company in 
London, the Dairy Supply Company of Copenhagen, and the 
Philadelphia Milk Commission. These all work on the same 
lines, which involve the constant medical supervision of the 
dairies in which the milk is produced, so that any impure or 
diseased milk is stopped at the fountain-head, and the taking 
of every precaution to see that the milk is not in any way 
contaminated in the work of distribution. Every farmer 
under contract with these companies is made a willing sharer 
in the work by the simple but necessary provision that he 
shall not be a loser by destroying milk which appears to be 
unfit for consumption. He is paid for milk which he reports to 
be undesirable just as if he had sold it—provided that a medical 
report confirms his diagnosis—and any breach of this rule 
is sure to result in his loss of a lucrative connection. The 
imperfection of human nature, unfortunately, makes it 
necessary that such a provision should enable the farmer 
to see that honesty is the best policy. Dr. Newman tells an 
affecting but instructive story of a farmer whom the Man- 
chester Corporation ordered to destroy a tuberculous cow, but 
who pleaded to be allowed to keep it, “as he had discontinued 
sending milk to Manchester and was sending to London.” 
No doubt there are many dairymen who would indignantly 
refuse to be associated with such scandalous conduct, but it is 
quite fair—as well as safer—that the big companies should 
bear a loss for which they are amply repaid by the con- 
fidence that the public is entitled to place in their milk. 
Dr. Newman’s exhaustive study of the Finsbury milk supply 
shows how needful it is that such regulations should be 
applied to all the milk sold in our large towns. As he 
demonstrates, private enterprise is quite equal to the task, 
with the aid of existing legislation adequately put in force. 
If our public opinion can only be educated up to seeing the 
importance of dealing with no milk-vendors who cannot show 
that they have taken similar precautions, the problem will 
solve itself. In the meantime, we are glad to commend this 
book as one of the most valuable of recent English contribu- 
tions to the science of public health. 









NOVELS. 


FORT AMITY.* 
‘THE criticisms which we felt bound to make on the method 
adopted by Mr. Quiller-Couch in his Hetty Wesley—on writing 
a novel, that is, in compartments in which fiction alternated 
with fact—do not apply to his stirring romance of the war 
with France in Canada. Here, although historic personages 
take part in the action, they are never prominent, and the 
leading réles are, without exception, assigned to invented per- 
sonages. John a Clive, the hero, is the younger son of a 
Devonshire house, destined for the priesthood and educated 
at Douai, who at the crucial moment breaks away from the 
Church andenters the Army. At the opening of the story he 
has started with his regiment from Albany for the Lakes under 
Abercromby and Howe, and takes part in the disastrous 
assault on Ticonderoga. Seriously wounded and captured 
by the French, he is sent north by lake and river with other 
prisoners under the charge of a French sergeant, guided by 





Ojibway Indians and a Canadian boatman. The sergeant 
who is entrusted with important despatches, purposely leaves 
the main flotilla, taking a short cut acro33 the wilderness 

Here the little party becomes divided ; & Clive, Barboux the 
sergeant, and two Indians are attacked by Iroquois, and ak 
sequently the surviving Ojibway kills Barboux—a truculent 
bully—and brings the English officer, half dead with Privation 
and his wounds, disguised in the uniform of the dead sergeant 

to Fort Amitié. John a Clive, hardly conscious at first of the 
stratagem of his rescuer, acquiesces out of pure weakness in 
a deception which is rendered all the easier for him to maintain 
by his French-sounding name and his thorough knowledge of 
the French tongue, acquired during his sojourn at Douai. The 
French Commandant’s beautiful daughter Diane passes by 
rapid transition from hero-worship to love, and, most potent 
reason of all for the maintenance of his disguise, he discovers 
in the sergeant’s uniform the cipher despatches to the French 
general. But before he is able to escape the unexpected return 
of the Canadian boatman threatens him with detection. He is 
only dissuaded from surrendering himself to the Commandant 
by the passionate entreaties of Diane, to whom he has hastily 
revealed his identity. Hidden for a while and carried off into 
safety by the faithful Indian, John & Clive, distracted by the 
claims of love and patriotism, yields to the invitation of 
his rescuer, and lives for a while with the Ojibways, rejoining 
the English when the tide of war turns in the disguise of an 
Indian guide, and arriving at the fort in the very nick of time 
to save Diane from death or worse. Once more they part, 
apparently for ever; but the curtain is lifted fifteen years 
later, to witness their reunion at Quebec, after the failure of 
Montgomery's attack in 1775. 


From this brief outline of the plot, which 1s complicated by 
the relations between the Seigneur and his steward Dominique, 
who cherishes a hopeless passion for his master’s daughter, 
it will be seen that Mr. Quiller-Couch has ample scope for 
exhibiting his resourcefulness in dealing with incident, as well 
as in the portrayal of widely contrasted types,—Canadian, 
Indian, French, and British. The courtly old Commandant 
and the swaggering sergeant; the gentle little “ Bateese” 
(the humpbacked boatman) and his sombre brother; John 
& Clive, half dreamer, half man of action, and his resolute, 
ambitious cousin,—all these and others are drawn with the 
author’s habitual gallantry of style and instinct for the decora- 
tive and fantastic side of romance. Perhaps Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has erred in the way of artificially aggravating the difficulties 
of his hero’s position, but he has certainly illustrated in a very 
remarkable and striking way, in the relations between 4 Clive 
and his Indian preserver, how hard it is to repay the devotion 
of a savage, how embarrassing to have your sense of gratitude 
constantly impaired by a feeling of repulsion. But though 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s studies in honour and friendship may 
border on the freakish and the fantastic, there is never the 
faintest shadow of doubt as to his teaching in regard to these 
high matters; and, after all, it is not so much to the central 
figure that our hearts go out as to the Commandant, his 
daughter, and his brother,—‘“folk to whom,” in the author's 
own words, “truth and uprightness were dearer than life.” 








Garmiscath. By J. Storer Clouston. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)—Readers of that admirable book, “The Lunatic at Large,” 
may find in this story something to disappoint them. There is 
none of the irresponsible fun and delicate extravagance of the 
author’s early work, scarcely even anything approaching the 
humorous in this homely tale of the Orkney Islands. Yet Mr. 
Clouston has given us an excellent novel of the old-fashioned 
kind which our fathers called a comedy of manners,—a harder 
task, perhaps, than high-spirited farce. The story is framed on 
the most conventional lines,—the small laird persecuted by a 
tyrannical neighbour ; an ill-fated love affair between Naboth’s 
son and Ahab’s daughter; an ascending scale of misfortunes till 
the young lover returns with his pockets full of Australian gold 
to buy out Ahab and marry the lady. But into these dry bones 
of romance Mr. Clouston has instilled the vitality which comes 
from shrewd observation and intimate knowledge. The remote 
Orcadian life is well portrayed, and the freshness of strong 
sea-winds is about the tale. Captain Maitland is studied from 
the life, and the Odaller of Garmiscath is a new and attractive 
personality in fiction. If the young hero is a somewhat stockish 





* Fort Amity. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. London: John Murray, [6s.] 


figure, Edith is a charming heroine, fully realised and sympa- 
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thetically drawn. No one, too, who knows anything of Scottish 
life in country parts will doubt the reality of Sheriff Skelpen. 


The Faith of Men. By Jack London. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Although these stories are written with great force, the touch of 

try which distinguished Mr. London’s best-known book is to 
some extent lacking. Human beings, apparently, do not appeal 
to Mr. London half so much as dogs, for the only story where 
the special “note” of his style can be recognised is “ Bitard,” of 
which the hero is, as in “ The Call of the Wild,”a dog. ‘ Batard,’ 
however, is a dog spoilt by ill-treatment, and the whole story, 
though it contains very powerful pieces of writing, is too brutal to 
be pleasant reading. For instance, the passage in which Mr. 
London describes how Leclére, ‘ Batard’s’ maste?, torments him 
by forcing him to listen to the music which drives him almost 
mad can only be described, in the author’s own language, as 
«fit for hell”: — 

“ At first Batard would crowd himself into the smallest possible 
space, grovelling close to the floor ; but as the music came nearer 
and nearer, he was forced to uprear, his back jammed into the 
logs, his fore legs fanning the air as though to beat off the rippling 
waves of sound. He still kept his teeth together, but severe 





in the metre and style of Swinburne is a keen-edged satire. The 
suggestion of similarity between the musical and poetical revolt 
of these two men is very happy. The last verse satirises well the 
desire for something daring and shocking :— 
‘* We are cloyed with the cult of the Russian, 
We are sick of the simple and bland ; 
We long for persistent percussion, 
For brass that is gruesomely grand, 
O teach us that discord is duty, 
That Melody maketh for sin, 
Come down and redeem us from beauty, 
Great despot of din!” 
Our readers must not think that the work before us contains only 
the humorous side of criticism. The serious articles, indeed, form 
the larger part of the book. One, “A Forgotten Book,” gives an 
account of the musical reminiscences of Lord Mount-Edgeumbe. 
The time covered is the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, and the writer deals chiefly with opera. 
Mr. Graves points out a most interesting passage in which the “old 
amateur” declaims against Rossini, whom he accuses of destroying 


| his singers’ voices by the elaboration of the orchestra. Lord Mount- 


muscular contractions attacked his body, strange twitchings and | 


jerkings, till he was all a-quiver and writhing in silent torment. 
‘As he lost control, his jaws spasmodically wrenched apart, and 
deep throaty vibrations issued forth, too low in the register of 
sound for human ear to catch. And then, nostrils distended, 
eyes dilated, hair bristling in helpless rage, arose the long wolf 
howl. It came with a slurring rush upwards, swelling to a great 
heart-breaking burst of sound, and dying away in sadly cadenced 


woe—then the next rush upward, octave upon octave; the | 


bursting heart; and the infinite sorrow and misery, fainting, 
fading, falling, and dying slowly away.” 

The story of “Jees Uck,” though the theme is fine, moves Mr. 
London to no writing equal to that which he lavishes on 
“Bitard.” The characters are well and forcibly drawn, but the 
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jas there has 


reader feels that other authors could have treated the same } 


plot as well, if not better. When Mr. London writes of what 
really interests him this feeling never arises,—no one else can 
give us so thrilling a picture of the mingled poetry and sordid 
prose which distinguish the far North, and no one else, either, 
can make the hardened reviewer feel so inclined to throw down his 
pen and answer the “ call of the wild.” 


His Majesty’s Peacock. By W.A. Mackenzie. (Grant Richards, 
ts.)—It is sometimes a relief to escape from the problems which 


are constantly presented to the readers of fiction, and absorb | 


oneself in a frank melodrama. 
Majesty’s Peacock, would be an excellent book to choose for this 
purpose. Here are to be found murders, political intrigues, and 
other adventures, and quite a long journey by train would become 
tolerable to any one armed with this “literary anodyne.” The 
book would be improved by the omission of the figure of Lady Dolly, 
as the retired Colonel who acts as narrator cannot resist becoming 
exceedingly fulsome whenever he mentions her name; but all the 
part which is melodrama proper is well done and decidedly 
exciting, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
preterm 

THE DIVERSIONS OF A MUSIC-LOVER. 

The Diversions of a Music-Lover. By C.L. Graves. (Macmillan 
andCo. 6s. net.)—This is a delightful collection of essays on music, 
reprinted from various sources. Some of the papers appeared in 
the Spectator, and with these we do not deal. There remain a 
number to which it is a pleasure to call our readers’ attention. 
The range of Mr. Graves is wide, for he not only writes serious 
and thoughtful criticism of the art and history of music, but he 
also is able to write in a strain of charming humour and exaggera- 
tion. But beneath the fun there is always discernible the true 
critic. Indeed, many apt and pointed pieces of criticism could not 
have been so well expressed except by the medium of humour. 
Who does not know the ponderous article of indiscriminate eulogy 
describing a concert so often found in serious and important news- 
papers, in which the critic describes “ the rich musical menu pro- 
vided last night by the energetic and enterprising director” ? 
Frequenters of concerts, wearied by the repetitions of the ana- 
lytical programme, will rejoice in Mr. Graves’s description of the 
Dudelsack Symphony in phraseology which, if not musical, is at 
least as technical as that of any programme. We must not omit 
the “Irrelevant” criticism which begins with “Dearest Dola- 
bella,” describes the dresses at a concert, including the “ opera 
wrap of pale gamboge plush richly trimmed with chinchilla,” and 
ends with the recipe for a salad. If it were not far too clever, this 
“study in Musical Criticism” might have come straight from the 
Pages of a society paper. The poetical address to Richard Strauss 


Mr. Mackenzie’s new story, His | 


| mand of the sea. 
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Edgcumbe says that people declare that these operas are best 
when heard without the voices. On this Mr. Graves remarks that 
it is “ what some Philistines say nowadays of Wagner.” 








THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 


The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and 
Co., Portsmouth. 15s.)—A significant problem in naval con- 
struction is indicated appropriately enough by the frontispiece 
to this year’s Naval Annual, an illustration of the ‘Tsarevitch,” 
which was torpedoed at Port Arthur. Little opportunity 
been of testing the power of guns and 
armour, of battleship against battleship, in the present war, 
we cannot say the same of the torpedo, the use of which has 
been demonstrated by one or two stern object-lessons. The 
‘Retvisan’ had her armoured deck continued downwards so as 
to constitute an extra defence against torpedoes. But it is not 
so much the simple blowing of a hole as the extensive jarring, 
and consequent loosening of rivets and plates, that does the 
mischief. The gradual sinking of the ‘ Hatsuse’ from apparently 
miscellaneous leakage seemed to prove this. Other lessons 
have been taught by the war. It has been observed by two 
Admirals writing in the Press that all the Japanese destroyers. 
kept the sea, notwithstanding severe fighting, whereas they 
declared that there were never less than 10 per cent. of the 
English destroyers in dock. Again, in the Naval Mancuvres 
three of Admiral Walker’s cruisers broke down, obviously, as Mr. 
Thursfield makes out, because they were newly commissioned. 
This is nothing new in naval warfare; it applies even more cer- 
tainly to ships driven by engines than ships driven by sails. Mr. 
Thursfield’s analysis of the Maneuvres is most suggestive, and 
makes it doubtful if even naval experts, such as we may presume 
the umpires to have been, really grasp what is meant by com- 
Local and temporary command of the sea 
cannot count. Nevertheless, the 1904 Manceuvres taught us 
more with regard to strategy and the work of cruisers than the 
last half-dozen years have. The arguments as to casemates and 
central batteries for protection of the secondary armaments 
are discussed by Sir William White, who mentions that the 


| «Mikasa’ has longitudinal as well as transverse steel bulkheads. 


This is an attempt to turn a central battery into a sort of com- 
posite casemate. The question is more fully discussed in a later 
chapter. A central battery means a certain economy in the weight 
of main-deck armour; and any legitimate economy in this respect. 
is doubly important. The Admiralty have made out a sufficiently 
good case for the ‘ Swiftsure’ and the ‘Triumph.’ They surely 
rank as line-of-battle ships. They may not be as heavily armoured 
and as heavily armed as a ‘Suffren’ or a ‘Tsarevitch,’ but the 
weight is in the right place, protecting the gun positions, and 
their speed is superior toeither. One writer in the Naval Annual 
declares that the ‘ Swiftsure’ and the ‘ Triumph’ could fight the 
five battleships of the ‘Royal Sovereign’ type in the Home Fleet. 
We know that the ‘Royal Sovereign’ type is regarded with con- 
tempt, though her vitals are properly protected, which is more 
than can be said of even the ‘ King Edward VII’ class. We must 
congratulate the writers of chaps. 2 and 8 in Part IV. on their 
very able analysis and suggestive criticism of the relative position 
of guns and armour. The ‘ King Edward VII. comes in for some 
very severe criticism. One of the most serious defects is the 
incomplete ‘casemating of the guns in the secondary battery. 
The Japanese, taught by the terrible effects of the gas from a 
12 in. shell, have, as already stated, protected their gun crews in 

the ‘ Mikasa.’ In conclusion, we may once again congratulate the 

editor and publishers of the Naval Annual on its enhanced value 

and interest. We would ask, however, for transverse diagrams ex» 
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plaining the protection of the decks in every case; the few instances 
given only reveal their necessity. Among the important features 
discussed this year are the new quick-firing guns (7°5 in. and 9°2 in), 
the prize-firing, the steaming capacity of cruisers, the reduction 
in the protection of the ship’s vitals, and the reorganisation of 
the personnel. The various authors do not always agree; one 
declares the ‘ Retvisan’ as being specially protected against 
torpedoes, another as being defended in the ordinary manner. It 
matters little now, it is true, nor ever will; the torpedo that 
strikes has done its work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 


Avril: Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Duckworth and Co. 65s. net.)—We are very 
glad to have this well-chosen anthology of the Renaissance 
poetry of France. The “Saluez moy toute la compaignie” of 
Charles of Orleans, the famous Ballade of Dead Ladies 
of Villon, the Vineyard Song of Clément Marot, the 
“Mignonne, allons voir si la rose” of Ronsard, Du Bellay’s 
epitaphs on his dog and his cat, and Maleherbe’s famous 
“Consolation of Du Perrier” are always welcome, especially 
when they come with the vigorous criticism which Mr. Belloc 
knows how to give. Many readers, it is true, will find something 
that jars upon them in that criticism. There is a certain intel- 
lectual arrogance often to be seen in it. When Mr. Belloc gives 
us a portion of Maleherbe’s “Consolation” he says that the 
fourth stanza (“Mais elle étoit du monde ow les plus belles 
choses”) is “ most legitimately famous, though it is hackneyed 
by the constant repetition of fools.” Why “fools”? We 
cannot all be as clever as Mr. Belloc: still, we may repeat 
an exquisitely worded stanza without being vituperated. Does 
Mr. Belloc require that no one should repeat good verses till he 
has reached his own intellectual eminence? Then there are 
frequent references to religious belief which seem to us neither 
reasonable nor edifying. Mr. Belloc has nothing but hard words 
for Protestantism. He is willing, it may be, to tolerate it else- 
where, butjin France it is abominable. What he describes as 
“the large French indifference to the problem of evil” does not 
seem to all of us as fine a quality as it does to him. Calvin, in 
whom Mr. Belloc sees nothing French except lucidity, did not 
share this indifference. We are not bound to admire all his 
methods, but which is nearer to the ideal of the City of God, the 
Geneva of Calvin or the Paris of Francis I. and Henry III.? An 
interesting example of Mr. Belloc’s way of thinking is to be 
found in his account of the last hours of Ronsard. The poet 
was Prior of a monastery in Touraine. When he felt that the 
end was coming he had himself conveyed thither. It was the 
right place to die in; he certainly had not cared to live 
init. The closing scene throws Mr. Belloc into a rapture of 
enthusiasm. It is ‘a noble expression of perfect Christianity.” 
He told his monks that he had left nothing undone which 
could give him the least shadow of pleasure or content, but 
that at the end he had “found everywhere the Oracle of Wisdom, 
vanity of vanities.” And then he went on :—“ Of all those vanities 
the loveliest and most praiseworthy is glory—fame. No one of 
my time has been so filled with it as I. I have lived in it and 
loved it and triumphed in it through time past, and now I leave 
it to my country to garner and possess it after I shall die. So do 
I go away from my own place as satiated with the glory of this 
world as Iam hungry and all longing for that of God.” Fame 
was not, then, such a vanity after all. This is the conviva 
satur of Lucretius, but scarcely “a noble expression of perfect 
Christianity.” How did the listening monks fit it in with their 
theory of fasting, and watching, and praying? 


Under Croagh Patrick. By Mrs. William O’Brien. (John Long. 
6s.)—Mrs. O’Brien’s book is for the most part, as one might expect, 


an agrarian and political pamphlet.. We need not say much of it 
under this aspect. Mr. O’Brien has found out by this time that 
there are more sides than two to the land question. As for politics, 
we take it that when the Irish people has got all that it wants in 
the matter of land—and it has got a great deal more than the 
English people has, for who would buy an English farmer’s tenant- 
right ?—we shall not be much troubled with it. Sed haec 
hactenus. Whenever we get outside the polemical region, and 
sometimes even when we are within it, what Mrs. O’Brien writes 
makes pleasant reading. We cannot take her countrymen and 
countrywomen quite at her valuation; when landlords are shot, 
nupopular persons brought as near to starvation as is possible by 





boycotting, and cattle cruelly mutilated, a people can hardly be 
said to be crimeless; but they are good to read about as the 
live and move in her pages. J 


Essays on Life, Art, and Science. By Samuel Butler, Edited by 
R. A. Streatfeild. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—We cannot but think 
that it would have been well to leave the majority of these nine 
essays to the oblivion into which they had naturally fallen, The 
humour is thin, and sometimes it is of a kind wich can scarcely 
fail to give pain to many readers. Mr. Butler as a critic had 
very well-defined limitations. His extraordinary theory about 
the authorship of the Odyssey could hardly have proceeded from 
one who intellectually was totus, teres atque rotundus. In this 
volume he says things even more strange about Aeschylus, It jg 
not easy to say when he is in earnest; but we hope he was not g9 
when he wrote of Aeschylus that “his voice is the echo of a 
drone, drone-begotten and drone-sustained.” The last two essays, 
“Thought and Language” and “The Deadlock in Darwinism,” 
are on a different level. 


History of the Town and County of Wezford. By Philip Herbert 
Hore. (Elliot Stock. 40s. net to subscribers.)—This is the fourth 
volume of Mr. Hore’s exhaustive work. More than half of itis occu. 
pied with the history of Duncannon Fort. “Duncannon” appears 
to be a corruption of Dunmechanan,—i.e., the Fort of the son of 
Conan, which was granted in 1195 A.D. to Dunbrody Abbey. It 
became a fort, in the modern sense, late in the sixteenth century, 
chiefly, it would seem, to defend the local fisheries against chance 
attack by pirates. The Lord Deputy of the time did not think 
much of it, recommending that what had been built should be 
pulled down rather than that more money should be spent. His 
advice, however, was not taken. The works were carried on, but 
not with any completeness. The Acting Commander, Sir John 
Brockett, sends in a statement of “exceeding defects and wants 
of this fforte” in 1602. Sir John was accused of employing 
his leisure in coining, and an inventory of effects found 
in the fort gives some support to the charge. What was 
the result we do not know, but the accused man never came 
back from England. In 1624 the fort was “very much out of 
repair”; but something was done to it, for in the following year 
it is described, with two other strongholds (Limerick Castle and 
Fort Falkland), as exceptions to the statement that all the forts 
in the kingdom are “ utterly untenable.” In the Rebellion of 1642 
and the troublous time that followed it had an eventful history, 
far too complicated for us to epitomise. In 1684 we have a 
catalogue of the ordnance. There were thirty-two pieces in all, 
the largest being a “culverin,” 10ft. 5in.; one curious article is 
a “sling piece or murtherer.” The store of “round shot and 
shells” seems inadequate,—eight hundred and seventy-four in 
all. In 1690 it was James ITI.’s last abode in his dominions. Since 
then it has been happy in having no history. The other subjects 
treated in the volume are Templetown Parish, Fethard, House- 
land, Portersgate, Loftus Hall, and various places quae nunc per- 
scribere longum est. The full detail with which Mr. Hore tells 
his story, a subject which he has every means of thoroughly 
knowing, recalls the old-fashioned county histories. The History 
of the Town and County of Wexford, which it will take another 
volume to complete, is quite worthy of being reckoned among 
these. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. By Edward Kelly Purnell, 
M.A. (F.E. Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)\—We cannct say that 
Mr. Purnell has the gift of lucid exposition. The story of the 
foundation of the College is somewhat complicated. There was 
a Buckingham College, which had a certain connection with the 
Abbey of Croyland; and there was and is Magdalene College, 
into which the old foundation was merged. If Mr. Purnell had 
begun by giving us a clear statement of these things before he 
went into any details, he would have made his book easier 
reading for outsiders. The second founder was Thomas Lord 
Audley, a not very reputable statesman, even though Fuller 
may have been a little hard on him when he wrote: “The stone 
is not harder nor the marble blacker than the heart of him who 
lies beneath.” The original charter is given; but even though 
the book is meant primarily for academical readers, surely the 
crabbed and abbreviated Latin might have been translated. Some 
of the symbols will be unfamiliar to many readers. The property 
left to the College did not ultimately benefit it, for three Masters 
in succession gave leases of the most valuable part of it for in- 
sufficient considerations. Finally, the College received a perpetual 
rent charge of £15 in exchange for seven acres of land in the 
heart of the City of London. This incident somewhat detracts 
from the praise which the historian bestows on the arrangement 
which put the patronage of the Mastership into the hands of the 
founders’ representatives. That no University Commission has 
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jnterfered with the nomination is not really “a strong proof of 
satifaction ‘with the past and confidence in the future.” The fact 
jsthat it could not be touched. A similar case is to be found in 
Lincdn College, Oxford, where the Visitor still nominates to a 
fellovship. No Commission has interfered because interference 
jshopeless. The College has not been particularly distinguished 
for its worthies ; at least, it has not had more than its natural 
share. Two of the best-known names connected with it are Pepys 
(who was hardly a worthy) and Charles Kingsley. Charles 
Farrish might have been more famous than either. He was 
Jacksonian “Professor in the early decades of last century, and 
suggested that Government should take the railways in hand. 
All College histories are interesting reading, and that of 
Magdalene, told as it is with a certain vigour and humour, is not 
by any means an exception. A little book which will have a 
special interest for many, and will have some interest for all, 
readers is Trinity College, Glenalmond (Morgan and Kidd, 
Richmond, 2s.), a description, illustrated with photographs, of 
the well-known school. , 








Clarence King Memoirs. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This 
volume contains a short story, “The Helmet of Mambrino,” 
addressed by Clarence King to his friend, Horace F. Cotter 
(otherwise Don Horacio); a paper on “Don Horacio” by 
James D. Hague; and various appreciations of King himself— 
this volume is published for the ‘“ King Memorial Committee ”— 
by various friends, among whose names we recognise those of 
W. D. Howells, John Hay, and E. C. Stedman. What we miss is 
a biographical note in which the facts of King’s life would be 
plainly set forth. The papers are, of course, full of allusions 
which an outsider does not understand. But the book is not 
meant for outsiders, and our notice of it must, therefore, be 
purely descriptive. 


An English Girl in Japan. By Ella M. Hart Bennett. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. net.)—Miss Bennett introduces us 
to a number of interesting and agreeable acquaintances. She 
found the Japanese very pleasant, as every one finds them, but 
she had the discernment to doubt whether foreigners are “ alto- 
gether beloved in Japan.” And she had a notable experience 
which seemed to show what good Japanese society, at least as 
far as the feminine half is concerned, really feels. She was in 
the country while the war with China was going on. Every 
house was closed. The ladies were “not at home.” When the 
men came back from the front the ladies reappeared as pleasant 
and smiling as ever. But their real temper, Miss Bennett 
thinks, was that shown by their seclusion. Still, she was de- 
lighted with her experiences, and it is pleasant to read about 
them. It is pleasant, also, to read about the faithful ‘ Chang,’ her 
Chinese dog, about the brown bears, ‘ Paul’ and ‘ Virginia,’ and 
other humble friends. 


Near Oxford. By the Rev. H.T. Inman. (Alden and Co. 1s. 
end 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a companion volume to the publishers’ 
“Oxford Guide,” and gives particulars of some hundred places of 
interest within a radius of fifteen miles from the city itself. We 
do not profess to have examined the whole; but while we have 
found some of the items satisfactory, others admit of improve- 
ment,—Abingdon, for instance, where the highly interesting alms- 
houses might have been more fully described; and Dorchester, 
where the curious ground-plan of the town, coinciding with the 
castra from which it gets its name, is not adequately noticed. 


Shakespeare Documents. Collated and Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. (G. Belland Sons. 3s. 6d.)—The “ Documents” 
reach a number for which one is hardly prepared,—one hundred 
and sixty-one. But then Mr. Lambert has included, and that, we 
think, quite rightly, title-pages of books, and testimonia from con- 
temporaries; some of the latter are particularly interesting. 
There is no doubt that Shakespeare’s own age appreciated him 
better than that which followed. It was the incubus of the Stuart 
domination that deadened the conscience and intellect of England. 
Mr. Lambert has not discovered new matter, but he arranges the 
old in a very useful and instructive way. 





Register of Teachers in Secondary Schools. By the Editor of 
the “ Schoolmaster’s Year-book and Directory.” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 2s. net.)—This volume contains a list of the 
Registration Council, the form of application, the regulations, 
with the appendice., an introductory note, which will be found 
useful, and the Register itself. The number of women on the list 
is surprisingly large; we do not profess to have ascertained the 
proportions, but the female names have certainly an appearance 


of predominating. 


‘Rorison (E. 8.), A 





Swimming. By Ralph Thomas. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is not a book which we can profess to criticise. 
From such an inspection as we have been able to give, it seems to 
contain all the information, historic and other, that can be 
acquired about the art of swimming. It is the result of long 
study and experience, and is, we might safely say, cyclopaedic in 
its comprehensiveness. 


The Housewife’s What’s What. By Mary Davies. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—It cannot be doubted that there is a vast 
amount of useful information collected in this volume; but the 
net has been thrown a little too widely. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment has its advantages, but it is apt to bring about ridiculous 
results. Here are the items from one double-page: “ Charcoal,” 
“Charity,” “Cheerfulness at Meals,” “Cheese,” “ Chilblains,” 
“Children.” We do not think that the wisdom so curiously 
arranged is displayed to the best advantage. 





Noctes Ambrosianae. Abridged by Joanna Scott Moncrieff. 
With Introduction by J. H. Millar. (Isbister and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—It is difficult to judge of the merits of an abridgment; 
but it is safe to say that the Noctes admits of the application of 
the process as well as any standard book of humour. It is essene 
tially digressive ; and there is no danger of losing the main path 
when a digression is declined. We have little doubt that this 
book will usefully serve its purpose. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Banks (M. L.), Blundell’s Worthies, 1604-1904, 4to (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Berry (G. A.), Manual of Practical Ophth lmolo; gy, er8vo (Pentland) net 10 6 
Comstock (8. C.), Monsieur le Capitaine Douay: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Long) 60 
Crosfield (G.), Two Sunny Winters in Califor ... (Headley Bros.) net 26 
Curtis (F.), The Republic an Party, 2 vols. roy 8VO .......00.00ces (Patuim) net 25,0 
Dickson (H.), She that Hesitates: a Novel, (Ward & Lock) 60 
Dixon (E. H.), One Doubiful Hour, er 8V0 20.00... ccc cce cccee cee cee ees (Richards) 3/6 
Egypt E — Fund, Graeco-Roman Branch: the Oxyrhynchus, 

Part IV., .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Ely (R. .) al Wicker (G. R.), Eleme ntary “Principles of Economics, 
as as ala ciatancn tenn dagercesaédbiisan adem Uieee (Macmillan) net 46 
Epic of the Middle Ages (The), by Dante, 12mo ...... (E. Stock) 2/6 
Fitzgerald (A. and Sybil), Naples, 8vo . .(Black) net 20,0 
Fothergill (G.), List of Emigrant Minist ers to America, ‘1690- i811, 8vo 





























(E. Stock) 7/6 

General View of History and Organization of Public Education in the 
German Empire, 8vo (Asher) net 36 
Godfrey (Mrs. T.), Sunbeam, cr 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 36 
Gwynne (H. A.), The Army ou Itself, er Sv ciatipis senatiat ie (Warne) net 26 
Hargreaves (H.), The Vicar’s Mistake: a Novel, cr 8vo............. (E. Stock) 6/0 

Hayllar (F.), The Legend of St. Frideswide, and other Poems, 12mo 

(Constable) net 26 
Heine (H.), Works : The Book of Sommys, cr 8V0 .....ecceeceeeeeees (Heinemann) 50 
Henson (H. H.), The Value of the Bibie, aud other Sermons...(Macmillan) 6/0 





Hobart (H. M.), Electric Motors, 8V0 ............cc0ceeceecececsees (Whittaker) net 12/6 
Kuhns (0.), Danteand the English Poets from Chaucerto Tennyson, er 8vo 
(Bell) net 6/0 
Latham (C.), In English Homes, folio..............ecsesessseseeneeeees (Newnes) net 63/0 
Lemstrom (8.), Electricity in Agriculture and Horticulture, cr 8vo 
(Electrician) net 3/6 
Lewin (H. R.), With the “ Thirty-second” in the Peninsular and other 
CRIN sok d donacetae eSescvesssaien ted eeiies takssacaonapemamsaeeee (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Low (A. M. ), Protection in the United States, er 8vo ......(P. 5S. King) net 3/6 
Oxenham (J.), A Weaver of Webs: a Novel, er 8V0 .............08 + (Methuen) 60 
Rawling (L. B.), Fractures of the Skull, 8vo............ Pentland) net 3,6 
Reddaway (W. F.), Frederick thle Great, cr 8VO .....ccccescceeeeeeeees (Putnam) 5/0 
Reed’s Guide to Use and Management of Light Marine Machinery, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Replogle (C.), Among the Indians of Alaska, cr 8vo .........(Headley Bros.) 
Rideing (W. H.), How Tyson Came Home: a Novel, cr 8V0 ........+.++ (Lane) 6/0 
Robinson (E. Kay), In the King’s County. er 8vo Isbister) 60 
Roosevelt (T.), Addresses and Presidential Mess: ages, 1902-1904 ...(Putnam) 10/6 
Taste of Quality : a Novel, Cr 8VO .........ccccseseeees (Long) 6/0 
Russell (F.), The Honourable Bill: a N yvel, CR EVG cose (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Sal4man and Absal: an Allegory, translated from the Persian by E. Fitz- 
OI BEND So cgascedecesracai ceubiccacatnsicsshindssesieetuans (De La More Press) net 26 
Scott (E. , The Marvellous Experience of John Rydal, er 8vo (S.C. Brown) 60 
Sermons on Special Subjects, Cr 8V0 .......:..ceccseceeceecseeeseceeeees (Skeffington) 5,0 
ae ad (B.) and Gillen (F. J.), The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
8vo. ..(Maemiilan) net 21/0 
Steiner (i. A ), Tolste 4 .(Maemillan) net 6/6 
Straker (F. ), The Money Market, er 8vo.... ..(Methuen) net 26 
Sweeney (J.), At Scotiand Yard, er 8vo .... .(Riehards) net 6/0 
Tetley (J. G.), Old Times and New, 8vo .(Unwin) net 7/€ 
Thresh (J. C.), Examination of Waters an m Water Supplies (Churchill) net 140 
Vaile (P. A.), oe Lawn Tennis, er 8v (Heinemann) net 6/U 
oe (J.), Handbook on the Art of Tes aching as Applied to Music, 
isastss dgincnd Chdavdatucsaurediabsudeaticnes aneescauiae setts haaeGn (A. Hammond) 2/6 
We ate Uf H.), The Shaikhs of Morocco in the Sixteenth oa im cr 8vo 
G. A. Morton) net 6/0 
a Noval, Gr O00 ic. iccccossectees+08 (Long) 60 
‘ .(Maemillan) net 50 
,cr8vo(F. V. White) 60 
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Whishaw (F.), A Fool with Women: 
Wilcox (D. F.), The American City, er Svo 
Winter (J. S.), The Little Vanities of Mrs. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s. 6d, per yard. Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO. (cfirtistic Wares & Fabrics 
Oo S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
RTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


GENERAL 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 

ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE, Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 














Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GarpEen, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


DEBENHAM Anp FREEBODY, WiemoreE STREET, W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


FOR MUTUAL —— 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcnu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


E PPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 


Es its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa. 


and its delicious flavour. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


Containing as it does all the 
And a Speciality. 


substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 

maintains its leading position as 
EPPS’S COCOA 
HAMPTONS 


the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 

‘ Are This Day making a Special Display of 

SIDEBOARDS 


In Oak, Mahogany, and Italian Walnut, expressty designed with a 
view to affording the best value in Sideboards yet produced. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
4s. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
8s. 11d., post-free. 


























Many of these are modelled on famous 


18th Century & Elizabethan Examples, 


the fine proportions of the originals being carefully retained, while 
the accommodation is adapted to present-day requirements, 


For many examples of best current values in Dining Room Furniture 
see Hamptons’ New Bovk, C199, sent free on application. 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd., 


nt sii 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lrp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 


EstasiisuEp 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington Keg 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, " 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Me 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ¥ 
John Cator, Esq. ~~ Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbj 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
min se Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | SirCharles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G,CR, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
a Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
uties. <a ; 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General . 




















MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
ante INSTITUTION. cfiiiton 


The Surplus at'the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Wittiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Part Matt, S8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Health and Strength 
CEREBOS SALT. 
are promoted by the 


daily use of Cerebos 
Salt. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ..........ceeceececeecenes adisvecowdase £2,386,639. 











NO LET, FURNISHED, from end of July, GENTLE- 
MAN'S HOUSE. Three reception, six bedrooms. 700 ft. altitude. Very 
beautiful situation and garden. £6 6s.—E,. SEYMER THOMPSON, Ewhurst, 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


near Guildford. Stabling for one, 
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TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on Monday, 

July 18th, 1904, or some subsequent day, proceed to appoint a University 
ron Ancient History. Tenure three years. Salary £200 per annum. 

The duties of the Lecturer would mainly consist of the delivery in each 
ear of two Honours half-courses, of 25 Lectures each, in Greek and in Roman 

istory respectively,—one of these half-courses to be given during part of the 
Winter Session and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than Friday, 
July 15th, 1904, twenty copies of his — and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the application should be 





ed. 
further particulars on application. 
M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, June 17th, 1904. 


OU N T £ OF LOND O N. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites APPLICATION for the 5 sa 
ment ofa WOMAN ASSISTANT TEACHER specially qualified to teach History 
and English Literature at the 5 ow: Pupil Teachers’ Centre.—Applications for 
particulars, marked outside “ P. T. Centres,” and accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope or wrapper, should be made to the Clerk of the Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. a 

18 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W., 
June 22nd, 1904, 


NIVERSI TY OF LEEDS. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL of the University of Leeds INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of MISTRESS of METHOD, which will become 
vacant on the 1st October, 1904. Experience in Secondary as well as Primary 
training required, and a University Degree or its equivalent expected. 
Salary £300 a year.— Applications, with testimonials, will be received by the 
REGISTRAR of the University up to June 30th. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—REQUIRED 

in SEPTEMBER, GOOD FORM-MISTRESS, with High-School experi- 

ence. Desirable subjects: Oral French, Mathematics, Needlework or Drill; 

also knowledge of Music.—Apply, immediately, with testimonials and full 
particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EQUIRED by a Student of Girton College a POST in 
PARIS as COMPANION-GOVERNESS. Good references given and 
required. Could og a boy for English public school. Pleasant social 
ife desired.—Box 28, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UPIL.—VACANCY in quiet High-Class EDINBURGH 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, either for a boarder or day 

pupil desiring to study for Higher Oxford Local Exam. or Entrance to one of 

the Women’s Colleges. Fee £60 to cover all school expenses, including games. 
Refs. exchanged.—No. K63, Keith’s Advt. Agency, 59 George St., Edinburgh. 


ENTLEMAN at present in England, returning to 
ARGENTINA in August, who owns an ESTANCIA in one of the best 
rts of the country, CAN TAKE ONE or TWO SONS of GENTLEMEN as 
UPILS. Preference would be given to those who have just left school and 
really mean to work. Excellent opportunity to obtain appointments or invest 
capital in the district after a year’s experience. References exchanged.—For 
terms and full particulars apply, by letter, to Mr. J. CLEMENT BROWN, 
Solicitor, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 

President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary— 

Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 

FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Secretary will be pleased to send 

Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
fora small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER). 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for Board and Residence for the 
Session (33 weeks) from 36 to 50 guineas.—Applications to the WARDEN, 


NT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH. — An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE on 
JULY 19th, 20th, 2ist, and 22nd for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, which 
exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Names of candidates 
must be registered before July 12th. 


lMYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 
RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 
follow right.”” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘* L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A.First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


















































RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. : 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 

by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Mlustrated Prospectus on application. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the ‘Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 2 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern anc 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
¥ 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional ‘training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared-for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects uired for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
it. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


sr ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

This School will shortly be moved from Warrington to the buildings and 
large grounds known as the Darley Dale Hydro. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington, or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ASTBOURNE (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 

ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 

facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physicalculture. Field for 
games.—Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, Kc. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hocke;-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 2 RANDOLPH 
CRESCENT, EDINBURGH.—Principal, Miss SOMERVILLE. Special 
advantages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Visits to Museums, Galleries, 
Concerts. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Gymnasium. Field for 
Sports, Gardens. Preparation for Examinations, including Higher Oxford 
Local and entrance to Women’s Colleges. ° 




















For girls from seven years of age. 
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St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 


Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 


Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
Sperieiinns on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 


Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
PrixcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principals — A, 
Mrs, 
jects—To train Educated 
All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Ob 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. 


Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with oualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Roed, Bedford. Prineipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Colleze to become Teachers of Gymuasties in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and ineludes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


Ms SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen cf the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 8 LANSDOWNX ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dau; r Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmcre Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
al Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 
ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
iding; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss S. CARR. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
lite. Refs, kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D’Arev Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &e.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board aud Educate. 
Honse situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey. croquet, cycling, riding. swimining, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarviug, 
&¢e.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 






























AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss & H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE. PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; ceaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


MYHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—Miss BAR)'LETT 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden Hall, Northants). 
rospectus on application. 


NAETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trin.). Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
; a BOARDING-SCHOOz for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
{DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 
in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectvs, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


MHE LEYS SCHOOL, 




















CAMBRIDGE. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
RESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 
#39 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 
held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL. London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2lst.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 

of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
"DARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRS'T-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of pareuts residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Haunts and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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AKHAM SCHOOL _ (Founded 


A small Public School with moderate fees, 
The following additions undertaken within the last year will be for 
opened on Speech Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Room y 
Museum. ew Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnesing 
“nee Fives Courts. nes m 
or a Prospectus of. the School containing particulars of ‘ 

Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply peri 
NASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutlond, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &c., without pnd 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boardiug-houses.—Head- Master Rey, 

A. J. GALPIN, M.A. as 


ae a me. ae ae ee ee 
DERBYSHIRE. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI1PS—£50, £30, £25, and £20—OFFERT 
for COMPETITION on JULY 4th and 5th. : ore 
Fees £75 per annum.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Clussical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory 
workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


kR.O M 8G B2..0 VB SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. e 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Rae COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS | and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scbolarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the tirst instauce for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








——. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


FOUR “SEXEY’’ SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPE'LITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


rNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions, Open 
heulthy site. Cubicles, Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘Il. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
SCHULARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFS, 
A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP open to Boys under 12 will be COMPETED 


for SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


Particulars trom HEAD-MASTER, 
E N A L M 0 

Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 

College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


on JULY 4th and 1lith. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, 


An UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Admission Examination, July 5th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist, to fill not less than 
Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Nou-Resident.al Scholarships, and some 
Exhibitions. — For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Goll, &e. 


EON ne ES ae 2 2 ‘S23 2S 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service. University, and 
Scientitic Examinations. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. 


YUNDLE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ru and 18rg. 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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2 A a COLLEGE, 
, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Depariment.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


ANCASTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


SHREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £31 10s., £20, and £15 a year 
EXAMINATION, July 19th. 
Further particulars from Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head-Master. 


i ILL HILL SCHOOL.—The next EXAMINATION 

a for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on THURSDAY, 

July 2lst, and two followmg days, when Scholarships varying from £15 to £80 
er annum, and a number of Exhibitious value about £50 per annum aod 

Timited to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be offered. Entrance closes 

July 7th. 

Full particulars on application to THE BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Koyal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 














for Sons of Clergy in Salisbwry aad Winchester dioceses, 
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F TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 


0 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 


age. 
rare OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the valué of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 
ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 
Full particulars:may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


Oe | 


G e F'g 
PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd.—Full porticulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


TTNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfielil’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIiV.EBRBSITY - O-B- DURE AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


T- BEES, -0C U:-M Bob Rb A ND. 

There will be EIGHT VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION next 
September, reducing fees for Board and Tuition to £33-£37 per annum; 
three reserved for natives of Cumberland and Westmorland. St. Bees is an 
Flizabethan Grammar School recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public 
School. Splendid climate; fine buildings; very valuable leaving Scholarships 
to Universities. Highest fees for Board, Tuition, and Laundress, £55,— 
Apply. Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School open to all Classes, 

4 with Medical Foundation, The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &e., apply THE BURSAR, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL HOM®# for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 
ODESBERG, near BONN, GERMANY.—First-Class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Large garden, with tennis-court. Excellent tuition. Liberal table and home 
comforts. Best References (English and German).—Frau Dr. BROWN, Villa 
Flora, Godesberg (Rhine). 


ELL-KNOWN GERMAN BOARDING -SCHOOL 

for YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. Offers Escort to Pupils 

end of July. Pleas? write for Prospectus and References.—Address, NEU 
WATZUM, WOLFENBUTTEL, BRUNSWICK. 


N ME. DOUVET OFFERS her HOME during Summer 
Holidays at special prices to GOVERNESSES; all home comforts.— 
Address, 188bis Boulevard Péreire, Paris. 


ARIS. — Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music. Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Parc des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


hee PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Eee DE VILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket. football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Refererce permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 





























OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their-children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will Le given to applicatious and -inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 4 ; 











UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


A Fe Ga Nees SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the, Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice, 

J. and J, PATON, EpvcationaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

E SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


moO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar’ Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Inecome-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Worksof Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on application to Mr. E. KINDER, 27. Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 

MYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 

MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


W Hat is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


} EVERSIONS and LIFE: INTERESTS in Landed 
. or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. ; 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. Leaving 
Hull July 23rd to August 4th. 
£13 13s. NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, Christiania, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm. August 20th. 
#10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. Following the 
route taken by His Majesty after the Coronation. September 7th. 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


NOURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18. 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 38.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


C P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
se 





for 















































STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 














* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
July 6..... | SAORANGT? .............::000. July22| Australia. 
Pipes csncte ‘EMPRESS OF \’... July 25} Japan. 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 

First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 

S.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) 7,392 tons 

S.S. ‘MILWAUKEE’ (freight only) ......... .. 7,323 tons 

For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 

RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


N ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WOMEN’S 

CO-OPERATIVE GUILD, a Self-governing Organisation of 18,600 Work- 

ing Women, by Margaret Liewetyn Davies (General Secretary), price 1s. 

To be obtained from P. S. KING and SON, Great Smith Street, Westminster ; 
or from the GENERAL SECRETARY, Kirkby Lonsdale, (Just published. 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON. PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketehes of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
eane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas. per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses |_ N-B.—Two oe Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB..........000 £10,401,149. 

















FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionarv 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured un er 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Intcr- 
mediate Bonuses during the preseut Quinquennium. 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—CORNHILL, LONDON. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
; 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptiy executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Annual Complete 
‘Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post-free. 
H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Lb ge emeniy epee eis Famous Novels in English, 40 

vols., new, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net) ; Ency. Brit., 10th ed., 35 vols. hf. mor., 
£25 (pub. £79) ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £9 15s.—Catalogue free. Libraries and 
small parcels of good books purchased for cash. Buyers sent any distance. 
3,000 books wanted, list free—-HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 











| OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
ilustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.-——‘ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”’—Bazaar, Exchange, 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—25s. each off for Whistler Catalogue of Etchings, 
1874; Zastrozzia Romance, 1810; Rawlinson’s Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 1873 ; 
£10 each offered for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1839; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; £20 for Col- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848, All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 





a 


BUDGET, 1904. NO ADVANCE IN PRICES oF 
LEA’S TOBACCOS =. 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, % Th-tin. 


n 

6/8 1/11 ws 

7/4 2/1 pox 

Delightfully 7/4 2/1 red 
cool, 

waar” Ble 2/3 mt 

vour, unique 9/ » 2/ 6 Le 
aroma. 


faxinating 10/= 2/9 rst 
tobacco, 


A mild, cool 
mixture. 


The mildest 
pipe tobacco 
made, 


Medium. 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL 
INDIAN FAKIR 


NOTE — Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experienca 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DistRIcT, 


PRICE LIST. Send dd. stamp for Booklet. 


WHITEWAY'S 
DRY CYDERS. 


Delicious dry Cyder STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by eminent 
Specialists for all cases of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, OBESITY, 
&e., and infinitely preferable to thin German wines, and far 
more palatable and strengthening. 


Ask for them at 
PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, the SAVOY, 
the CARLTON, CLARIDGE’S, the CURZON, 
and all High-class West-End Hotels and Restaurants, 


Medium fla- 








Sole Purveyors of Cyder to the House of Lords. 


By Appointment to the House of Commons. 





For full particulars of these and other delicious brands, apply: 


H. WHITEWAY and CO., Ltd., 


WHIMPLE, DEVON, or 22 and 23 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Edi*or of ‘‘How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 


BAKER'S GREAT B OKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 
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NO PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN ISSUED. 


The Victoria Standard Cold Mines, Limited 


VICTORIA, 


AUSTRALIA. 


Registered 19th October, 1903, 





CAPITAL - =: = 


£50,000, 


In 200,000 Shares of 5s. each. 


24,000 Unissued Shares are held in reserve for further Working Capital if required ; remainder all issued 
fully paid, and quoted daily in the “ Financial News” and “Financial Times.” 


Special Settlement has been obtained on the London Stock Exchange. 





DIRECTORS. 
Sir WARREN HASTINGS D’OYLY, Bart. 
GERALD STEELE, Esq. MAJOR GREVILLE JOSEPH. 





SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
SIDNEY J. CROUCH, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C, 





The Manager reports that Milling will commence in August, 

1904, and that no further funds will be required from London 
after September. 
' On the report, dated May 15th, 1903, of Mr. Robert A. Moon, 
B.E., Civil and Mining Engineer and late Geologist to the 
Victorian Government, the property was purchased by the 
Company. ; 

SITUATION.—AREA.—The property is situated at, Woods- 
point, Gippsland, Victoria. The area of the property is about 
60 acres, and consists of two mountain spurs admirably suited for 
tunnelling, having, in addition to the Main Reef, a number of 
branch Reefs dipping towards the Main Reef, but all parallel to 
one another. 

FORMATION.— The formation of the property consists 
throughout of stratified rock of silurian age, the slate rock to 
such an extent predominating as to make it appear that the 
property constitutes a slate bed of abnormally great thickness. 
That this must be regarded as a good feature of the Mine goes 
without saying, as it is well-known that the best aud most per- 
manent chutes of gold in Victoria are associated with this class 
of rock. 

DEVELOPMENT.—Much development work is already done, 
and the work now in operation consists of the extension of three 
tunnels on the Reef, the lowest of which will open up the Reef at 
1,000 ft. deep, giving ore supplies for years to come. 

EQUIPMENT.—The Mine is equipped with a 20-Stamp 
Battery, which is ordinarily driven by Water Wheel, in addition 
to which, however, there is an Engine and Boiler of sufficient 
power for a 40 Steam Battery for use during dry seasons, an 
inclined Tramway from Mine to Battery, the Manager’s house, 
and other usual Plant and accessories. 

THE DISTRICT.—Woodspoint is one of the most famous 
centres of Reef-mining in Victoria, occupying a central position 
in the great auriferous belt which runs down the East side of 
Victoria, where, amongst many other leading Mines, are the 
following :— 

THE LONG TUNNEL MINING COMPANY. 


Quartz crushed ... 549,140 tons 


Gold yield... 694,269 ozs. 
Value sis £2,434,346 
Dividends ... £1,229,440 


Depth attained, 2,222 ft. 
TUNNEL EXTENDED GOLD MINING COMPANY. 
Quartz crushed ... 295,951 tons 
Gold yield ca me oo 332,065 ozs. 

Dividends to end of April, 1903 £611,920 
Depth attained, 1,800 ft. 
NEW DEMPSEY GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


Quartz crushed ... 4,388 tons 
Gold yield... ie ise 7,024 ozs. 
Dividends... ads i £14,400 


LOCH FYNNE GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


106,774 tons 


Quartz crushed ... i 
82,037 ozs. 


Gold yield... : Sty 
Dividends... me wee : £109,700 

THE VICTORIAN Al GOLD MINES produced for the year 

ending June 27th, 1903, gold to the value of £20,187 2s. 9d., 

and distributed in dividends for that year £6,000, after 

writing off £2,222 3s. 1d. for depreciation, and carrying 

forward £1,475 13s. 8d. 


| 








OCCURRENCE OF THE GOLD.—The ore in the Victoria 
Standard Mine, as in most others in Victoria, occurs in per- 
manent ore channels, filled up with irregular chutes of gold- 
bearing stone, with blanks of barren rock between. The reef in 
the ore-chutes, several of which have been worked, ranges from a 
few inches to 20 ft. in width, and from a few pennyweights to 
16 ozs. per ton in gold, the widest and richest chutes invariably 
being where the branch reefs junction with the main reef. 


Although in the past precise details of the amount of gold 
obtained from the Mine have not been kept, it has been ascer- 
tained that a sum of £46,800 was distributed as profit in six 
months. There is no doubt that the financial difficulties which 
have invariably arisen in connection with Victorian (No Liability) 
Companies have been the result of unwise distribution of all the 
profits while payable stone was being worked, so that, when the 
chute came to an end, there was no working capital to continue 
development. 


MR. ROBERT A. MOON’S REPORT.—Mr. Moon’s reputa- 
tion is well known as a very experienced geologist and a careful 
Mining Engineer. Mr. Moon explains in his Report that the 
management, having been entrusted in the past to unscientific 
miners, the real geological formation of the property was never 
understood, the importance of tunnelling along the line of main 
reef, as a method of systematically opening up the whole pro- 
perty, having been entirely overlooked, and that, although some 
fourteen tunnels had been driven. in all directions about the 
property, a length of only 450 ft. had been driven along the line 
of main reef, which, in fact, extends for a length of 2,250 ft. 


Mr. R. A. Moon advised, besides others, both the Victorian Al 
Gold Mines and the New Dempsey Company as to the method 
of development to be employed at those Mines. In both cases 
pay ore was located ; thus Mr. Moon is largely responsible for the 
success of those Companies. He has been signally successful in 
giving professional advice generally, and he spent a week on the 
Victoria Standard Mines with the Company’s Manager, and the 
operations now being carried out are exactly following his 
suggestions. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS.—It should be noted that, this 
being a tunnelling proposition, the cost of working will be ex- 
tremely low, there being no water to contend with and no hoist- 
ing engine expenses. Mining timber and fuel, usually an expen- 
sive item, can be had for the cutting. 


Wages are low, about half those ruling in Western Australia, 
and Water is abundant. The Mine is also well equipped, and no 
preliminary expenditure will be necessary under this head. 


Mr. R. M. Neville, who is the Manager to this Company, has 
already managed a mine in Victoria, paying all expenses and 
developing the property for the small expenditure of 14s. per ton 
of ore crushed with a 10-head battery, and he expects, with the 
20 head of stamps and other advantages existing on the Victoria 
Standard Mine, that the Mining and Milling eosts will not exceed 
2} dwts. (or ten shillings) per ton, whilst he reports that the 
crushing returns for five years ranged from i0 dwts. to 30 dwts. 
per ton. 

Mr. Neville expresses the opinion that, whilst the success of 
this Company with its very moderate capital is assured, the 
possibilities are unlimited. : 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. Borernre 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rartlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Se seewene 0 
Half-Page ...ccccccccce 0 
Quarter-Page ..... 6 
Narrow Column 0 
Half-Column ....... onese 0 
Quarter-Column .... 8 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....ccecceseceee £1414 0 
Inside Page ....... odnescceses 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: het. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half- Quar- 


yearly. terly. 
£1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
dom - one oon 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. oe pie 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


1126...0163.. 082 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


field Street, 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Est.blished 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .........0. +eeé0e£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............0000. seeeee £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on ‘the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCKS are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THE LeapenwaLL 
Prrss Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2)x% luterest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
dvances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE N Ss. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900. 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 


LDooxstTonreE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Lork, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsyleania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and ZLuylor 
Buiiding, Chicago, U.S.A.;) GALIGNANI’S 
Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tun 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxsELLiIne Derét, Cuiro and Port Said. 


Square, New 


Subscriptions only received by GorRDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND CoMPANy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GoTcH, Cape Zuwn. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
Tor Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 


of 


seriplivus received by, THE OLD CORNER 


Toronto, Canada; A. | 





ELLIOT STOCK’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


In square crown 8vo size, printed on antiqu 
with rough edges, suitably bound yn 
and fully Illustrated, 5s. net. 


SIX LECTURES ON PAINT- 


ING. Delivered to the Students of the Roy. 
Academy of Arts in January, 1904, By gaara 
CrauseEn, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
The following are the subjects treated of— 
Some Earty Parinters—On Liautixg 
ARKANGEMENT—ON CoLouR—TiTIAN, Vauasouns, 
AND ReMpBranpt—On Lanoscape AND OPEN-AIR 
Parntine—On Realism AND IMPRESSIONISMN. 
*,* The Volume is Illustrated by m: BR 
«* 0 an: . 
ductions of celebrated Pictures by reppeseniatios 
Masters, and 2 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by the Author. 
“We should doubt whether since the days of 
Reynolds's memorable discourses the students in the 
Royal Academy schools have ever listened to such 
stimulating and helpful guidance as Mr. Clausen hag 
provided in these lectures.”—Atheneuwm. 
‘No stndent shonld be without them, and some 
of the elder members of the Royal Academy could 
do worse than try to understand them.”—Academy, 





AN INTERESTING GENEALOGICAL WORK. 


Large 8vo, printed in tasteful manner and suitably 
bound, 7s. 6d, 


A LIST OF EMIGRANT 


MINISTERS TO AMERICA, 1690-1811. For 
the use of the Genealogist, Biographer, Topo- 
grapher, and Church Historian. Compiled, with 
Notes, by GERALD ForuEeRGILL, 

The author of ‘A List of Emigrant Ministers to 
America” has made a compilation of over twelve 
hundred names of ministers and schoolmasters who 
received the King’s Bounty of twenty pounds 
towards the cost of their passage to America, 





In foolscap 8vo, parchment cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE EPIC of the MIDDLE 


AGES. A Simple Account of the “ Divina 
Commedia.” By A Lover oF Dante, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; roxburghe, Hand-made 
Paper, 10s. 6d. net; Large Paper, #1 11s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY.—THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF 
The Topographical Section of the 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


LIBRARY. Edited by G. Laurence Gowns, 
F.S.A., containing LONDON—VOL. I. THE 
CITY. 

*.* The London Section of the Gentleman's 
Magazine Library will be comprised in 3 vols. 
with a very tall Index aud will complete the whole 
work. 

The Topographical Section of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library, complete in 17 vols.. contains 
a mass of valuable information concerning the 
eounties of Englinl, which is of the greatest 
| interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, 
| and others. 3 


} 

NOW READY. 

‘In imperial 8vo, tastefully printed, handsomely 

|. bound incrimson cloth, with copious Index, lis, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE 


‘GENEALOGICAL  MAGA- 


ZINE, A Journal of Fumily History, Heraldry, 
and Pedigrees. Bound copies of Vols. I. to VI. 
can still be obtained, 








| 
| 
i nS 
| NOW READY.—In crown 4to, handsomely bound 
| in cloth, gilt top, 40s. net to Subscribers. 

| THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF WEXFORD. 


H The History of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kil- 
clogan, Houseland, Portersgate, Redmoud’s 
now Loftus Hall, Galgystown, Hook, Slade, 
Baganbun and Baunow. Being the Fourth In- 
stalment of the History of that County now in 
Progress. Compiled from Anvient Records, the 
State Papers, and many hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by Pattie Herpert Hore, 
late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal 
Society of Autiquaries of Ireland, &ec. 


NEW NOVEL. 


In crown &vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE VICAR’S MISTAKE. 


By H. HarGReaves. 
NOW READY.—New Volume of the Cheap Edition 
of YHE BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
In foolscap 8vo, printed on antique paper, and 
tastefully bound, Is. 6d. net. 





BOOKS CONDEMNED TO 


BE BURNT. By James ANSON FARRER. 
“+The Book Lovers’ Library’ is sure to be widely 
sought for in this generally attractive form.” 
—Scotsman. 
“Wonderfully cheap, and shoull meet with a 
cordial welcome.”—Book Quevivs. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 





Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘‘The 


, WHY 
Times” 
Its Offer. 


Advertises 








“ We hear occasionally nowadays some rather glib 
and contemptuous talk about the ubiquity and excess 
of advertisement. It is only human nature to be un- 
grateful for an expedient which has really increased 
our opportunities and our comforts enormously, but 
which to the unconsidering mind becomes, in some of 
its forms and as a thing by itself, a pestering nuisance. 
No product of the human hand or mind can obtain a 
market outside the very narrowest sphere without adver- 
tisement of some sort......A persistent and vigorous 
attempt to rouse preoccupied or negligent humanity to 
a sense of its own interests, by bombarding the portals 
of the mind from every conceivable vantage-ground, 
this, after all, is the essence of advertising.” 


(From a Signed Article in “The Times” of 
December 18th by Mr. Hugh Chisholm.) 


This extract from an article in “ The Times ” is so clear 
an exposition of the theory of advertisement that it 
supplies as good an answer as can well be found to a letter 
received the other day from a gentleman in the West of 
England, who asks us why we advertise so largely our offer 
to supply “The Times ’”’—to those who at once forward 
their subscriptions—at a price much less than that at which 
it will be obtainable by those who fail to avail themselves 
of the present opportunity. 

If it be asked why advertisements must be so “ persistent 
and vigorous,” the answer is that a less insistent statement 
of the advantages of our offer, although it might produce 
the same results, would not produce them so quickly, and 
the offer could not have been made at all unless it had been 
accompanied by a stipulation for its immediate acceptance. 


The late Colonel Henderson, in his Treatise on Strategy, 
inculcates swiftness of movement as the first secret of 
success in war. A regiment at the right moment will do 
more service than an army corps a day late. 


In the publishing of a newspaper promptness is as essen- 
tial as in warfare. It has always been necessary that the 
presses should begin to print at a certain minute every morn- 
ing, and when “ ‘The Times ” organised its new system of 
newspaper distribution it became equally essential that 
persons who desire to effect the saving which was offered to 
them should act with the utmost promptness. 


Regular purchasers of “The Times” would have been 
compelled indefinitely to continue paying 30 per cent. a 
year more than the sum for which subscribers may now 
obtain the paper if our offer had not been conditioned 
upon its immediate acceptance. We could not have made 
such a reduction in price as has been made if we had 
invited subscribers to straggle in day after day and month 
after month, a few hundred subscriptions taking effect 
each week. It was essential that the new subscriptions 
should be dealt with in the mass. And since it was 
necessary to advertise largely in order that this result 
might be attained, we were compelled to give great 
emphasis in our advertisements to the fact that subscrip- 
tions would not be received after a certain date. If this 
course were not adopted we should continue to refuse 
belated subscriptions for many months to come. As it is, 
we shall no doubt have to refuse thousands of tardy 


subscribers during the few days first following the with- 
drawal of the offer—incurring needless’ correspondence 
and causing needless disappointment to many persons who 
will persist in waiting until it is too late. It is not 
because we desire to be arbitrary, not because we find 
pleasure in urgent forms of speech, that our advertise- 
ments “bombard the portals of the mind,” but because 
it is impossible to arouse prompt attention by leisurely 
forms of speech. 


It is our profound conviction that when we offer “The 
Times” to regular readers upon these novel and advan- 
tageous terms, we are doing a public service. We know 
from the number of subscriptions already received that 
the new system will greatly increase the circulation of 
“The Times.” We know that its influence cannot fail to 
extend in proportion as its readers become more numerous. 
But we do not regard the increasing circulation and influence 
of “The Times” as being any more to the advantage of 
its proprietors than to the advantage of the public at 
large. We should not advertise so vehemently as we do 
if our only purpose were to increase the earnings of “ The 
Timés”; and when vehemence of speech is as much in 
the interest of the auditor as of the speaker, no merely 
esthetic appreciation of tranquil phrases should be per- 
mitted either to modify the force of an announcement, or, 
on the other hand, to create impatience in the minds of 
those to whom the announcement is addressed. 


This is our answer to the question why we advertise, 
and the jast word of that answer cannot consistently be 
other than an emphatic reminder to the reader of this 
advertisement that he must act at once if he proposes to 
seize the present opportunity. 


THE FORM SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE, but no 
payment need now be made. 


Subscribers who PREFER to forward a Cheque with the Subscrip- 
tion Form, instead of waiting, may date the cheque July 4th. All 
cheques should be made payable to “ THE TIMES” Special Account, 
and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 


Tue Manacer, “THE Ties,” 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 
Fill in date em: |. 
lease enter my name as a discount subscriber to Tue Times for one year 
—52 weeks—beyinning with Monday, July 18th, 1904, and finishing with Satur- 
day, July 15th, 1905. 
I will on July 4th send you a remittance for— 

Strike out 5s. 6d., to be followed by eleven payments of 5s. €d. each, 
two of payable on the 4th day of each succeeding month. 
gi 16s., to be followed by three payments of 10s. each, on October 

iret as.| 8th and December 31st, 1994, and on March Sist, 1905. 
paragrapns. | £3, in full for one year—52 weeks. 
I desire “‘ Tue Times” to be delivered to me by post, post-free, or through 





I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the cdndi- 


tions set forth in your published offer. If for any reason you desire to do so, 
you may with one week's notice stop the delivery, returning to me the due 
proportion of payments made for the unexpired term. 


(Signature and address) .........++ ease esendes ontessecdsaésoussccoatesesseoss ecenabsaaseasene 
CE a cca pstewsbcrdesecccosecses dageneghepandpaviece pundbegdeihtnvedhanabsdbetnaiegbeertadallans 

Sr.6] write 
CONRIIT a ics ciscnnactatmiinnctiinnsesaceeseimeienntaed cadbaneintigeanecsevsasieaianidiiiniions 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with their remittances, whether 
they are makiug one payment in full or only a payment of l6s., an addi- 
tional £1 6s. for Foreign Postage. , 

N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser of THE TIMES ? ...........ccccesesssesceeeee . 

(a) Tnsert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you have 
hitherto received the paper, or of the Newsvendor through whom you now 
desire to receive it, 
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The SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER. 


This Week's Contents include: 


FIVE CARTOONS BY “F.C. G.” 
TALKS WITH MEMBERS—XX. 
AT A GREEK PLAY WITH A CRIB. 

Tale by EVELYN SHARP. 

P. F. WARNER ON CRICKET. 
A CONVERSATION WITHOUT WORDS. 
Books of the Week. 

THE GERMAN JINGOES. SACRED SAGAS. 
NATURE & SCIENCE NOTES. Illustrated by “F. C. G.” 
LITERARY PROBLEMS. With Prizes for their Solution. 

And many other attractive features, 


One Penny. 


On Sale in London and throughout the Country this Morning. 
By post, (inland) 14d. or (abroad) 2d. per week for any period. 
—Address, The Publisher, SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C, 


“ Westminster ” 





BROAD VIEWS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, 





The next number, to be published on July Ist, will contain 
articles on :— 


The Failure of the Church. 
By Viscount MOUNTMORRES. 


The Conscription Report. 
By Major-General Sir ALFRED TURNER, 


The Theory of Protection. 
By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 


The True Meaning of Occultism. 
By A. P. SINNETT. 


AND OTHERS OF INTEREST. 


Give Early Orders to your Newsagent. 





READY.] [Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


SWIMMING. 


With List of Books 
Published in English,.German, French, and other European Languages, 
and Critical Remarks on the Theory and Practice of 
SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION. 
Biography, History, and Bibliography. 
With 126 Llustrations. 
By RALPH THOMAS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per 0z.; i1b. Tins, 1/8. 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
43d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/6. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Usicope and ABC, 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S LIST, 


- SCOTSMAN.—“ The book will entertain every one 
who reads it.” 


Notice.— Ze SECOND IMPRESSION 


SMY FRENCH FRIENDS 
ty CONSTANCE E. MAUD’ 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris , 
“ The Rising Generation,” &¢., crown wag 
6s., will be Ready on Tuesday next. 


Daily News.—* Rarely does the reviewer have the good f i 
delightful a volume.” . ortune to light on so 
Manchester Guardian.—‘* The entente cordiale ought to be i 
cheery and witty book.” 45 permeated ty its 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST SERIES. TEMPERAMENTS. By JOHN LIONEL 
M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P. With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. oe 
Scotsman.—* Conceived in a thoroughly scientifie spirit, and th 
tions, and arguments are always presented with deaduaan and prover arg 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The topic is one of vital interest to us all 
We have read the book with the greatest enjoyment.” ‘ 


A NOVEMBER GRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 


Author of “John Lott's Alice.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Outlook.—* The scene of this story is laid on an Essex farm managed by two 
ladies who are all in all to each other...... The story, which is at times quite 
tragic, ends happily in a double marriage.” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 


Author of ‘The Bonnet Conspirators.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Outlook.—‘A stirring tale of the days when Napoleon was dreaming of the 
invasion of England.” 

Scotsman.—*‘ Shows notable development of the powers manifest in ‘The 
Bonnet Conspirators.’....... The plot is consistently, as well as cleverly and 
closely, worked out.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—* One lays the novel aside with regret, for its personages 
and scenes are singularly fascinating.” 

or, The Love 


JOSHUA NEWINGS ; Bacillus. 


By G. F. BRADBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Outlook.—* Extrdmely amusing and distinctly original.” 

Scotsman.— A vivacious, pleasantly writtea, humorous novel......at once 
racy and refined in its fun. It will both attract and amuse everyone who 
takes it up.” 


PROVENZANG THE PROUD. 


By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ aoe admirably written. The style is a joy, and the 
romance and incident of the story never allow the interest to flag.” 
Guardian.-- “Full cf grace and charm.” 
Academy.—‘ Full of the high lights aud black shadows of mediseval Italy...... 
The episodes are vividly given, with colour, movement, and the sense of 


CLENGAIRLY CASTLE. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of “A Friend of Nelson,” “ Crowborough Beacon,” &c. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 
World.—" A bright and elegant little comedy.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art. by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT CONTINENTAL 
GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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From BLACKWOODS ' List 








a 


PROFESSOR BAIN. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE BACHELOR. By J. K. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—I. By O. 
Tue BLocKING oF Port ARTHUR—A GLIMPSE AT THE “ Bayan”—THE 
Race FOR PinGyaNG—RIveR-FicHTING—TuHE Sacrifice or O’TERv Say. 


BLACKWOOD FOR JULY. 


IN GREAT WATERS. By Atrrep NoreEs. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katuegive Cecin THURSTON. 

A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. By Rosert Farquuarson, M.P. 
THE WOOING OF A SERIOUS MAN. By L. M. M. 

A SPRING TRIP IN MANITOBA. By Cuas, Haypury-WILLiams. 
THE AFRICAN COLONY. 

ACYCLE OF CATHAY. By G. F. Macuuny. 





Personal Reminiscences of the First ‘ 
Duke of Wellington. With Sketches Wellington 


W E L L | N CG T 0 N “Mr. Gleig lived for many years on 


terms of friendship with the Duke of 


His book has an 


of some of his Guests and Contempor- authentic value which we do not 
aries. By the late Rev. G.R, GLEIG, always associate with reminiscences,” 





Chaplain-General. —Spectator. 
lds. net. 
eS ia 
MY DROLL FRIEND. 
By HUGH FOULIS, 


THE LOOKER-ON. 





THE 


CREAT PROCONSUL. 


By 


SIDNEY C. GRIER, 


6s. 


“All the characters are drawn with 
skill and elaboration; and the book 
has all the attraction of an immense 


picture that will stand the most in- 
tense scrutiny. It is worthy of praise, 


both as an account of Hastings’s 
career, and as a successful attempt to 


reproduce 


in style and feeling the 


manners of the eighteenth century.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 





CARMISCATH. 


By 


J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


6s, 


GARMISCATH is a New Novel. by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Lunatic at Large.” 


“Mr. Clouston reaches a standard 


altogether 


higher than he has yet 


attained, and shows at the same 


time a reserve of strength, ready, it 


may be hoped, for the books that are 
to come.”—Scotsman, 





THE KING'S 


FOOL. 


*‘As refreshing as is the sound, 


sight, and taste of some clear spring, 
bubbling forth in an arid land.” 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


6s. 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MR. MONTGOMERIE, 


FOOL. 


* Altogether a capital book.” 


GARRETT MILL. 


6s. 


—Outlook. 





SOULS IN BONDAGE. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


6s. 


“A book to be read.”’ 


—African World. 


“ Rich in striking character.” 


—Vanity Fair. 


“The amazing thirg about this real 


life study is its reality.” —Daily News. 








GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


OF WHICH 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only Publishers. 





LIBRARY EDITION. 


10 vols., cloth. With 


Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces by 


MAURICE GREIFFEN- 
HAG 


W. HATHERELL, 
E. J. SULLIVAN, 
BYAM SHAW, 
MAX COWPER, 
and Others. 





WARWICK EDITION. 
Works and Life. 


14 vols., Printed on 


Special Thin Bible Paper, 


cloth, gilt top, each 2s. 
net ; 
limp leather, gilt top, 
each 2s, 6d. net ; 
leather, gilt top, each 
3s, net; 
half vellum, gilt top, 
each 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR’ EDITION. 
8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
STANDARD EDITION. 
21 vols., each 2s. 6d. 
SIXPENNY EDITION. 

Adam Bede. 

Mill on the Floss. 
Romola. 

Silas Marner. 
Scenes from Clerical 


Life. 
Felix Holt. 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Mrs. PaceT ToynBEE. In three styles. Subscrip- 
tion prices for the Set of 16 Vols. :—£4 net, £5 4s. net, 
and £12 net. Vols. V.-VIII. now ready. Prospectus on 
application. 


ELIZABETHAN CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by G. GREGoRY SMITH, M.A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By 
GEORGE UNWIN, sometime Scholar of Lincoln College. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DOMESDAY BOROUGHS. By Avotpaus 


BALLARD, B.A., LL.B. 8vo, with 4 Plans, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor: IsraEt 
RUSSELL, of the University of Michigan. (New Volume in 
“The Regions of the World” Series.) Large 8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN DANTE. By E. Moore. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Vols. I.-III., 42s. net. 
Vol. I.—Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante. 
Vol. II—Miscellaneous Essays. Separately, 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. III.—Miscellaneous Essays. Separately, 10s. 6d. net. 


MONTESQUIEU. (The Romanes Lecture, 
1904.) By Sir CourTeENAY ILBERT, K.CS.1, CLE. 8vo, 
paper covers, 2s. net. 


JOHN BULL IN FRANCE, or FRENCH 
AS IT IS SPOKEN. By Leon DELBos, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. ; on Oxford India paper, 2s. 6d. 


HINTS FOR THE FIRST YEARS OF RESI- 
DENCE IN INDIA. By ANNE C. WILSON. 18mo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 
Complete Part, “Q—REE,” 12s..6d. Double Section, “ RE- 
ACTIVELY—REE,” 5s. Prepared by Mr. W. A. CRAIGIE. 
[Ready July Ist. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN 
COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PERSONAGES who died prior to the year 1625, exhibited in 
the Examination Schools, Oxford, under the auspices of a Com- 
mittee of the Oxford Historical Society, April and May, 1904. 
4to, buckram back, paper boards, 6s. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE, 


8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 


NEW SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


AND 
FRAGMENT OF A LOST GOSPEL 
FROM 
OXYRHYNCHUS. 


Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by 
B. P. GRENFELL, D.Litt., M.A, 
AND 
A. S. HUNT, D.Litt., M.A. 
With 1 Plate and the Text of the “ Logia’’ Discovered in 1897. 


Published for the EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, GRAECO- 
ROMAN BRANCH. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSS, AMEN CORNER, E.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS | & 60'S LIST. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1903. 


8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863- 1902 
can still be had, 18s. each. 


THz FIRST CONDITIONS 


OF HUMAN PROSPERITY. 
By the Hon. R. RUSSELL. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 
*.* This is an examination of the chief elements of national 
stability and of the conditions favourable to happiness in the human 
race, with special regard to urban overcrowding and questions of diet. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANIZATION 
IN PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC TIMES : 


An Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s ‘*‘Kirchenrecht.” 
By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A., 
Author of “The Doctrine of St. John,” &c. 
THE PRIMITIVE AGE. §8vo, 14s. net. 


THE ONE AND THE MANY. 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 


, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. net. 
“ This little lyric [‘ The Little Waves of Breffny’] has to the present writer 
extraordinary charm and freshness, and the haunting quality that the best 
Irish verse must own.”—Spectator. 


By the Same Author. 


UNSEEN KINGS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

* An Irish drama of the past, when warriors and enchantments made the 
earth picturesque and terrible. Miss Gore-Booth’s lines are stately and 
melodious, decorated with the apt, uncommon word, and at times tense with 
tumultuous feeling.”—Bookman. 

“The verse is of great beauty and purity."—TIrish Times. 


MR. W. E.:NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 


“We can heartily recommend the story as one worth reading. Indeed, we 
cannot imagine anybody not reading straight on to the end if they once 
begin.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The many admirers of this veteran novelist will find him quite at his best 
in ‘ Nature’s Comedian.’”"—Aberdeen Five Press. 

M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE, 
M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE. 


: LYCHGATE HALL. 
3 LYCHGATE HALL. 


“It is not too much to say that the writer who is still known as ‘M. E. 
Francis’ has delighted her readers anew with every book they have received 














6s. 


at her hands...,... Her new bovk is no exception to the rule. In it she goes 
back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad of twenty—tells his own 
story. A delightful story it is, both as to manner and matter....... The atmo- 


sphere of that simpler and more leisured age surrounds the reader wholly 
and adds only another charm to a book which must give keen delight to those 
who do and to those who do not as yet know the delicate aud finished art of 
M. E. Francis.’ "—World. 

CAPTAIN A. O. VAUGHAN. 

CAPTAIN A. O. VAUGHAN. 


OLD HENDRICK’S TALES. 
OLD HENDRICK’S TALES. 


With 12 Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
This is a volume of animal stories collected by Captain Vaughan from the 
Hottentots during the late Boer War. The vein is somewhat that of Uncle Remus, 


and it is probable that the “Uncle Remus” Legends and these have a common 


6s. 


origin. 
Wuy Op Basoon HAS THAT KINE IN WuEN THE BIRDS WOULD CHOOSE A 
unis TAIL. KInG 


Oxup JacKAL AND YouNnG Basoon. Way Oup JackaL SLINKS HIS TAIL. 

Wuy Op JackaL Dancep THE War-| Wuy Littte Hage Has sucH A SuHoRtT 
DANCE. | | TalL. 

How Oup JAcKAL GoT THE Pics. Tue BARGAIN FOR THE LITTLE SILVER 

Wuen ov’ Wotr Buitt us House. FISHES. 

Ov*® Wotr Lays A TRAP. |W HY THE TORTOISE HAS NO HAIR oN. 

Ov’ JacKALSE Takes ov’ WOLF) |Wuy THE RaTeL Is 60 KEEN on 
A-SHEEP STEALING. | Honey. 

**The opening story of the series.....,is a capital specimen. It explains ‘why 
old Baboon has that kink in his tail,’ and the explanation involves a scream. 
ingly funny description of what came of a treaty between the Baboon and the 
Woif for a raid on the Jackal’s store of grub.’’—Nottingham Guardian, 

“The illustrations, like the text, are amusing and good......The book should 
amuse young people, particularly if read aloud to them,.”—Athenzum. 


Harper's 
Magazine. 


The List of Contributors for the present year includes :-— 


ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE | Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON | MARY E. WILKINS 
Sir OLIVER LODGE MARGARET DELAND 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL Prof. RUTHERFORD 
HENRY JAMES W. D. HOWELLS 
EDMUND GOSSE MAURICE HEWLETT 
MAARTEN MAARTENS MARK TWAIN 
BASIL KING EDWIN A. ABBEY 
EDITH WHARTON ALBERT E STERNER 
C. W. SALEEBY HOWARD PYLE 
MARY JOHNSTON ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
R. W. CHAMBERS SIMON NEWCOMB 
BOOTH TARKINGTON ERNEST RHYS 


and many other Authors and Artists. It may certainly be 
said that practically all the Leaders in Literature and Art, 
Poetry and Science, are represented at one time or another in 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








The Pan-Germanic Doctri 
e Pan-Germanic Doctrine. 
A Study of German Political Aims and 
Aspirations. 
Maps, &c., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
* Englishmen aro inclined to minimise the importance of the Pan-Germanic 
movement. This isa seriouserror, That the national policy of the Empire 


will be largely planne:l on the lines of Pan-German aspirations is a fact that 
can hard ly be doubted or denied.””—Daily Telegraph. 


The Fall of Feudalism in 
Ire and. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“‘ Essential to ali students of Irish history and of modera British Parlia- 
mentary politics.’”’—Athenzum. 





“The most interesting book that has been written about Ire’and in modera 
times.”—Manchester Guardian, 


“A book-that counts....... Mr. Davitt could not fail to be interesting in 
writing the history of the Irish land movemeut.”— Westminster Gazette, 


“ Bound to set many people talking and writing.’’—Morning Post. 


** A valuable chapter of history and the fascinating story of a great epoch.” 
—Justin McCarruy, in Daily Chronicle. 





New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


THE GIVERS. MARY E. WILKINS, 
THE BYWAYS OF BRAITHE. 

FRANCES POWELL 
THE LIGHT OF THE STAR. 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 
THE HAND OF LEONORE. 

H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
FELICITA [of Siena]. 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


THE STEPS OF HONOUR. 
BASIL KING. 


LANCE IN REST. L. A. TALBOT. 


YARBOROUGH THE PREMIER. 
A. R, WEEKES. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 
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4 VITAL BOOK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 
DR. EMIL REICH’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


' SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. 


By Dr. EMIL REICH. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





a 








Daily Telegraph.—‘ It is no mean task Dr. Emff Reich has set himself in 
this work—to trace out the causes of national greatness, and discover by the 
plication of rigorous scientific methods those national traits of character 


a - 
stich have made some people prominent and successful, an‘ arrested others 
on the path of progress and upward development....... He ranges over the whole 


feld of history, ancient and modern ; he passes in review the great nations of 
the ancient and later world which have attained success, political. economic, 
religious, artistic, and intellectual, gives us in full the special circumstances 
under which they severally gained pre-eminence, dwells on the racial and 
pational traits of each.......Dr. Reich’s book contains a vast mass of informa- 
tion bearing on the historic rise, the intellectual and economic development 
of the great nationalities of the world, gathered and arranged with all the 
thoroughness, order. and method characteristic of the German school to 
which the author really belougs. His appreciations of national idiosyucrasies 
ste generally sound, and he writes with an utter absence of bias and prejudice 
throughout,” 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ May be described as a work of magnificent audacity. It 
isa contribution to the psychological view of history that Dr. Reich gives us 





r be 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’ NEW BOOK. 


EARTH’S ENIGMAS. 


By the Author of “The Kindred of the Wild.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [This day, 


AVRIL: 


Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. 
By H. BELLOC. 
With Photograrure Frontispiece, square crown $vo, 5s. net. 


“It is the utmost felicity of human doing to unite the useful and the beauti- 
ful. And it is scarcely an extravagance to conzratulate Mr. Belloc on this great 
achievement. A real service to lovers of literature.”—T'imes. 











A Fascinating Record of Travel. 


A LONELY SUMMER IN KASHMIR. 
By MARGARET COTTER MORISON. 
With 50 Illustrations, large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND 
THE LITTLE GENEVESE. 


Translated from ETIENNE DUMONT’S ‘‘Souvenir sur Mirabeau ” 
By Lady SEYMOUR. 


With 8 Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[This day. 








—‘It consists in a study both of numerous books and historic sources, and of 
about a dozen highly differentiated modern nations, each in its own country.’ 
It is no disparagement to his book-learning to say that it is this varied 
experience of life in so many lands that gives the peculiar interest and value 
tothe work. His rapid sketch of the ancient civilisations of Egypt, Babylon, 
Carthage, China, Mexicc, Peru, taken as types of ‘ economic success,’ exhibits 
States ‘whose opulence has been founded on agricultural success too easily 
won,’ and which, in consequence, ‘ have failed to raise up for themselves any 
ideals in art, literature, or even politics,’ ” 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. 


Academy.—* Interesting, suggestive Dr. Reich has acquitted himself 
brilliantly We have read every line of this able work with interest, if not 
with conviction, and would thank Dr. Reich for having given us so scholarly, 
ani on the whole so sound and lucid, a survey of history.” 

Daily News,—‘‘ A most suggestive, provocative, and stimul 
of the personality of the author...... Vigorous and picturesque. 


Art, 
rin 








ating study, full | 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrictia Street, W.C. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 
ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND_ SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 
“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


id , , 

SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD. Being a Reprint of the First Edition of 1856, with 12 Illustra- 
tions by Brancur McManus. Hand-made paper, grey antique, 2s, 6d. net ; 
quarter vellum, 5s. het; Japanese vellum cloth gilt, 5s, net. 








Fe 


ns RENT Ag, A 





THE KING’S CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE.. From “The Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by 
W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters from the Kings of England from 
Alfred to Henry VIII. “Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT 
STEELE, F.S.A. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontis- 
pieces, 2 vols., 2s, 6d, net each ; quarter-bound vellum, ds. 6d, net each. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly Translated 
from the Anglo-French by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor BRANDIN. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s Book. 
trait of King CharlesI. Edited by EDWARD ALMACE, F.S.A. 
net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net, 

BY PROFESSOR SKEAT. _CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS, 

CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; or, Palamon and Arcite. Done 
into Modern English by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontis- 
piece, 1s, net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S TALE; SQUIRE’S TALE; 
NUN'S PRIEST’S TALE. Done into Modern English by the Rev. Prof, 
SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, Is. net; quarter-bound vellum, 
2s. 6d, net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Uniform with “The King’s Classics” in size, plan, and general arrange- 
ment. The Plays and Poems in separate volumes, Is. 6d, net each ; quarter- 
bound vellum, 23. 6d. net each. Sold separately. 


THE FiRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SONNETS. [Edited by C. C. Sropzs. 


Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of the Earl of Southampton. 


With Engraved Por- 
2s. 6d. 





With 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., are removing this week to new 
and larger premises at 


This work is an important contribution to the literature of the French Revo 
lution, and although it has been freely quoted by all writers, it has never 
before been translated into English. The personality of the author has a dis- 


| tinctive charm, and his intimate relations with the men of the time, while not 
| himself engaged in the movement, make his work of historical importance. 


His sketches of Mirabeau, revealing him in a new light, and of other eminent 
men are masterpieces of portraiture. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net. 

** While he served himself he served Ireland also, and had the administra- 
tion of the country been left to able adventurers such as he we should not in 
our days have heard much of the Irish question. No one can neglect to read 
the book who wishes to contemplate a career of one who may be styled without 
exaggeration the Cecil Rhodes of his ceutury.’’—Spectator, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE GREATNESS OF JOSIAH PORLICK. 


By ANON, 
** A story of genuine interest."—Duaily Telegraph. b 
*‘Anadmirable piece of work. There is so much that is good in the work 
that success is assured for it.”—Birmingham Post, 


BROTHERS. 
By HORACE A. VACHELL. 


“In this new novel Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has far surpassed, in skill, 
interest, and construction, his previous work, and has given a story full of 
living actuality.......!he description of school life at Harrow is capital, and is 
almost worthy to rank with ‘Tom Browu’s School-duys.’..,...A novel that 
should not be missed.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


“ Mr. Mallock shows a perfectly sound appreciation of the real causes which 
are transforming our creeds and even imperilling a Theistic view of the world 
and of human destiny.” —Times. 


FORT AMITY. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


“ A high-pulsing tale of bodily adventure......It is interesting throughout.’ 


—limes, 
AN 








INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. From the LKarliest Times to the Close of the Middle 
Ages. By C. RB. L. Fretcunr, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, With 
Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—THE JULY NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 

Among the Chief Articles are:—PRACTICE AND PRECEPT.--BOYS’ 
SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY. By Mrs. A. Carus-Witsox.—OUR LEADERS, 
VII. §.S. LAURIE. With Photograph.—UNCONVENTIONAL LESSONS IN 
MATHEMATICS. By E. M. Lanetey.—NATURE STUDY. By “J. A. 
Owen.”—HOW THE ACT WORKS.—RESULT OF JUNE PRIZE COMPETI- 
TION.—MY CANDIDATES. By Sir E. Maunpe Tuompson.—STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN AMERICA. By Sipyey Ler, Litt.D.—THE 
LEAVING CERTIFICATE AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS’ EXAMINATION OF 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. By H. J. Spenser, LL.D.—REVIEWS. 
Binding Cases for Vol. I. (Jani a@-y-June) can now be obtained. 




















32 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 6O.’S 


NEW LIST. 


A Popular Account of the Country, its People and its 
Institutions (including Malta and Sardinia). 


By Prof. W. DEECKE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 


Translated by H. A. NESBITT, M.A. Royal 8vo, 15s. 


‘Any of my readers who want a good book about Italy could hardly do 
better than get Professor Deecke’s ‘Italy.’ The volume is concise and well 
informed, and at the same time it is interesting.”—T. P.'’s Weekly. 

* There is a wide sweep of material in this intensely interesting volume, for 
the author takes a survey of Italy geographical, geological and climatic condi- 
tions ; her history and population; her arts, language, literature, and com- 
merce; her religion, political institutions, science and inventions and topo- 
graphy. The maps, diagrams, and illustrations are appropriate and profuse, 
and the text has been adroitly trauslated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is well and brightly written, never diffuse but never scanty. The illus- 
trations are excellent and really informing. Professor Deecke knows Italy 
well, and nothing Italian is alien to him. History he has had to cut down 
severely. But everything that anyone can ordinarily want to know, and plenty 
of things that many of us have never thought of before, are to be found in this 
book.”—Cambridge Review. 





NOW READY. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


DICTIONARY OF 
HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, Author of “A Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations.” Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FROM THE GUN ROOM to the THRONE. 


Being the Life of Vice-Admiral H S&S. H. Philip d’Auvergne, 
Duke of Bouillon. By HENRY KIRKE, M.A., B.C.L., Author 
of “The First English Conquest of Canada,” “ Twenty-five 
Years in British Guiana,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece 
Portrait, 5s. 


THE STORY OF ARITHMETIC. 


A Short History of its Origin and Development. By SUSAN 
CUNNINGTON, late of Newnham College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Mistress Brighton and Hove High School. With a Preface by 
Professor Hupson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


By WILLIAM BOYD, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK. 


Containing the Occupations, Names, and Addresses of all those 
who qualified for a Degree at the University, and are still 
living. 











Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





OXFORD. 3s, 6d. net. 
CAMBRIDGE. 3s. 6d. net, 


Part I. 
Part IT. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
THE IMAGINATION. 


By MARGARET McMILLAN, Author of “ Early Childhood.” 
Crown Svo, 196 pp., 3s. 6d. 








NEW NOVELS 


JUST ISSUED. 


Fred Seagoocd. 


By EDWARD ROPER. With numerous Illastrations by the 
Author. 6s. 


Spindrift. 
By ELLA FORDYCE, Author of “Had I but Known.” 
Illustrated, 6s. 


i ee 


“THE COUNTY 3 
GENTLEMAN” 


IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, 


And can be had at all Bookstalls ang 


Newsagents. 


It contains the following, amongst a number of 
beautifully Illustrated Articles of especial 
interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers; 


THE AMERICAN LIGHT HARNESS HORSE. 


An Article dealing with the Products of America’s National 
Pastime. 


WATER GARDENS—LESSONS FROM THE PARKS, 
“The County Gentleman’s” Garden Expert discusses tho 
Best and Worst Features of London’s Parks. 


ARE GEESE WORTH WHILE? 


“ Home Counties ” has written an Instructive Article dealing 
with the Rearing of Michaelmas Geese. 


EURIPIDES AT BRADFIELD. 

IN THE HAYFIELDS. By C. J. Cornisu. 
SHOOTING PROSPECTS. By Frep W. Mittarp. 
DIATRIBES AGAINST GOLF. By J. A. T. Bramstox, 
MY FRIEND’S FRIEND. 
A SUBURBAN PARTRIDGE SHOOT. By “ Gowazen.” 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 


All the best Illustrated Books of Country Literature fully 
Reviewed. 


THE ESSAYIST LETTER-WRITER. By “ Marcus 


SQuIRE.” 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
THE ROYAL SHOW. 


By L’Ame Inconnve. 


By “ OBSERVER.” 


TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 


A New Acrostic Competition Starts 
Next Week. 


OVER £150 IN ACROSTIC PRIZES ANNUALLY. 


BRIDGE PRIZES, PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZES, 
ACROSTIC PRIZES, 


Larger than those Offered by any other Newspaper. 


ASK FOR - - = 


“The COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Illustrated Country- 
House Paper. 


Price 6d. at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Offices : 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ Among the most remarkable, the most learned, and 
the most fascinating commentaries on the inner personality of Shakespeare 
that have yet appeared.’ 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. With numerous Illustrations. 





12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
Being Letters from Manchuria Written during the 
Autumn of 1903, 


With an Historical Sketch, entitled “‘ Prologue to the Crisis,” givin \. 
plete Account of the Manchurian Frontiers from the Earliest Ape et 
the Growth and Final Meeting of the Russian and Chinese Empires in the 











Standard.—“ A deeply interesting biography.” Amur Regions. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. Tuesday. 

THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE.| WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
Vols. I.and II. Edited’by CHARLES SAYLE. Each 8s. 6d. net. FAR EAST. 

The first two volumes of the “English Library,” containmg the Religio | By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Principles of International 
Medicl, —_ the Annotations ; and the first six books of the Pseudodoxia Law.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 
Epide 

mer MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S NEW BOOK ON THE 
JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
12s. 6d. net. 


By W. PETRIE WATSON. Second Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know 

even unknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation 
now in process of solution in the Far East.” 


THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Sun.—‘“‘ Mr. Vivian knows both the country and its people admirably 
well, and he speaks with authority. He writes tersely and vividly, every 
sentence conveying an impression or a fact, and has produced a book which no 
future historian of Servia will be able to ignore. His style is as vigorous as 
his subject matter is interesting, his descriptive passages are excellent, his 
views of men and things are at once individual and those of an accomplished 
man of the world.” 


THE PRIZE: Social Success. 


By F.C. CONSTABLE, Author of ‘‘ Morgan Hailsham.” 
Anattempt “to dissect, scientifically, the best society.” 


A New Book by the late SAMUEL BUTLER, 


Author of “‘Erewhon,’ “The Way of All Flesh,” &c., &c. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ Undine,’ &c., &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


Being the Experiences during Twenty-seven Years’ Service of JOHN 
SWEENEY, late Inspector, Criminal Investigation Department, New 
Scotland Yard. 6s. net. 


ITAMOS. 


Poems by ARTHUR LYON RAILE. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘ A mine of gems.” 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 


By J, SCOULLER. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ Erudite, earnest....... and well-written.’ 








5s. net. 














5s. net. 





3s. 6d. net. 





A New Historical Drama. 


MERE ENGLISH. 


By A. LANCELOT ARTUS. 2s. 6d. net. 
St. James’s Gazette.—“‘ Sturdy and stirring stuff, showing that the author has 
the making of a fine and dramatic playwright ........ The style has stateliness 
and humour where each is appropriate.” 


A NEW MORALITY. 


A Treatise on the Problem of Evil by A. TIDSDALL TURNER. 2s. 





THE GEMS OF THE EAST: Sixteen Thousand 


a — Travel —— Wild and Tame Tribes of Enchanting 
slands. ith numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and 
the Author. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 7 sti id 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRA 
AUSTRALIA. 2 


By Professor Batpwin Spencer, M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special 

agistrate and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘‘ The Native 

Tribes of Central Australia.” With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 








THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. B 


Sir WituiaM Lee- Warner, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols,, with Portraits and Maps, 
8vo, 25s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


By Georce W. Betpam. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hutton, 
J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, Atex. Herp, Harry Varpon. Illustrated 
by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


TWO POPULAR 6s. 
The Queen’s Quair ; 


or, 
The Six Years’ Tragedy. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Full of the glow and glamour of romance, rich in inci- 
dent and detail, fascinating in style and characterisation....... Mr. Hewlett 
carries the reader with him fiom page to page, from incident to incident, 
intent, breathless, and fascinated.” 


NOVELS. 


By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


B 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of “ The Crisis,” “ Richard Carvel.” 


The Crossing. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 
TRAVELS IN LONDON; Letters to a Young 


Man about Town, and other Contributions to Punch. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Newly Arranged, with Additions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the late ALFRED AINGER. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. [Eversley Series, 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A MUSIC-LOVER. 
By C. L. Graves. Extra Crown $vo, 6s. net. 
Globe. —‘* The book will appeal irresistibly to all lovers of music and of fun.” 














WHAT IS ART? 


By LEO TOLSTOY. With an Introduction by AYLMER MAUDE. 


Popular Edition. 1s. net. 
FICTION. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 


By W. B. MAXWELL, Author of “‘ Fabulous Fancies.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ One of the most remarkable novels of the year, The story 
is original and arresting....... the detailed work of dialogue and description 
extraordinarily finished and secure....... Of many novels by authors hitherto 
almost unknown few have made so deep an impression as this for sincerity, 
insight, and dramatic handling of situations.” 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “ Uther and Igraine.” 6s. 
PR James's Gazette.—‘‘Has vigour, poetry, and action, each in no small 
egree.” 


CELIBATE SARAH. 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “‘ Juicy Joe.” 68. 
World —“Mr. Blyth lifts his theme from sordidness to tragedy by sheer 
force and feeling. ....His work is remarkable,” 





6s. 











By Canon Hensley Henson. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, and other 


Sermons (1902-1904). With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. By 
H. Henstey Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. By A 


Discrete. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
TOLSTOY THE MAN. By Epwarp A. STEInNer. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 

NINTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By Mitiicent Garrett Fawcett. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN CITY: a Problem in Demo- 


cracy. By Dexos F. Witcox, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(The Citizen’s Library. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ECONOMICS. 
Together with a Short Sketch of Economic History. By Prof. Ricnarp 
T. Ety, Ph.D., LL.D., and Georce Ray Wicker, Ph.D. Crown 8vo 
4s, 6d. net. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’Ss LIST 
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NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


SELLING BETTER THAN EVER. 
THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS. 


By E. P. OPPENHEIM. 


“The story is ingeniously imagined and cleverly wrought out. Mr. Oppen- 
heim has the gift of invention, aud keeps his readers on the tenterhooks of 


suspense.”’— Globe. : : 
“Mr. Oppenheim is always lively and amusing, and his new novel deserves 


{high praise. It is one of the most attractive books of the season.” 
—British Weekly. 
. ** Anna the Adventuress’ deserves all praise, being full of colour, action, 


and realism.”—Morning Leader. 
“ This author’s -stirring novel, ‘ Anna the Adventuress, has all the go that 


you have come to expect in a novel by Mr. Oppenheim.”—Truth, 
NOW READY. 


‘THE GARDEN OF LIES. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


A very notable book, which, in the pages of the Windsor Magazine, has 
already made quite a triumph as “one of the best serial stories that any 


magazine has ever contained.” 
Tenderness and charm, and a rare sense of the beauty of life and love, 


illumine one of the strangest plots that any novelist has yet conceived. 
A dramatic version of this story will be produced at an early date by Mr. 


George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre. 


THE LADY & THE BURGLAR. 6s. 


By EDGAR TURNER. 


6s. 
6s. 


** How the burglar met the lady, how he stole her jewels, how his sin found 
him and others out in this deliciously topsy-turvy tale, and how he redeemed 
his position is detailed with an ingenuity worthy of the author.” 


NAUGHTY NAN. ee 


6s. 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG. 

*‘A charming story, which should give unalloyed pleasure to a host of 
readers. The dialogue is wonderfully smart and witty, and the character- 
drawing is excellent. ‘Naughty Nan’ herself is one of the most delightful 
heroines to whom we have ever been introduced.”—Outlook, 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


“A romance of youth, of love, and of success honestly wor. A vigorous, 
buoyant, cheering story. Full of crisp humour, forceful charm, and hard 


common-sense.’ 


SHE THAT HESITATES. 6s. 


By HARRIS DICKSON. = [Ready to-day. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER. 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 


[Ready July Ist. 
UNDER THE ROSE. 


6s. 
By FREDERIC S. ISHAM. 
[Ready July Sth, 


THE RIVAL MILLIONAIRES, 2s. 6a. 


By LEWIN FITZHAMON. 
[Ready July 1st. 


ARROL'S ENGAGEMENT. 3s. 6a. 


6s. 


6s. 


By CHARLOTTE MAY KINGSLEY. 
[Ready July 15th, 





SHILLING 


GUIDE-BOOKS; 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS 


Superbly Illustrated, 


Furnished’ with 


Excellent Maps and Plans. 
Printed in clear Type, on good Paper, 


“BETTER GUIDE-BOOKS ONE COULD NOT 
WISH FOR.’—Graphic, 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


ALDEBURGH 
BATH 
BEXHILL 
BIDEFORD 
BLACKPOOL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
BRIDLINGTON & FILEY 
BRIGHTON and HOVE 
BROADSTAIRS 
BUXTON 
CANTERBURY 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
CROMER 
DARTMOOR 
DAWLISH 
DEAL 
DOVER 
EASTBOURNE 
ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT 
EXMOUTH 
FALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE 
FOLKESTONE 
HARROGATE 
HASTINGS 
HERNE BAY 
ILFRACOMBE 
ILKLEY 
ISLE OF MAN 





ISLE OF WIGHT 


LEAMINGTON 

LIVERPOOL 

LONDON 

LOWESTOFT 

LYNTON & LYNMOUTI 

MARGATE 

MATLOCK 

NEWQUAY 

NORTH WALES (Northern 
Section) 

NORTH WALES (Southern 
Section) 

PENZANCE 

PLYMOUTH 

RAMSGATE 

SCARBOROUGH 

SHERWOOD FOREST 

SIDMOUTH 

SKEGNESS 

SOUTHSEA 

SOUTHWOLD 

STRATFORD - UPON- 
AVON 

SWANAGE 

TEIGNMOUTH 

TORQUAY 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

WEYMOUTH 

WHITBY 

WORTHING 

YARMOUTH AND THE 
BROADS 


List of Scotch, irish, and Gontinental 
Guides 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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